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THAT 1 CAN MAKE GOOD. 


MONEY IN RADIO. 

1M GOING 70 START 
TRAINING FOR RADIO 
RIGHT NOW. 


THIS N.R.I, TRAINING 
IS GREAT. AND THEY 
SENT REAL RADIO 
PARTS TO HELP 

D ME LEARN 


`| [YOU CERTAINLY 
J|KNoW RADIO. 


SOUNDED 


BETTER. MY SPARE 


QUICKLY 

















BILLS A SAP To WASTE 
HIS TIME STUDYING 
RADIO AT HOME 


If you can’t see 
a future in your 
present job, feel 
you'll never 
make much more 
Money, if you’re 
in a seasonal 
field, subject to 
lay offs, IT’S 
TIME NOW to 
investigate Ra- 
dio. Trained Ra- 
dio Technicians 





J. E. SMITH, President 
Nat onal Radio Institute Make good 
Established 25 years. money, and you 

don’t have to 


give up your present job or leave home 
to learn Radio. I train you at home 
nights in your spare time. 


Why Many Radio Techni- 
cians Make $30, $40, 
$50 a Week 


Radio broadeasling stations employ opera- 
tors, techmeans Raiho manufacturers em- 
ploy testers Inspectors, servicemen in good- 
pay job. Ralio jobbers: dealers, empl in- 
Stallation aml sersicemen) Mans Radio Tech- 
nichins open their own Iadi ales and 
repr busimesses and mike $30, $10. $50 a 
wede Olbers hohl ther regular mbs and 
make $53 to $IN a week fixing Radios in 
spare time Antomoblie Pobce, Aviation, 
Cannad Rhos Londspker Systems., 
Jirironie Devices are other fields offering 
ouportunitles for whieh N. R I gives the 
temnred knowledge of Radio Television 
piowlses to open good jobs soon. 
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JUST WHERE 


Many Make $5 to $10 a 
Week Extra in Spare Time 
While Learning 


The day you enroll, T start sending vou Extra 
Money Job Sheets—start showing you ho to 
do Radio repair jobs, Throughout your 
Course I send plans and directions which 
have helped many make $5 to $10 in spare 
time while learning. I send special Radio 
equipment to conduct experiments and build 
circuits. This 50-50 training method makes 
learning at home interesting, fascinating, 
practical. YOU_ALSO GET A MODERN 
PROFESSIONAL ALL-WAVE, ALL-PUR- 
POSE SET SERVICING INSTRUMENT to 
help you make money fixing Radios while 
learning and eanip you for full time work 
after you graduate. 


Find Out What Radio, 
Television Offer You 


Act Today’ Mail the coupon for my 64-page 
book, “Iuch Itewards in Radio’? It points 


IVE BEEN STUDYING RADIO 
ONLY A FEW MONTHS AND 
YM ALREADY MAKING 

GOOD MONEY IN 


SAME OLD GRIND -<` 
SAME SKINNY PAY 
ENVELOPE -- i'M 


WAS FIVE YEARS 


IM NOT GOING TO WASTE 
MY TIME. SUCCESS 15 
JUST A MATTER OF 
LUCK AND 1 WASN'T 
see A BORN LUCKY. 


i| YES! I'VE GOT A 
| G000 JOB NOW AND 
| A REAL FUTURE. 

THANKS TO 
N.R. E TRAINING 


7OKH BIL! IM > 
SO PROUD OF 
You. You've 
GONE AHEAD 
50 FAST iN 


ia 


YOU'LL ALWAYS BE 
A FAILURE, TOM, 
UNLESS YOU DO SOME- 
THING ABOUT IT. 
WISHING AND WAITING 
WON'T GET YOU 
ANYWHERE 


GUESS (MA 
FAILURE . 
|] LOOKS LIKE 
1 (LE NEVER, 
1} GET ANYWHERE 


`| 





ror a GOOD RADIO JOB 


out Radio’s spite me and full tmo oppor 
tunities Sunt these foming in Television; 


teils about my Course rmm Mado and Tede 
vision; shows more thm HID Iiri třon men 
I ase Damed tetlier what they jie domg 
aml eames Read mý monti back amdee 


ment MAUL COPPON an au envolopo or 
paste ou a penny postGuil—-NOW! 


J. E. SMITH, President 
Dept. ONA8, 
National Radio Institute 
Washington, D. C. 





IT'S NOT TOO LATE, 
TAKE MY TIP AND MAIL 
THAT COUPON TO 
\ N.R.I, TONIGHT 
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4. €. SMITH, President, Dept, ONAS 


Rewards in Radio.” (No salesman will 


National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 
Mail mo FREE, withont obligation, your 64-page hook, 


. Slate 






call, Write planily.) 


Ago 
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GOVERNMENT 
$1260 to $2100 FIRST YEAR 


Get Ready Now 
for 1941 Examinations 


Common Education Often Sufficient 


‘City Mail Carriers, City Post Office Clerk Ass’t Statistical Clerk 






















Clerks and carriers now get $1,700 the firet year regular Open to Men—Women 168 to 60. 
and automatically Increase $100 a year to $2,100 and $2.300. Entrance salary $1620 year. Ap- 
Open to men—women, 18 to 48. pointments as Clerks in the De- 


partments at Washington, D. O., 
are often made from this exam- 
ination. 








RAILWAY 
POSTAL Many Other Positions 


Many other positions are obtainable, Expe-. 
CLERKS rience is usually unnecessary. Let us show 
you how to get a government job, 


. og: $ 
Free List of Positions oe 
Fill out the following coupon. os So 
= = Tear it off and mait today Sats 

Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year regular, —now, at once. ig 1n- e NE 

‘ag paid on the first and fifteenth of each month. Vestment may reult in we wets, 

9.17 each pay day.) Their pay is automatically in- eid gerine a g- SZO pea se a 
greased yearly to $2,450. Advance may be had to Chief paid dependable OF a0 Oe. oe = 
Clerk at $2,700 o- year. ($112.50 each pay day.) Open ivil Secvice S ‘Swed 

men, 18 to 85. a ou s . P 

j o ge A 9 
Stenographers — Typists ps sooo 
oF” gl « 

y demand because of defense preparation. Start $1260 Re Sie: en y à 
_ A620 a year. Men—women 18 to 53. Employment at eS torts © ai bes 
Sennen. D. C., and in government offices throughout St iat o a? C @ 


Please mertion Aca Fiorion Grour when answering advertisements 
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NOW you can get started in preparation for e JOB în any of 
these seven gteat industries .. . WITHOUT LEAVING HOME! 


ONLY 25¢ a Lesson including all EXAMINATIONS 


Never before has such an omozing appartunily been extended fa men 
af oll ages ta belter themselves—to ge! storted in the lechnical trades! 
Yov slor when you won! fo; you study and leorn as fast as you want fo; 
you con lake yaur examinations as quickly os yau feel quatified—end if 
you feel thal the course you have chosen js not suiled ta you, you con slop 
al any lime and change to ony other course! No big down payments! 

_ No contracts to sign! . .. No obligation on your part to continue 
UNLESS YOU ARE SATISFIED WITH YOUR OWN PROGRESS! 


CHOOSE THE INDUSTRY IN WHICH YOU WANT TO GET A JOB! 


Pick the Industry you feel Is best seited to yau. Start studying the Industrial 
Troining woy—-AT HOME—In spore time. There are no edycatlanai requirements 
mecessoryi Eoch course In our curriculum storts out tn eosy, simpla stoges and 
carries you step by step, through oll the theory of your chosen field of training. Al! 
courses have been prepored by our slof under the direction of experts who are 
recognized aethosities In their professions. The Industrial Troining Institute Method 
gtves you easy to understond focts complete with workoble exomples. in this woy 
you get practical instruction that gives you o heod stort In qualifying for the job 
you wont. 


NOWI PRACTICAL HOME TRAINING THAT ANYONE CAN AFFORD! 


Atl Industriol Treining Institute Courses are complete, authentic, unabridged com- 
prising from 52 to 60 lessons depending upon the subject. Eoch jesson contoins defi- 
nite focts ond dato written in simple longuoge ond so weil exploined that you learn 
auickiy ond eosiiy. Eoch four lessons ore followed by on exomination which you ore 
expected to pass. These exominations ore corrected ond groded by our instructors 
and returned to you so thot you can watch your own progress. If you find you ore 
NOT suited to the coyrse of study you select, you con change at any time or stop 
entireiyl 

Thousonds of men WANT Technico! training but CANNOT AFFORD to poy the 
high tuition fees thot other schools osk. We fitt this demond by bringing you outhen- 
tic courses prepored by experts which give you the BASIC FACTS—in preporation far 
a job in ony of seven fields—ond at the spectoculorly iow cost te you of only 25c¢ 
per jessen Including examinatians, correcting, grading, etc. 


HERE IS HOW WE CAN AFFORD TO GIVE YOU THIS AMAZING OFFER! 


Henry Ford hrought moss production methods to the avtomablle Industry; other men 
hove brought Moss production to other industries, and NOW-—industrial Troining 
institute briags Home Technicol Trolning to everyone of amozingly low cost. This is 
fa stunt; na schame; na mogazine subscription plan; na promotion) This is 
not o sarles ef weakly lectures! REMEMBER, eoch one of our courses is o bono 
fide, complete Home Study course designed to meet the requirements of men who 
want to prepare for technical jobs NOW? 





AVIATION 


Course covers the entire field of Aviation, 
Meteorology, Novigotion, Theary of Flight 
ond Mechonics of Aviotion, inctuding: fobric, 
woodwork, meto! work, rigging, mointe- 


nance, etc. 
WELDING 


The course comprises both Oxy-ocetylene 
ond Electric Arc) Wetding. Covers all the 
Chemtstry, Metotturgy, Safety Rules, Equip- 
ment, Appltcotions to vorious Industries, etc. 


BLUE PRINT READING 


Course covers elementary drawings, theory, 
Procedure and speciol applicotions in Archl- 
tecture, Pipe Systems, Structurol Work, Weld- 
ing, Shop Proctice, Potent Work, Electrtcol 
Work, Mop Drowings, General Applicotions, § 
etc. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


The course storts with stmple circuits to 
new, modern radia élrcuits. Other subjects 
covered are vacuum tubes, measuring Instru» 
ments, pubtic oddress, frequency modulae 
tion, television, rodio os a career, etc. 


DIESEL PRACTICE 


The course covers Theory of Diesel Engine, 
Commerciat, Industriol, Morine, Automotive 
and Utitity Applicotions, Study of Oil, Cool- 
ing Systems, etc. Complete, practicol, ous 


thentici 
ELECTRICITY 


The course storts with elementary elec- 
tricity and proceeds pyogressivety through 
more intricote circuits. Mony iilustrotions 
and opplicotions are given which touch upon 
Radio, Aviotion, Automotive, Welding, Wir- 
ing, ete. 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


The Course covers, the study af Air, effects 
of air conditioning, meosuring instruments, 
insulotion, power courses, heating systems, 
cooting systems, ventilation, commercio!, in- 
dustrial and domestic applications, etc. 


Our sensotional low price of 25¢ a fesson is bosed upon the 
ossamption that you will co-operate with us in bringing this training 
to you. Your co-operation witt oid us to simplify our bookkeeping and 
to reduce handiing and moliing cests, os well os to avoid needless 
delay in your troining which might be incurred by sending only one 
fesson at a time, therefore, we send you FOUR lessons af a time with 
sexaminatiens which you return to us for correcting and grading by 
aur instructors. 


ENROLL NOW! “Simply check box in coupon the Field 
af work tn which you want to get a job, ond moil same with ONE 
DOLLAR. We will Immediately send your first FOUR lessons by re- 
turn mailfogether with your first exomination. These first Four lessons 
witt demonstrote the volue af ihe tndustriol Troining Institute Method 
ond permit yau ta actuaily see your awn pragress! 

REMEMBER there are na ather extra charges of any kind ot 
any time—25¢ a lesson cavers everything—thls Is the entire 
tndustrial Tralning Instituta plan in a nutshell. Take advontage 
of this generous offer and ENROLL TODAY! 


OLY "Bi a tesson 








MAIL COUPON TODAY 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING INSTITUTE F 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDING Dept... ac-12 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Kindly enroll me in the course t hove checked below: 


O Aviation O Dlasel Practice O Electricity 
(0 Bive Print Reading 2 O Radio & Television 
0 Welding (2 AirCanditlan & Refrigeration 


l enclose one doilar ($1.00) for the first 4 lessons in 
thls course together with my first examination. You ogree 
to correct ond grade these lessons so thot i moy see the 
progress i om making. 4 further understond thot i am not 
obligoted in any woy to complete the course unless i wish 
to. If is laso agreed thot i om at liberty to stop ot ony 
time or chonge. to any other course if I desire. 





NOM €...nccoseesensevenoreyeenapeyeeenepetynegioc ese: 


Address... 





City cnwescencerveorenpensmnsercerrsemerrveranserssesens SEG @... 


Please mention Acp FIcTION GRouPp when answering advertisements 
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lH. D. TRUCKS 


Size «Tires Tuhee 


Sane 


MUpUUWWNUMNNNNNNNN: 
UPAPAPNWWUWNKSOEBOMA 


AL 


3417 20.95 4.05 
RUCK BALLOONS 
Biso Tires Tula 
8.235-20 $ 8.95  $.95 
00-20 10.95 5 


BURNS ooMauNwuangouw 


gusts 
Ovaus 
nana" 
9 
grees 


ARANTEED BRAND NEW 


Deposit an each Tire ordered ($8.00 Gepo: 
tull deduct S%e 
ats ets Jou Uf fs out of stock we ship 


POST TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 1134 


4921-23 Cottage Grove Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


E SHIRT PRICES 5725427 


mee 


fia. BONUS SHIRTS GIVEN 


+. 
A SALESMEN... 10%, et Pira ani earnings 
= 7 
VREOLAR wat 
wey ay 
MeT PETS 


‘ollow! 
lan of giving Bonue Shirts to cuetomera. 
STANDARD CFFICE MODELS 
1/3 MFRS. ORIG, PRICE 


Sensational 24 K. Gol 
Bla, Prices low mn S for $4 83. Pays ou Soe te $1.88 
if@ for each order. No delivering or collecting todo, 
Bee free: ang without cast eae ne 
m e 
H quickly, Sand no money. Give age, Salos experte 
T ance, “h Taco, 
E TLION SHIRT COMPANY 

aay Oept. AF-2 Miian, Tonne 

Eastest Terms 3 

lett 60¢ A WEEK 
complete! i 

u 2 Al Ppieieg redui it pe brand § 
No Moncy Down = 10 Day Trial 
Free price-smaahing catalog ehowe all 
makes in colors, FREE COURSE IN TYP. 
ING INCLUDED. Seo catalog 
END NOW, 
(INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. 
ept. 1247 233 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


















This remarksble CAKE discovei 

"FINTZ Jet Black Shampoo, washes out 
dirt, loose dandruff, greese, grime and 
safely givea hair areal smooth JET SLACK 
TINT that fairly glows with hfe and lustre, 
Don’t put up with faded dull, burnt, off color hair 
& minute longer. TINTZ Jet Black Cake works 
@rndual ... each shampoo leaves your hair blacker, lovelier, safter, 
easier to manage. No dyed look. Won't hurt permanents. Full cake 
50e (3 for $1). TINTZ comes in Jot Black, light, medium and dark 
Brown, Titian, and Blonde. Order todey! State shade wanted. 
SEND NO MONEY 23522) portman pluspote 

s Uy: 
Gnce of satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. (We Pay Postage 
ff remittance cones with order.) Don't wait — Write to 
TINTZ COMPANY, Dept.611, 207 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO. 
Eanaoran OFFICES: Dept. G11 2a cCoLLecs STREET, TORONTO. 


š 5.55 & 
0.75-20 33.95 6.45 


ce C. O. O. If a 
yoa eend Cash in 










Prizes Totaling Over 


$50,000,000 


Awarded Since 1930 


Have YOU shared in the $50,000,000 
in cash and merchandise prizes 
awarded in legitimate prize contests 
during the past ten years? Whether 
you have or not, you are bound to 
find CROSS-WORDS & CONTEST 
NEWS a valuable asset in capturing 
prize awards in current contests! The 
contest features in every issue keep 
you informed on latest happenings 
and help you-WIN! 


Valuable Contest Features 


Charles A. Kraatz, who has won 
1,171 prizes valued at $17,875 since 
1927, writes an informative, helpful 
article on “How To Win Prize Con- 
tests” in every issue—Gilson V. Wil- 
lets, director of International Contest 
Headquarters, gives you his newsy, 
interesting “National Contest Notes’ 
—Louise Voorhees passes along her 
“Contest Comments’’—the Current 
Contests department gives complete 
details on current national contests— 
and there are special contests for 
readers—IN EVERY ISSUE! 


Entertaining Crosswords 


In addition, every number brings you 
thirty-six carefully-selected, enter- 
taining crossword puzzles, construct- 
ed by well-known experts, to help you 
chase boredom and enlarge your 
vocabulary—and there are other fea- 
tures you’re bound to enjoy! 


Special $200.00 Contest 


There’s a big $200.00 Tri-Puzzle Con- 
test starting in the December 1940 
issue—with 51 chances to win! If you 
like to solve crossword puzzles, 
here’s your opportunity to win a 
prize! Don’t miss it! 


Get A Copy Today! 


See for yourself why tens of thou- 
sands of crossword and contest fans 
buy CROSS-WORDS & CONTEST 
NEWS—get a copy at your news- 
stand or direct from us today! Or, 
send us $1.00 (Canada, Foreign 
$1.50), and receive the next eight is- 
sues of this magazine — for pastime 
ae Single . copies 15e. Act 
now 


Cross-Words 
And Contest News 


Dept. C1, 215 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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es 
Learn to set up and run ANY 
kind of machine; MAKE MORE eede 
MONEY NOW by learnin 
quickly HOW TO DO THING 
which usually take years of 
study and practice. The de- 
mand for SKILLED men Is AL- @ 
READY ahead of the supply, 
then what WILL IT BE a month or two from now? 
$ Don’t miss this chance to qualify for promo- 
tion, don’t this Big Opportunity w. 
Bi er Pay ‘don't miss Ò ity which 
youre almost for the asking. Elght Big Books Chockful of 
Important mechanical facts toid slmply and clearly, Over 3000 
pages, nearly 3000 filustrations cover every euhject fully, Includ~ 
ing Tool Making, Pattern Making, Foundry Work, Mechanical 
Drawing, Forging, Macbine Shnp Practice and Management, and 
hi of otber subjects. 
a = 
8 Big Books (1940 Edition) Sent FREE 
to you for examination. Decide in your own home or place of 
bueiness whether nr not you want to keep eee up. on 
any facts you want to, Note their great MONEY MAKING 
value, then, if you want them, pay on the easiest kind of payments. 
Send NOW and we will Inciude a year's consulting membership 
in the American Technioal Society without extra charge—and also 
2 Big Binder of nearly 800 pazes with 267 original shop tickets 
with 1200 iliustrations, Theseshow, step by step, how to set up an 
run almost any kind of joh and are in additlon to the 8 hoo 
Amerlean Teehnical Socisty, Publieshars—Home Study Coursss. 


See ee ee eee oe ee eee ee ee eee eee a e 
American Technical Society, Dept. S840, Drexe! at S@th St., Chicago. 
Xou moy rend me the 8 big NEW books and binder of ehop tickets for 
free examination. I will pay the few cents delivery chergee only, un- 
tess I decide to keep them in which case I will send $2.00 in ten 3 
and $3.00 per month until the total price of only $34,830 is-psid. t 
I return them in 10 days I will owo you nothing. Because I send 
how you agree to give me s membership in the merican Technical 
pce entitling ms to consulting privileges with any of your experts 
T ONG year, 


Name, cocceroccccovsceosossrsrererssseresereee 


AGGrema, oc ec or ses rcrrecraetoceterestecseosrensesgseozrrr coe 
attach @ letter stati 8 occupation, employers name ‘and 
badress And that of at least one business tan’ as reference, 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


TO BE SET TO MUSIC 


Free Examinatione. Send Your Poems To 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A.B. MASTER OF MUSIC 
5i0-MG Se. Alexandria Los Angales, Calif. 


Flush Poisons From - 
Kidneys and Stop 
Getting Up Nights 


Be Healthier, Happier — 
Live Longer 


eesacee 





















When you can get for 35 cents a safe, efficient 
and harmless stimulant and diuretic that should 
-fush from your kidneys the waste matter, poi- 
“sons and acid that are now doing you harm, why 
continue to break your restful sleep by getting 
up through the night? 

Don’t be an EASY MARK and accept a sub- 
stitute—Ask for Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Cap- 
sules—GET GOLD MEDAL—the original—the 
genuine, Look for the Gold Medal on the box-— 
36 cents, 

Other symptoms of weak kidneys and irri- 
tated bladder may be backache, puffy eyes, 
shifting pains, burning or scanty passage, 
DON'T ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE. 





Our Graduates 


of ALL the 


Identification Bureaus 
in America! 


Send for complete list of over 600 Bureaus where 
our graduates have been placedin good positions as 


FINGER PRINT EXPERTS 


Then write the nearest Bureau and learn what 
our graduates think of us! 


Wo hsve epace here to lst only a FEW 
of these more than 600 institutions, so be 
sure to send for the complete listi 
State of Utah Schenectady, N. Y, 
State of Ohio Scranton, Pa. 
Boston, Mass, Lineoin, Neb. 

New York, N. Y, Mobiia, Ala. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Little Reek, Ark, 
St. Paul, Minn. Pontiac, Mich, 










Mexico City, Mex, Havana, Cuba 
Augusta, Ga. Miami, Fia. 
Seattle, Wash. Birmingham, Alg, 
Omaha, Neb. Cotumbus, Ohio 


Des Moines, fa, 
Montreal, Can. 
Cedar Rapids, fa. 


Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex, ` 
Windsor, Ont, 


Eigin, Hi. Puehlo, Colo, 

Syracuse, N. Y. Salt Lake City, Utah 
x Tampa, Fla. Atlantie City, N. J. 

Long Beach, Cal. Sioux City, la, 

St. Louis, Me, Rochester, N. Yy 


State of Michigan Lansing, Mich. 

Stato of Wash, Burlington, la, 

Stata of Mass. Erie, Pa, 

State of HHinois Oklahoma City, Okla, 
State of Idahe Trenton, N. 3. 

State of Colorade Detroit, Mich. 

State of lowa EI Paso, Tex. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Spokane, Wash, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Shreveport, La, 
Waltham, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Paterson, N. J 


Want a Regular Monthly: Salary? 


“= Bea Secret Service and Identification Expert 


Enjoy the thrili of getting your man—with no persons! dangsr— 
PLUS a reguler monthly paid salary and tbe opportunity to share 
in Rewsrds. Learn at home, in spare time, and at iow cost, tho 
unique secrets of this young, feseinating and fast growing profes- 
sion. You have exactly the same opportunity that waa offered tho 
hundreds of our graduates who now hold splendid positions in mora 
than 600 institutions, Each of these bureaus haga anywhoro from 
ONE to FIFTEEN of our graduates on regular aslaries-—and new 
openings develop from time to time. 


Wonderful Opportunity for TRAINED MEN 
In This Young, Fast Growing Profession. 


Of the thousands of towns in America, three-fourths are still with- 
out identification bureaus. Many more are bound to come! That 
spelis OPPORTUNITY, But you must be READY. It’s easy to 
master this profossion that combines thrills with personal safety, 
AND the security of a steady income. We show you HOW-~just as 
we have already shown the hundreds who now hold good pay positions. 


F R E E p The Confidential Reports Operator 
a No. 38 Mado to His Chief. 


Just rusk coupon! Fotlew thie Operator’a exciting hunt for a mur- 
derous gang. Also, get free, ‘The Blue Book of Crime,” showing 
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LORD of the 


SILENT 


DEATH 


by ROBERT MOORE WILLIAMS 


EATH came out of a box and 
D stalked through the streets of 
Chicago. 

Samuel Morton found the box in 
Asia Minor, in a niche in the tomb of 
a forgotten Sumerian king, and not 
being able to open it, brought it back 
to this country with him. Morton was 
an archeologist, on the staff of the 
Asia Museum, located in South Chi- 
cago. 

After months of effort, he succeed- 
ed, one hot August afternoon, in open- 
ing the box. But the death that lurked 
in it did not strike then. It waited. 

Morton was alone that night, in the 
basement of the museum, trying to 
decipher the hieorglyphics engraved 
on the lid of the box—hieroglyphics 
written in no known language—when 
the silence came. The first sound to 
disappear was the rattle of the street 
cars on the surface line a block dis- 
tant. 

Morton was too engrossed in his 
work to notice that he could no longer 
hear the cars. 

Then the soft rustle of the blower 
fan pushing cool air into the hot base- 
ment went into silence. 

He still didn’t notice the cessation 
of sound, did not realize that incred- 
ible death was creeping closer to him 
every second. 

Even when the energetic tick of the 
alarm clock sitting on a mummy case 
was no longer audible, Morton did not 
sense that death was near. He was 
lost in his work. 

But when he could no longer hear 
the scratch of his pen on the paper, 
he realized that something was hap- 
pening. He looked up, 


Morton was a solidly built, craggy 
giant. His face burned a deep brown 
by the sun of the Arabian desert, a 
shock of white hair that for days was 
undisturbed by brush or comb, he sat 
in his chair, every sense suddenly 
alert. His eyes raced over the room, 
seeking the cause of the uncanny si- 
lence. 

He saw nothing. 

But he recognized the presence of 
danger and reached for the telephone. 
It was the last move he ever made, As 
his fingers closed around the instru- 
ment, the silence hit him. 

It had the effect of a physical blow. 
The smack of a prizefighter’s fist 
would not have rocked him more. As 
he gasped one word into the telephone, 
his body seemed to be lifted clear out 
of the chair. His muscles, tensing in- 
voluntarily, hurled him upward, like 
a grotesque jack-in-the-box that has 
been suddenly released. He hit the 
chair as he fell, crashing it to the floor 
with him. 

His body writhed, a slow, tortuous 
twisting. Muscles swelled in his throat 
as he screamed in pain. But no sound 
came. 

The threshing of his heavy body on 
the concrete floor produced no sound. 
The scream was blotted into utter si- 
lence. 

Before the muscular writhing had 
ceased, his flesh began to change color. 
The tan of his face, stamped with lines 
of torture, became a reddish pink. 
Thousands of microscopic pinpoints of 
color spread in a creeping tide over 
his body. 

The silence held. Viciously, as 
though making certain no more life 
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was left in his body, the silence held. 

When it liftea. went into nothing- 
ness, vanished, not more than a min- 
ute had passed. 

But in that minute Samuel Morton 
had died. 

The Lord of the Silent Death had 
emerged from the cell which had held 
him imprisoned for ages. 


“ROCKS” MALON E—the name 
“Rocks” came frum his calling—lived 
two blocks from the Asian Museum. 
But that wasn’t his fault. He would 
have lived nearer if he could have 
found a room. Im fact, for one deliri- 
ously happy month, he had sitept on a 
cot in the basement of the museum. 
Then Sharp, the thin-faced business 
manager who hac charge of the prop- 
erty and the fina.:ces, had caught him 
and given him the bounce. l 

“Malone, get to he!) out of here,” 
Sharp said. “Of all the damned 
fools we have around here, you are 
prosably the worst. I should think you 
would get enough archeology just by 
spending fourteen hours a day here.” 

“Aw. hell, I’m not hurting anything. 
Why can’t I sleep here if I want to?” 
Rocks had answered. 

“Because ıt is against the regula- 
tions, and you xuow ıt. Go on, NOW, 
before I report you to the Board.” 

Grumbling, Rocks had taken his cot 
and left. And Sherp had reported him 
to the board anytow, but that august 
body, in view of his youth and the pa- 
thetic interest he had in archeology, 
had not reprimaiuded nim. They were 
archeologists themselves and they 
knew how the science gets into the 
blood and bones of a man. Secreily, 
they had rather approved of Rocks 
trying to sleep in the basement, so he 
could be near his beloved relics of dead 
and gone civilizations. They were 
grooming him for a place with the 
next expedition. “As likely a lad as 
I have ever seen,” old Andreas Mc- 
Cumber had said about him. In his 
day McCumber had dug into half the 
buried cities in Asia Minor and it was 
his boast that he knew a man who had 
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the makings of an archeologist when 
he saw one. “Oi course he’s young 
yet. But a little seasoning will cure 
that.” Rocks was twenty-three, but 
to McCumber, who was past seventy, 
twenty-three was only late boyhood. 
“Besides,” McCumber had rumbied in 
his beard at the board meeting. 
“Penny will—ah—comb my whiskers 
—if she—ah—discovers that I have 
permitted him to sleep in the base- 
ment.” 

Penny was 
daughter. 

But Rocks had already located a 
room about two plocks from the mu- 
seum and had moved in. 

That was why the police found him 
so quickly. 

It was an August night, as hot as 
hades, and Rocks was sleeping with 
both feet practically out the window, 
to take advantage of the late breeze. 
He awakened to the sound of his land- 
lady’s protesting voice. 

“But I tell you, Officer, you can’t 
want Mr. Malone. He’s a fine boy and 
I will vouch for him personally. I’m 
sure he hasn’t done anything wrong.” 

“I’m not saying hes done anything 
wrong, madam,” a bass rumble an- 
swered. “But the officer on the beat 
said he lived here.” 

A rap sounded on the door. Rocks 
took his feet out of the window and 
said, “Come in.” 

“A blue-coated figure thrust his 
head in. “You Maione ?” he inquired. 

“Yes. What’s wrong?” 

“We want you over at the Mu- 
seum.” 

Rocks was already grabbing for his 
clothes, jerking them on over his pa- 
jamas. “Whaťs wrong? What’s hap- 
pened ?” 

The cop shook his head. He was still 
a little white around the gills. “We 
don’t know what’s happened. The saw- 
bones wasn’t there when I left. But 
we want you to wentify a man.” 

“Why can’t he identify himself?” 

The officer wiped perspiration from 
his face. “Because he’s dead.” 

“Dead!” The word leaped from 


MeCumber’s grand- 
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Rocks’ lips. The first shiver of fear 
knifed through him. He was not yet 
wide awake and he hadn’t fully com- 
prehended what the officer wanted. 
But that single word shocked him to 
instant wakefulness. 

In the basement of the museum 
they found three men talking earnest- 
ly in a corner. They weren’t in uni- 
form but their bearing fairly shouted 
“Detective!” They looked scared. 
Rocks didn’t know it then, but these 
three men belonged to the homicide 
squad. They were accustomed to look- 
ing at violent death in all its forms. 
Stiffs didn’t scare them. 

But they were scared. 

They had the uneasy alertness of 
the man-hunter wao senses danger. 

His escort turned Rocks over to 
them. 

“I'm Kennedy; homicide bureau,” 
said one of them. He had a heavy, im- 
passive face and eyes that were drills 
of jet. “Sorry to bother you, Malone. 
You work here?” 

‘Tm on the staff.” 

“Good. The doc is already here. We 
want you to identify a body, if you 
can. Come this way.” 

Kennedy led Rocks to the large 
basement room, the other two plain- 
clothesmen following behind. 

This was the room where the speci- 
mens brought back from the four cor- 
ners of Asia were. uncrated and 
cleaned and prepared for display on 
the floors above. Loot from the tomb 
of forgotten kings, bits of pottery 
from Ephesus, a winged bull carved 
out of the stone of Nineveh, mummy 
cases from Egypt—for Egypt was in- 
eluded by the museum—bhbeads from 
the valley of the Tigris-Euphrates, big 
and little, the relics of lost and dead 
centuries were piled here. Even in the 
daylight the place was ghostly. 

Photographers were popping flash- 
light bulbs and taking pictures of the 
exact position of the body. As Rocks 
entered they took their last picture 
and stood aside and the doctor from 
the coroner’s office bent over the body 
and began his examination. 
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Then Rocks saw the body on the 
floor. He recoiled. “My God! That’s 
Samuel Morton.” 

His respect for Morton amounted 
almost to reverence. Morton was a 
world-wide figure in the field of arche- 
ology, and to Rocks Malone, he was 
little short of a god. Rocks had looked 
up to this man, had longed to be like 
him. On the next expedition, Rocks 
was to go along as Morton’s assistant. 

Now Morton was dead. 

“What—what happened ?”’ 
whispered. 

The doctor stood up. His face was 
ashen, 

“That’s what I would like te know— 
what happened. This man has been 
dead less than an hour.” 

“At eleven-thirty Central phoned in 
there was a receiver off the hook here 
and said the operator thought some- 
body had tried to call the police,” Ken- 
nedy interrupted. 

“Heh ?” the doctor queried. His pro- 
fessional aplomb had deserted him 
completely. ‘The important point is: 
what was the cause of death? To my 
knowledge there is no record in med- 
ical history of a death like this. Look.” ” 

‘Tve already looked,” Kennedy 
said, turning away. “Once is enough.” 

Rocks looked again at the solid, 
craggy face he had known so well. 
The skin had always been tanned, but 
now it was red. Puffed and discolored. 
And red—like a chunk of raw beef- 
steak, like the carcass of a skinned 
animal. The first impression he got 
was that the skin had been removed. 
But he bent over, fighting against 
the sickness in his stomach, and 
saw that the skin had not been 
removed. It had been punctured, in 
literally thousands of places. Morton’s 
face looked like thousands of pins had 
been stuck in it..When the pins had 
been removed, the blood oozed 
through. 

A later report by the medical exam- 
iner disclosed that there was not a 
spot on Morton’s body that was not 
full of microscopic holes—millions of 
them. Even the soles of his feet, pro- 
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tected by his shoes, showed the same 
horrible markings. 

But it was the coat that held Rocks’ 
eyes. Where the doctor had taken hold 
of it, the cloth had crumbled. Rocks 
tested it. The cloth fell away in his 
fingers, fell into a dark ash. The cloth 
looked all right, until it was touched. 
Then it crumbled into a dust as fine 
as powder. 

The hottest fire would not leave so 
fine an ash. 

“What do you think killed him, 
Doc?” Kennedy asked. 

The doctor brushed perspiration 
from his face. “Really, I could not haz- 
ard an opinion. There is nothing like 
this in medical records. It’s appalling. 
I trust—ah——that it is not some new 
kind of plague. No, it couldn’t be that. 
No disease would destroy his clothing. 
I can’t even begin to guess what hap- 
pened, but the body must be removed 
for a complete examination.” 

Rocks was so sunk in grief that he 
scarcely noticed the men who lifted 
all that was mortal of the old arche- 
ologist on to a stretcher. 

Kennedy came to him and said sym- 
pathetically. “Don’t take it so hard, 
Malone. Morton, I guess, was a friend 
of yours.” 

Rocks told the detective what the 
archeologist had meant to him. Ken- 
nedy’s eyes softened. “I’m sorry, Ma- 
lone. We'll do everything we can to 
discover what happened, but frankly 
I don’t know which way to turn. I’ve 
been talking on the phone to some of 
the men who are in charge of the mu- 
seum. McCumber was one, Sharp was 
another. They’re on their way over 
here.” 

The detective hesitated. ‘Malone, 
maybe you can help us.” 

“TI do anything I can.” 

“Good. When I talked to Mr. Sharp, 
he said, ‘I knew something like this 
was going to happen. I knew it!’ When 
I asked him what he meant he said 
something about a box that Morton 
had brought back with him from 
Asia.” 

“Box?” The touch of an eerie chill 
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raced down Rocks’ spine. “Yes. There 
it is, sitting on the scale we use to 
weigh specimens.” 

The lid was open. 

“He—he must have opened it this 
afternoon,” Rocks said. 

He wondered what Morton had 
found in that box. Treasure—or some- 
thing else? It was empty now, the lid 
back, the eunning combination lock 
visible. 

But what had been in the box they 
did not know, until Sharp got there 
and told his story. 


CHAPTER II 


HARP, the business manager, was 

a prim-faced nervous individual. 
He had an eye tick. It was working 
overtime now. He spoke rapidly, the 
words running over each other. 

“Yes, yes, PI tell you exactly what 
happened. It was horrible, terrible.” 
He mopped his face. Mr. Morton had 
just succeeded in opening this box 
when I entered.” 

“How long had the box been here?” 
Kennedy interrupted. 


“I—ah—about three months have 


- elapsed since Mr. Morton . returned 


from his last expedition. He brought 
it back with him.” 

“Three months to open it?” Ken- 
nedy said doubtfully. “Why didn’t he 
use a torch on it?” 

“I think I can answer that,” Mc- 
Cumber said. The old archeologist had 
arrived a few minutes after the busi- 
ness manager. He had received the 
news of the death of his associate 
calmly but it was obvious that he was 
deeply affected. He and Morton had 
been fellow workers for more than 
forty years. Now Morton was dead, 
and McCumber’s sorrow was too deep 
for expression. It didn’t show on his 
face. But when he entered the base- 
ment, he leaned rather heavily on his 
granddaughter’s arm. Penny, who al- 
ways drove his car for him, had driv- 
en him down. Now she stood, pale and 
silent, beside his chair. 
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“There were several reasons why 
we didn’t use a cutting torch,” Mc- 
Cumber said. “Foremost was the fact 
that, whatever the contents of the box 
were, we did not wish to damage 
them. Secondly, we felt that in time 
we would discover the secret of open: 
ing it. And in the third place, force 
would have ruined the delicate hiero- 
glyphics inscribed on it. We especially 
did not want to do that.” 

The detective turned again to 
Sharp. “Will you tell us what was in 
the box, sir?” 

The business manager moistened 
his lips. A hush fell over the group. 
The officer in uniform twisted uneas- 
ily. The two detectives tried to show 
nothing, but their forced expressions 
showed the fear that gnawed at them. 
Kennedy’s black eyes were lances of 
apprehension. 

Rocks Malone moved across the 
room and stood beside Penny, a ges- 
ture purely protective. His mind was 
in a turmoil as he waited for Sharp 
to speak. Was there a connection be- 
tween that box and Morton’s death? 
What kind of a connection? His eyes 
strayed toward it. Under the lights he 
could see the hieroglyphics delicately 
carved on it. 

What was the message that the un- 
known writer had tried to convey with 
those wavy lines? Had he cut a warn- 
ing sign, a—Hands Off—Danger— 
symbol to warn against opening it? 
Had—But Sharp was speaking. 

“I had come down to the basement 
to discuss with Mr. Morton certain 
items in the budget for his next expe- 
dition. He had just opened the box. 
He said, ‘Oh, I say, Sharp, come here, 
will you? I want you to tell me what 
you see in this box.’ 

“To be frank, I was curious about 
the contents myself. I, and I imagine 
everyone connected with the museum, 
had been of the opinion that perhaps 
the box contained treasure, possibly 
jewels, which in the present state of 
our finances, would be of great help 
to us.” 
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Sharp hesitated, seeking words. 
From the night came the rattle of a 
street car and the clang of the motor- 
man’s bell. The blower fan rustled as 
it pushed air into the basement. On 
the mummy care the alarm clock— 
set to remind Morton when it was time 
to quit work and go home—ticked 
noisily. 

“What was in it ?” Kennedy husked. 

Sharp took a deep breath. “At first, 
I saw nothing, and the immediate im- 
pression J gained was that it was 
empty. Then, as I bent over to peer 
into the box, I caught a glimpse of its 
contents.” i 

Everyone in the room leaned for- 
ward as Sharp hesitated. He said, 

“I don’t know what that thing in 
the box was. I can’t ever hazard a 
guess. But a beam of light leaped at 
me from the box, and the light orig- 
inated at a spot that was several 
inches above the bottom. In other 
words, it came from nothingness. 

“As I straightened up, the light 
vanished. Morton said, ‘Did you see 
that damned thing? I asked him what 
it was. He didn’t know but he seemed 
puzzled and perturbed and he asked 
me to look again. 

“Then I began to see more clearly. 
There was something in the box, 
something that was almost invisible.” 

“Invisible ?” Kennedy breathed hus- 
kily. 

“Yes. Almost invisible. From cer- 
tain positions we ceuld see the con- 
tents of the receptacle—a smoky, 
misty mass. That’s the only way I can 
describe it. A smoky mass. It was un- 
real, and just trying to look at it 
strained the eyes.” 

“What happened then?” Kennedy 
said. 

“Morton thrust his hand into the 
box. And his hand disappeared!” 

“What!” 

“His fingers, up to the knuckles, 
simply disappeared. No, they weren't 
cut off. The effect was similar to 
thrusting the hand into a basin of 
murky water. Morton instantly jerked 
his hand out, and it was uninjured, 
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except that the fingers were stained 
a faint red. The point is—there was 
something in the box that was almost 
invisible, and an object thrust into 
it was rendered iuvisible, too. 

“Morton was tremendously puzzled. 
I can’t recall his exact words, but he 
seemed to be of the opinion that the 
contents of the box were extra-di- 
mensional.” 

“Extra-dimensional ?” Kennedy in- 
terrogated. 

“Something like that,” Sharp ad- 
mitted. “Oh I know it sounds utterly 
fantastic. I was of the opinion that 
Morton did not know what he was 
talking about, but later events showed 
me that I was wrong.” 

“What happened next?” the detec- 
tive queried. 

“This happened,” Sharp answered. 
The man was trembling. The hand- 
kerchief with which he tried to mop 
his face fluttered in an unsteady hand. 

“Either something came out of 
that boz, or something came through 
that box and escaped into the base- 
ment!” 

Sharp’s eyes went over the room, 
jerking from obiect to object like a 
man who suspects the presence of an 
incredible enemy and is warily watch- 
ing for that enemy to strike. 

The action sent cold chills up Rocks 
Malone’s back. Something had come 
out of that box. It might still be here 
in the museum. Sharp thought it 
might be. He was looking for it. 

“Through the box?” McCumber 
spoke. “I don’t understand. How could 
anything come through it?” 

“I don’t understand either,” the 
business manager answered. “I’m only 
telling you what Morton thought. He 
said the box might be a gateway be- 
tween this world and a higher dimen- 
sional world. If the box is such a gate- 
way, then something came through it. 
If it is not a gateway, then some- 
thing came out of the box and escaped 
into the basement.” 

His eyes ran from face to face of 
his hearers. 

“How do you know something came 
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out ?”’ McCumber persisted. He seemed 
to have taken over the questioning 
from Kennedy. 

“Because I saw it,” Sharp answered. 

In the silence of the basement 
Rocks could hear several men breath- 
ing heavily. i 

“It lifted up, out of the box,” Sharp 
continued. “It was a mass of grayish 
smoke, of shifting planes and impos- 
sible angles. It rose straight up and 
seemed to pause in the air. While it 
hung in the air—and I cannot begin 
to suggest an explanation for this— 
I suddenly seemed to lose my hearing. 
I couldn’t hear a sound. There was ut- 
ter, complete silence. It was the oddest 
sensation I have ever experienced.” 

Again the handkerchief wiped 
sweat from his face. 

“Then—like a finger snap—the 
thing vanished. It disappeared into 
thin air. And when it vanished, I re- 
covered from my deafness.” 

Rocks felt Penny’s fingers search- 
ing for his hand. Her hand slid into 
his. She was trembling. 

The detectives were pale, their faces 
bloodless. How much they had really 
understood of Sharp’s description was 
open to doubt. Only a mathematical 
physicist could have grasped all the 
possibilities he had opened, and the 
cops weren’t physicists. But they were 
alert. One had half-drawn his run. 
They were warily looking around the 
room. 

“What did you do then?” McCum- 
ber persisted. 

“We naturally spent some time 
searching the besement. When we 
found nothing, I began to suspect we 
were the victims of. an illusion, that 
nothing had really come out of the 
box, that our imaginations were play- 
ing us tricks. Consequently, since it 
was already late in the afternoon, I 
departed. I thought nothing more of 
the matter until the police called me 
and told me that a man was dead here. 
Then I instantly realized that some- 
thing had come out of the box, some- 
thing utterly foreign to the science of 
our present day, something of which 
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we have no knowledge, but which may 
be here now, watching us, waiting to 
pounce on its next victim—” 

He subsided, and Kennedy, looking 
closely at him, shoved him a chair. 
“Here, sir. You had better sit down.” 

Sharp almost collapsed. “Thanks,” 
he muttered. 

“One further question,” McCumber 
said. “Where was the box sitting when 
Morton opened it?” 

“Why—” Sharp looked startled. 
“On that heavy table.” He pointed to 
a table across the room. 

“But it’s on the scales now,” Mc- 
Cumber said, nodding his head toward 
it. 

“Yes, it is,” Sharp answered. “Mr. 
Morton must have moved it after I 
left.” 

McCumber turned to the detectives. 
“Gentlemen, if I may suggest it, I 
think it would be wise to search the 
museum.” 

The detectives looked like they 
didn’t enjoy the task, but they went 
about it efficiently, guns drawn. The 
others remained in the basement. 
Sharp kept up a running fire of nerv- 
ous conversation, to which McCumber 
paid little attention. The old arche- 
ologist seemed to be lost in thought. 


Kennedy returned. The detective 
was very pale. “We didn’t find any- 
thing,” he said. “We still don’t know 
whether it’s here or not. But we can’t 
take a chance of that thing getting 
loose. We'll stay here, as a guard.” 
He looked sharply at McCumber and 
the business manager. “If I may sug- 
gest it, this has been quite a strain on 
you. Perhaps it would be best if you 
went home and rested. However if 
someone who is familiar with the mu- 
seum will stay—”’ 

“TIl stay,” said Rocks. 

“No,” Penny protested. “If that 
thing should attack you—” 

Over her protests, Rocks stayed. 
However he walked out to the car with 
them. Sharp came out of the museum 
with them, but he had his own car, 
and drove off immediately. 
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McCumber settled himself in the 
seat, and Penny, still protesting, slid 
under the wheel. 

“What do you think, sir?” Rocks 
queried. “Do you have any suggestions 
about looking for that—thing?” 

“Pm afraid I don’t, lad,” the old 
man answered. “Nothing like it has 
ever been seen before.” He reached 
into his pocket for his pipe. His quest- 
ing fingers brought from the pocket 
not only the pipe but a spherical piece 
of glass that looked like a child’s mar- 
ble. He held it under the dash lamp. 
“A marble? Wonder where I picked 
that up?” Then he dropped it back 
into his pocket as he explored for his 
tobacco. “This much I can say, lad. 
Whatever it was that came out of that 
box, the museum, in a sense, is re- 
sponsible. We brought the damned 
thing to this country. We've got to 
capture or destroy it before it does any 
more damage. If such a thing should 
escape into the city, the results might 
be terrible. I'll be down early in the 
morning, lad. I hate to go off like this, 
but the old body won’t take punish- 
ment like it once would. You be 
careful.” g 

“T will, sir.” 

“You darned well better be,” said 
Penny, as she slipped the car into 
gear. 


ROCKS returned to the museum. 
With Kennedy and the other detec- 
tives he again made a complete search 
of the building. The museum was 
filled with nooks and crannies where 
anything might hide. They found 
nothing. : 

They were again in the basement 
when the telephone on the main floor 
started ringing. 

Who would be calling at this time 
of the night, Rocks wondered as he 
raced upward to answer it. Very few 
people knew the number. 

He jerked the phone from its hook, 
and the voice in his ears almost took 
his breath away. It was Penny. She 
was screaming. 

“Rocks, please come quickly. That 
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terrible thing is here. It’s got grand- 
father. Hurry, please—” 

He waited to hear no more. 

“Come on,” he yelled to the detec- 
tives. “That damned thing is loose 
again.” 

Sirens screamed in the night as the 
squad car raced to the home of An- 
dreas McCumber. Rocks rode in the 
seat beside Kennedy, and urged the 
detective to drive faster. 

“Tm doing seventy now,” Kennedy 
grated. 

“Then do eighty,” Rocks answered. 
Blood was running down his chin 
where he had bitten his lips. In his 
mind was the single thought: has 
something happened to Penny? 


CHAPTER III 


ENNY’S parents were dead. She 
lived with her grandfather, in a 
huge old brick house on a side street. 
They found her lying at the foot of 
the front steps. Rocks’ heart leaped 
into his mouth when he saw the white 
form lying there, crumpled and twist- 
ed, in the rays from the light burning 
over the front door. Until that mo- 
ment he had not fully known how 
much she meant to him. ` 

“Penny,” he whispered. 

Had the same horrible death struck 
at her? Had she tried to flee only to 
find death racing after her, death com- 
ing faster than she could run? 

He was trembling as he knelt beside 
her. 

Then—she stirred in his arms. Her 
dress did not fall into dust at his 
touch, as Mort6n’s clothing had. And 
her skin was white, not a hideous 
blotched red. Death had passed her 
by. 
“Oh, Rocks,” she whispered. “It was 
awful—”’ 

Kennedy and his two men paused 
only long enough to make certain 
Penny was not injured. Then they 
went on into the house, and Rocks, 
even in the pressure of that moment, 
found time to admire their courage. 
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Good boys, those cops were. They 
knew they might find something in- 
side that house <gainst which their 
guns would prove useless. But they 
drew the guns, and went in. 

“Are you all right?’ Rocks whis- 
pered. 

“I—I think so. After I called you, 
I ran outside to call for help and I 
slipped and fell down the steps.” 

He picked her up and carried her 
inside, laid her on a divan. He did not 
ask about her grandfather. He could 
hear the detectives on the floor above. 
They had stopped racing through the 
house, jerking open doors. They were 
all gathered in one room and they 
weren’t saying much. 

Then Kennedy came down the 
stairs, with one of his men. “Malone,” 
he called softly. 

“Here,” Rocks answered. Kennedy 
came in. His eyes were black agates in 
a mask of dough. He slipped his gun 
back into its holster and said to the 
man who followed him, “You stay 
here with the girl. Malone, will you 
come upstairs with me?” 

Rocks nodded. The detective led the 
way upstairs. 

_McCumber lay on the floor. The skin 
of his face was a blotch of red. His 
clothing had fallen away into dust. 
He had been working at his desk. 
When death struck him he had fallen 
to the floor. 

Kennedy took a sheet from the bed 
and placed it over the still form. 


Penny, very pale but very resolute, 
came into the room. , 

“Are you strong enough to tell us 
what happened?” Kennedy asked 
gently. 

“T came in to kiss him goodnight,” 
she answered. “He was lying there on 
the floor. I started to run to the tele- 
phone—then I heard something.” She 
shuddered. “It was—I didn’t hear any- 
thing. You can’t hear silence, I sup- 
pose. But I did hear it. My feet didn’t 
make any sound on the floor. I know 
I screamed, but I couldn’t ever hear 
the sound of my own voice. I ran to 
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call the museum, then I ran outside to 
call for help.” 

“Did you see anything in the 
room ?” 

“No. The desk light was burning 
and most of the room was in shadows, 
but if anything was here, I didn’t see 
it. But—” she paused. 

“What is it, miss?” Kennedy in- 
quired gently. 

“It isn’t anything I’m sure of,” she 
answered. ‘But I think that thing fol- 
lowed us home from the museum. I 
had the feeling that we were being 
followed.” 

“Did you see anything following 
you?” 

She shook her head. “It was just 
an impression, a feeling.” 

“You had better go lie down,” said 
Rocks. “We’ll take care of every- 
thing.” He looked at Kennedy. “Can 
she have a man to be on guard outside 
her door ?” 

“She sure can. I'll call headquarters 
and get a special detail here at once.” 
Gently Rocks led her to her room. Bet- 
ter than anyone else, he knew how 
impossible it was to put into words 
anything that would make her feel 
better. Only time could do that. And 
now that the terrible death had struck 
twice, he knew that Penny might be 
in danger. No one could tell where it 
would strike again. Or why. 

It was a death that came in silence. 
It came out of nowhere, struck, and 
passed back into nowhere, leaving no 
clews behind it. It had come out of a 
metal box found in the tomb of a king 
forgotten for six thousand years. It 
was older than the king. It was older 
than history, It came out of the black 
past of the planet with horrible, mon- 
strous death. Sharp had seen it—a 
creature of planes and angles, flashing 
lights, a creature that disappeared at 
will, and reappeared elsewhere. It had 
been here in this home, and had struck 
down a man. It might be here still, 
watching, waiting. 

Penny cried as she lay on her bed 
and wiped the tears away, and tried 
to think. How had it entered the 
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house? The doors had been locked. 
Of course it coula have secured en- 
trance through an open window, but 
how had it passed so unerringly 
through the rooms, seeking out her 
grandfather? Why had it killed him? 
Dia he threaten its existence? 

Penny tried to think, and tried not 
to. 

Rocks talked to Kennedy. The burly 
detective said, “If this was an ordi- 
nary murder, I would know how to 
handle it. The first thing we always 
look for is the motive. When we find 
that, we’ve got the killer. But there’s 
no motive here—there’s not any- 
thing. Frankly, Malone, I’m up a tree. 
We’ve got to find that thing, and de- 
stroy it, quickly. Supposing it should 
start wandering loose through the 
streets of Chicago—” The detective 
shuddered. “Malone, if you have any 
ideas, let’s have them. I admit I don’t 
know what to do.” 

Rocks had been thinking too. “This 
thing came out of that box back in 
the museum. If the secret of control- 
ling it is anywhere, it’s written on the 
lid of that box.” He gritted his teeth. 
“I don’t think we have a chance in a 
million of cracking that language, but 
right now it’s the only thing I see to 
try.” 

“We'll go back to the museum,” said 
Kennedy. “I can’t help with the lan- 
guage, but I want another look around 
that place.” 

The authorities responsible in cases 
of sudden death had already arrived 
at the McCumber home. Kennedy left 
a special detail to guard Penny. He 
and Rocks went back to the museum. 

Rocks went to work. He began to 
iry to crack the hieroglyphics written 
on the lid of the box. That his task 
was all but impossible, he well knew. 

He could read Sanskrit, Babylonian 
cunieform, and Egyptian picture writ- 
ing with fair readiness. He could 
translate ancient Hebrew and ancient 
Greek. An archeologist had to know 
these languages. 

He thought the writing on the box 
might be in one of these languages. 
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He began with Morton’s notes. 

Then the telephone rang again. 
Kennedy went to answer it. He came 
back very excited. 

“That was the girl—Penny,”’ he 
said. “She may have something. She 
described a piece of round glass and 
said her grandfather had found it in 
his pocket tonight as he left the mu- 
seum. She wanted to know if we had 
found it. I didn’t. Did you?” 

“No,” Rocks answered. “But I can’t 
see how it is important.” 

“Nor can I,” Kennedy answered. 
“But it might be. I'l] call and see if it 
has been found. She also mentioned 
another thing, and this, I think, is 
really important.” 

“What was it?” 

“She said her grandfather was 
writing at his desk when he was 
killed. The piece of paper on which he 
was writing was under a blotter and 
we missed it. She found it. The old 
man had written a single question on 
it.” 

Rocks had risen from his chair. 
Here, he realized, might he a clue that 
would lead them to the capture of the 
incredible creature that was loose 
within the city. “What was the ques- 
tion ?” 

“Why did Morton weigh the box 
a second time?’” Kennedy said. 

“Why did he—” Rocks sat down 
again. His eyes went across the room 
to the box. It was sitting on the scales 
where Morton haa placed it. 

“It’s routine here,” Rocks said slow- 
ly, “to weigh all specimens as soon as 
they are brought in. Many statuettes, 
etc., were constructed as hiding places 
for gems. We weigh them, compute 
their specific gravity, and thus deter- 
mine if they contain a hollow place 
that might be worth investigating.” 

His eyes lit up. “Morton weighed 
that box before it was opened. He 
opened it, and something came out of 
it. But, from Sharp’s description, they 
were in doubt as to whether some- 
thing had really come out of the box. 
There was one way to prove some- 
thing had come out of it—weigh it 
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again and check its present weight 
with its weight when it was brought 
in.” 

Rocks leaped across the room to 
the scales, checked the weight of the 
box. It weighed 121 pounds. Quickly 
he found Morton’s notes and located 
the weight of the box when it was 
first brought to the museum, 

“Before it was opened it weighed 
an even 130 pounds,” he said. “Now 
it only weighs 121, That proves that 
something came out of it.” 

Kennedy whistled. “Nine pounds of 
sudden death. Well, we don’t need any 
proof to know that something came 
out of that box. We’ve got two dead 
men to prove it. Look,” the detective 
finished, “I’m going back to McCum- 
ber’s residence and see if I can locate 
that piece of glass. You keep trying 
to crack that language.” 

He went out of the room on the run. 
The motor of the squad ear howled 
to sudden life outside as the detective 
left. 

Rocks expected Kennedy to return. 
But he didn’t come back that night. 
He called instead. “I’m at the under- 
taker’s. They didn’t find any piece of 
red glass. I’ve been over McCumber’s 
house with a magnifying glass. It 
isn’t there. Either the thing that 
killed him destroyed it, or somebody 
picked it up. You getting anywhere 
with that language?” 

“No,” Rocks groaned. 

“Well, keep trying. My hunch is 
that everything depends on whether 
or not you solve those hieroglyphics. 
I’ve got some checking to do on this 
end. I'll call you if anything turns up.” 
The detective hung up. 

Rocks went back to the basement. 
His job was to crack the language. 
And what a job that was! 

The night ended. Dawn came. The 
morning was passing. Rocks worked 
on. 

The museum was closed that day. 
The police were not willing to take 
a chance on some visitor stumbling 
into a death that came in silence. Nor 
was the museum itself. Sharp ealled 
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in and gave explicit orders on that 
point. 

Rocks drank strong coffee, and 
worked, and failed. The language was 
not similar to cunieform. It was not 
like any language he knew. Every 
time he realized that fact, he shivered. 
It had either been invented by a peo- 
ple so long lost in the past that his- 
tory had no record of them, or it 
didn’t belong on earth at all. 


Yet someone, somewhere, had con- 
structed that box, and had used it to 
safeguard something. Perhaps they 
had used it as a prison, to cage a crea- 
ture they could not control, an entity 
unknown to the science of the present. 
Perhaps later peopies had created leg- 
ends about it—Pandora’s Box. Per- 
haps this was really Pandora’s Box 
that Morton had brought back from 
Asia Minor. 

The creature had waited in that box 
for uncounted centuries. Now a new 
race had opened the door of his prison. 

Now the Lord of the Silent Death 
was free again. 

Rocks Malone kept wondering when 
and where he would strike. 

During the whole day there was not 
even a whisper of the incredible si- 
lence in which men’s lives were blotted 
out. 

But when the second night came— 


CHAPTER IV 


h 

T nine o’clock that night Rocks 
was ready to drop from exhaus- 
tion. He was not only so tired that the 
hieroglyphics blurred tefore his eyes, 
but he had failea. That hurt worse 
than anything else. Everything de- 
pended on his cracking the lost lan- 

guage, and he had failed. 

At nine o’clock it happened. 

There were three officers on duty at 
the museum. They had been sent there 
as a guard detail and they had brought 
in a radio so they could listen to the 
police calls. They had the radio in a 
room on the first fioor, so it would 
not disturb Rocks. 
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At nine o'clock one of them came 
stumbling downstairs. His face was 
ashen. “Hell’s broken loose,” he said 
tersely. ‘It’s coming in over the radio. 
Come on upstairs if you want to listen. 
You might as well forget that lan- 
guage now.” 

Over and over again the announcer 
was droning. “Calling all cars—Call- 
ing all cars— Drop everything and be 
on the alert. Tragedy in burlesque 
showhouse. Over three hundred peo- 
ple dead. Cause of death not known. 
Manager went in to investigate sud- 
den silence. Found audience and cast 
of show dead. Bodies livid color, as 
if they had been burned. Clothing 
falls to ashes when touched. Sergeant 
Kennedy of the homicide division sug- 
gests there is a definite connection be- 
tween the death of these people and 
the death of the two Asian Museum 
archeologists last night. Be on the 
alert. Take over main intersections 
and prevent panic. Story already 
broken in general radio news flash. 
Cordon being thrown around the the- 
ater area. All special details canceled, 
all squad cars call your stations for 
definite orders—Be on the alert—Call- 
ing all cars—” 

Death was walking through Chi- 
cago, a horrible, incredible form of 
death. 

Rocks Malone stood without mov- 
ing, listening to the operator repeat 
his message. He could scarcely con- 
ceive the meaning of the words. “Over 
three hundred people dead—” Dim 
pictures flashed to his mind. Out of 
nowhere, out of nothingness, silence 
had come. Three hundred people had 
died. Kefore they knew what struck 
them, death had washed over them. 
Millions of microscopic needles had 
plunged through their bodies, points 
of agonizing pain. Then death— 

Jerkily, the telephone rang. One of 
the officers grabbed it. He listened, 
said “Okay,” huskily, and turned to 
his fellows. 


“Station calling. We’re to report 
back there immediately for emer- 
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gency duty. They’re calling us off 
here. Come on.” 

The radio was still droning as they 
went out. 

The telephone rang again. It was 
Penny this time. 

“I’m coming down there,” she said, 
“I’m scared. I’m coming down there 
with you.” 

“Stay away from here!” Rocks 
shouted. But she had already hung 
up. Desperately, he tried to call her 
back. There was no answer. She had 
already left. She was driving toward 
the museum, driving through a night 
in which death lurked. 

Rocks groaned. He went back to the 
basement. There was nothing he could 
do. Nothing! The coffee pot was bub- 
bling on its burner. He poured him- 
self a cup of the scalding brew. It 
burned his throat but it cleared his 
head. 

He went back to work. The lan- 
fuage was out. He couldn’t crack it. 
He didn’t even have time to try to 
crack it any more. But there were 
Morton’s notes. He hadn’t studied 
them thoroughly. He had read only 
those portions of the notes that dealt 
with the language. He began to go 
over them again, starting with the 
section that dealt with the discovery 
of the box. 

Jan. 10, 1940—Morton had written 
—Discovered today what is unques- 
tionably the tomb of a Sumerian king. 
Located in a hillside. Cut out of solid 
rock. Landslide centuries ago had cov- 
ered entrance. But even more impor- 
tant, in my opinion, than the tomb is 
the discovery of the strange metal 
box that we found in a niche at the 
back. We are unable to determine the 
metal of which the box is constructed. 
It is covered with mould but shows 
no sign of rust or corrosion, which is 
exceedingly unusual, for this tomb 
dates back into the past for at least 
six thousand years. ' 

“Jan. 12, 1940. Box very heavy— 
must weigh more than a hundred 
pounds. Frankly, aside from its arche- 
ological interest, I am curious to know 
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the contents of this box. There is a 
possibility of gold or gems. Guess I’m 
human after all, to be thinking about 
wealth. Am writing full details to the 
museum. 

“Jan. 15, 1940, Unable to open box. 
Must have cunning combination lock. 
Also unable to decipher inscription on 
it. Don’t know this form of writing. 
No record of it anywhere. This is ex- 
ceedingly unusual. A completely for- 
gotten language rediscovered.” 

Rocks Malone went through the 
notes, reading swiftly, searching, 
hoping for a clew. Outside in the night 
death was stalking. And there was a 
possibility that the clue to the death 
lay here, in the notes of the dead 
archeologist. 

Penny came in. He went to meet 
her. She flew to his arms. “It’s awful 
outside,” she whispered. “Thousands 
of people must have heard the news 
broadcast. Half of them are trying to 
get to the theater where all those peo- 
ple were killed. The others are trying 
to get away. Oh, Rocks, have you dis- 
covered anything.” 

He shook his head. She looked again 
at his unshaven, haggard face, and 
said nothing. 

He went back to the notes Morton 
had left. With Penny helping, he went 
through them, down to the last page. 
“It’s no use,” he groaned. “Morton 
didn’t know anything about the thing 
that was in that damned box.” 


Then he turnea the last page. Mor- 
ton had written that page only yester- 
day, the day he died. 

“Sept. 21, 1940. Succeeded in open- 
ing the box today. As I suspected it 
was closed by a combination lock. 
Deucedly clever thing, that lock. Not 
like any lock in use today. Patent 
rights on it might provide the museum 
with some of the cash it so badly 
needs. 

“To my great astonishment, and 
regret, when I opened the box, I found 
it empty.” 

Rocks Malone started at the words 
Morton had written. Penny had been 
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reading over her shoulder. He heard 
her catch her breath. 

EMPTY! The single word seemed 
to leap out at him. How on earth could 
Morton make a mistake like that! 

There was another line of writing. 
“Weighed box. Find that it weighs 
nine pounds less than it did when I 
brought it here.” 

In the fleeting flash of a second, 
Rocks saw the whole picture. Or al- 
most all of it. There were parts that 
needed clearing up. But he knew at 
last the real significance of the fact 
that Morton had weighed the box a 
second time. 

“There’s somebody coming!” Penny 
whispered. 

A step had sounded on the stairs 
outside the room. The door opened. 
Sharp entered. 

He had a traveling bag with him. 

Rocks shoved the last page of Mor- 
ton’s notes out of sight, got to his feet. 
“Hello,” he said. “Have you heard the 
radio?” 

“Tl say I have,” the business man- 
ager answered. “That’s why I’ve got 
this bag along. I’m getting away from 
here while I have a chance. It’s ter- 
rible—what happened to all those peo- 
ple at the theater. For all I know, it 
might happen to me next. Have you,” 
he paused, “have you found anything 
that might—might lead to the capture 
of that herrible beast? That’s why I 
stopped here, before I left town.” 

“No,” Rocks answered. He walked 
across the basement toward the busi- 
ness manager. He was ten feet away, 
he was five feet away. He stopped. 
“One thing we have discovered. Mor- 
ton’s notes. He said in his notes that 
when he opened the box he found it 
empty. What do you suppose he meant 
by that?” 

Sharp looked perplexed. “Why, I 
have no idea. Perhaps he decided that 
what we saw was an illusion after all.” 

“I think not,” Rocks contradicted. 
“He would certainly have mentioned 
any creature such as you described if 
he had found such a thing in the box. 
No, I think he meant exactly what he 
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said. When he opened the box, it was 
empty. That surprised him greatly. It 
also made him suspicious. So he 
weighed it, to determine if somebody 
had already opened it and removed its 
contents. What did you find in that 
box, Sharp!” 

His words were hard and flat. There 
was no mistaking their challenge. 

Behind him he heard Penny whis- 
per. ‘Oh, Rocks—” 

He knew he had made a mistake. 
He should have waited, let the law 
handle the situation, let men trained 
for the task do the job. But Morton 
had been his friend. And so had Mc- 
Cumber. And Morton and McCumber 
were dead, And Rocks Malone was not 
a man to wait for someone else to do 
what he considered his job. 

Sharp stood without moving, his 
close-set eyes drilling into the young 
archeologist facing him. A second 
ticked into nothingneśs, and another, 
and another. He was estimating the 
situation, considering the odds and 
the chances. 

“I’m waiting,” Rocks said grimly. 
“This is what I found in it.” 4 

“All right, snoopy,” Sharp snarled. 

He jerked his bag open. His hand 
dived into it. It came out of the bag 
with the strangest looking instrument 
Rocks had ever seen. Constructed of 
pale silvery metal, fitted with a series 
of faceted lenses, it glinted evilly un- 
der the lights. 

Because of the very nature of the 
instrument, Sharp handled it clum- 
sily. But there was no mistaking its 
purpose. He brought it up. Penny 
screamed. 

Rocks stepped forward. His left 
hand flicked out. All the weight of his 
body was behind that blow. He drove 
it straight at Sharp’s chin. It would 
have made Joe Louis bat his expres- 
sionless eyes. It would have knocked 
Sharp’s head almost off his shoulders 
—if it had landed. 

That was the trouble. It didn’t land. 
Sharp saw it coming. He ducked down 
and to one side, fumbling with the in- 
strument he had taken from his bag. 
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The fist skidded across the top of his 
head. It sent him staggering back- 
ward. 

“The next time,” Rocks gritted. “I 
won’t miss. PII knock your damned 
head of, you dirty murderer.” He 
charged. 

Sharp brought the instrument up. 
Pale, scarcely visible flame lanced 
from it, like a heat wave moving 
through air. It spurted forward, 
soundlessly. As it leaped it seemed to 
absorb, to blot out all sound. There 
was a sudden heavy silence in the mu- 
seum basement, the sort of silence 
that is so real it registers on the ear 
drums. 

Rocks saw the instrument coming 
up. He kicked himself to one side, 
in a dancing step. The fringe of lam- 
bent flame barely touched him. But 
that touch sent needles of agony 
through his body, sucked the life out 
of him, turned his muscles into lumps 
of lead, threw him off balance, so that 
his charge, instead of striking Sharp, 
barely grazed him. His arms closed 
around the business manager’s body. 
To keep himself from falling, Rocks 
clinched. 

They wrestled. Sharp could not use 
the instrument. Rocks was so groggy 
he could barely hold on. Sharp dug 
into him with his elbows, kicked 
viciously at his shins. ; 

If he could only hold on, Rocks 
thought. The agony was lessening. 
The groggy shadows were going from 
his mind. If he could only hold on for 
another minute. 

He was holding on. He was winning. 
Soft living had made a weakling of 
Sharp. He would be no match for the 
rugged, youthfu! muscles of Rocks 
Malone, in a fair fight. 

Then Sharp struck upward. His fist 
hit Rocks in the chin. Malone sagged 
downward. Shaking his head, he 
grabbed at Sharp again. And missed. 
And fell to the floor. Before he could 
move, Sharp had leaped around a 
table. He had brought the instrument 
up. 

“All right,” he husked. “You asked 
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for it, with your snooning. You’re go- 
ing to get it. You and this girl.” 

Rocks staggered to his feet. He 
leaned against the edge of the table, 
panting, fighting for breath and 
strength. Sharp was across the table 
from him, He was aiming the instru- 
ment. y 

This time there would be no escap- 
ing it. It would point at him and those 
almost invisible tongues of light 
would flash out, the aeadly silence 
would smash all sound into nothing- 
ness, and millions of microscopic 
needles would tear through his flesh. 

Sharp fumblea for the firing but- 
ton. 

Penny, crouched on the other side 
of the room, grabbed the handiest ob- 
ject she could find, and threw it. It 
was the alarm clock. It struck Sharp 
full in the face, and the alarm, jarred 
by the impact, went off. 

Probably the clang of the alarm bell 
started Sharp as much as the impact 
of the clock. Certainly it did not hit 
him hard enough to harm him. But it 
did startle him, scare him. He reeled 
backward. 

Rocks cleared the table with a single 
leap. He went up into the air like a 
kangeroo and leaped, feet foremost, at 
Sharp. His feet struck the business 
manager full in the stomach. Sharp 
doubled up like a jackknife, and went 
to the floor. Rocks fell on top of him. 
He struck viciously with his fists. 
Sharp cried in pain and Rocks struck 
harder. The man was down, but he 
wasn’t out. Rocks drew back his fist 
for the final blow. 

It never landed. Down over his 
shoulder the barrel of a gun flashed. 
Where it- had come from, Rocks did 
not know. It struck the business man- 
ager across the skull. 

His head popped like the break i: ~ 
of ‘a rotten egg. l:e went limp. 

Rocks looked up. Kennedy stood 
there. He was holding the pistol with 
which he had struck Sharp, in his 
hand. He looked to see if he would 
need to use it again. He saw he 
wouldn’t. 
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He whirled the gun around on its 
trigger guard. 

“Damn me for a fool,” he said. “I 
could kick myself from here to the 
Loop and back again. 1 missed a trick 
and it cost three hundred people their 
lives.” 

“What trick?” Rocks gasped. 


“I should have known this gazabo 
was lying,” Kennedy snarled. “I 
should have known his long eock and 
bull story about some incredible crea- 
ture coming out of that box was too 
fantastic for beliet. í should have 
known he was ty:ng, out damnit, the 
sight of Morton’s body so addled my 
wits that I was willing to believe the 
story Sharp told. Oh, he was smooth 
enough about it. He knew how the 
weapon he found killed. He knew 
what it did to Morton’s body, and he 
had to have a fantastic story to ac- 
count for the wa, Morton looked. He 
solved the secret of that box soon 
after it was brought here. He had a 
reason for it too. He had been playing 
the market and ne was down on his 
uppers. If there was a treasure in that 
box, he wanted first crack at it. He 
didn’t find any treasure in it. Instead 
he found some kind of a damned 
weapon in it that came from God alone 
knows where. When he found Morton 
had opened the box and was about to 
catch up with him by weighing the 
box, he took the cbvious out—by kill- 
ing Morton, using the weapon he had 
found in the box. He killed McCumber 
because the old man knew there was 
something fishy about the box being 
on the scales. So he killed McCumber 
—to shut him up.” 

“But those people in the theater ?” 
Rocks whispered. 

Kennedy expioded. “He needed 
money, needed it bad. I dug this all up 
in my investigation today. He was 
trying to sell the weapon he had dis- 
covered to the agents of a foreign 
power. They wanted a demonstration 
before they would pay off. So he gave 
them a demonstration. He showed 
them how efficient a weapon he had 
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for sale—by killing all the people in 
a theater.” 

The detective was furiously angry. 
“And I let myself get taken in by a 
story of a monster.” 

Rocks had already picked up the 
instrument Sharp had found in that 
box. He was studying it, looking it 
over. The principle on which it oper- 
ated, he couldn’t begin to guess, but 
he saw one thing that startled him 
enormously. He showed it to the de- 
tective. 

“Great Jehosophat!” Kennedy 
gasped. “A place for six fingers. Who- 
ever built that damned thing had six 
fingers.” 

The Lord of the Silent Death was 
not an extra-dimensional monster, It 
was a weapon that killed in utter si- 
lence. 


THE INSTRUMENT that came out of 
the box from the tomb of the forgot- 
ten Sumerian King is now in Wash- 
ington, in the secret vaults of the 
War Department. The experts are 
studying it, trying to fathom how it 
works. They have begun to get hints 
of the principle involved. Only hints, 
but something tu go on. They have 
discovered that it kills in two ways. 
The first, and obvious way, is by point- 
ing it directly at its victim. At the 
theatre he had sprayed the power, 
full on, across the audience, then 
across the ensemble on the stage, then 
as he went out the back had caught 
all others. 

The second way is worse. In Sharp’s 
bag was found a sack of small round 
objects that loek like marbles. All the 
owner of the weapon needs to do to 
kill an enemy is to drop one of those 
bits of glass in the enemy’s pocket. 
Then he ean go off several miles and 
start the weapon. The force it gen- 
erates is concentrated in the bit of 
glass, and the silence is instantly gen- 
erated, the bit of glass being destroyed 
in the process. 

That was the method Sharp used 
to kill McCumber. As they left the 
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museum, Sharp dropped one of the 
bits of glass in the pocket of the old 
archeologist’s coat. McCumber had 
found it, but had attached no sig- 
nificance to it. 

The experts hope that the War De- 
partment of this country will never 
need such a weapon. But if it does, it 
will have it. 

But the thing that plagues the ex- 
perts, that frets the archeologists, 
that has caused Rocks Malone to tear 
his hair, is the fact that the weapon 
was designed to be used by a creature 
who had six fingers. Not five fingers. 
Six. And the archeologists are having 
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drizzling fits trying to decide whether 
there was once a race of six-fingered 
creatures here on earth, a race that 
reached tremendous scientific heights, 
and vanished. 

Or was earth once visited by crea- 
tures out of space, who left a weapon 
behind them? 

Nobody knows. 
will ever know. 

But Rocks Malone is preparing to 
leave for Asia Minor, to dig in the 
ruins of lost anc gone civilizations, 
searching for another clue to the iden- 
tity of the lost race. 

Penny is going with him, 


Possibly nobody 
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Sparks crashed in a crescendo as he threw his body 
across the giant power cables, in a human short-circuit! 


Tue ULTIMATE IMAGE 


The Magnificent Defense Unit of Dampier. 


by P. SCHUYLER MILLER 


cc IKE!” 

M It was Bill Porter’s voice. 

I put one hand on the hal- 

ustrade and vaulted into the garden. 
From behind a mass of shrubbery 
came sounds of a struggle, and Bill’s 
voice rose again. 

“Mike, you ape! Step on it!” 


~ 
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I plowed through where someone 
had gone before. Bill, his shirtfront 
awry, his coat-tails torn and muddy, 
was grappling with a snarling, kick- 
ing little man about half his size. As 
I burst out of the shrubbery, Bill 
kicked his legs from under him and 
they went down in the newly spaded 
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earth, Bill on top. Bill Porter weighs 
a good two hundred pounds. The 
struggle ended then and there. 

Bill sat up, one fist clenched in the 
little man’s shirt front. He glared at 
me out of a rapidly closing eye. 

‘Where in blue blazes have you 
been?” he demanded. “D’jou think I 
like wrestling with wildcats?”’ 

I looked him over. “Didn’t make out 
so well, did you? Lucky he wasn’t 
any bigger, or I would have had to 
help you. Why pick on a little guy 
like that? What’s he done that you 
don’t like?” 

He pointed. Light from the recep- 
tion hall fell through the bushes in 
irregular patches, In one of them, 
half buried in the scuffed-up dirt, I 
caught the glint of polished metal. 

“Pick it up,” Bill said. 

It was a gun, bigger than the larg- 
est six-shooter ever toted by a Hol- 
lywood buckaroo, It had a massive 
stock and the thickest barrel I had 
ever seen. The whole look of the thing 
was crazy, like something out of an- 
other world. 

Bill had been scrambling around in 
the dirt. I saw that blood was oozing 
from a gash in his neck. Before I 
could speak he held up a piece of 
gleaming metal. 

“Take a look at that,” he said grim- 
ly. “That’s what he wanted to pump 
into the Ambassador. Only I got it 
instead—in the neck. Now will you 
give me a hand with this he-cat be- 
fore he comes to and starts trying to 
skin me alive?” 

I took the thing. It was a steel bolt 
or arrow of the kind once used in 
eross-bows, sharpened to a needle 
point with six razor-edged vanes run- 
ning back to the hilt. I slipped it into 
the chubby muzzle of the gun. It was 
a perfect fit. 

“That,” Bill told me, “is a solenoid- 
gun—one that works. You’ve seen a 
metal core pop out of an electric coil 
when the juice is snapped on. It’s a 
common laboratory stunt. Well, it’s 
grown up and had pups, and this is 
one of the nastiest of them. No noise 
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at all—and does that dart travel! It 
would go through a man like cheese 
even if he’s as thick as His Magnifi- 
cence yonder.” 

Through the open doors of, the re- 
ception hall I could see the broad 
Teutonic back of Herr Wilhelm 
Friedrich Nebel, Ambassador from 
the newly stabilized Middle-European 
Confederacy. Half the stuffed shirts 
in Washington were crowded around 
him, trying to make themselves heard 
over the blare of the band and I rec- 
ognized three of the President’s own 
private bodyguards. I knew that there 
were Secret Service men posted all 
over the grounds to forestall this very 
thing, yet in spite of them this little 
man with the outlandish gun had 
crept within fifty feet of his goal. 
Had he picked them off, one by one, 
with his silent darts? 

The man was stirring. Bill had 
him now in a grip that would take 
more than wildcat tactics to break. I 
parted the bushes so that a shaft of 
light fell on his face. Surely I knew 
that forked beard, those piercing 
black eyes, the shock of bristling 
hair. Suddenly I remembered. ‘‘Bill! 
It’s Dampier!” 

Pierre Dampier, France’s greatest 
physicist, the confrere of Einstein 
and Heisenberg and Poincare, who 
had dropped out of sight so mysteri- 
ously five years before. Dampier here, 
in Washington, sniping at the Middle- 
European Ambassador with an elec- 
tric gun! 

The little man was staring at me 
with those beady eyes. For a moment 
I thought he would deny it, Then his 
face changed. The fury, the madness 
went out of it and were replaced by a 
great weariness that made him seem 
years older. He slumped in Bill’s 
grasp, then stiffened proudly. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” he admitted. 
“Pierre Dampier, at your service.” 

This was no ordinary assassina- 
tion. Big as the news was, Dampier 
made it bigger. And news was what 
Bill and I were here for. 

“Bill,” I said, “this is our story. 
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No one else even suspects it. Are you 
going to turn him over to the police 
or do we get the whole yarn, our- 
selves, first?” 

He nodded. “You’re right,” he 
agreed. “We'll never get it if we let 
him go now. Washington has a way 
of hushing those things up.” He 
turned to the little Frenchman. 
“Monsieur Dampier we are news- 
paper men, we too. There’s a reason 
for what you tried to do tonight, a 
good reason, or you wouldn’t have at- 
tempted it. Will you tell us that rea- 
son, and let us explain to the world 
why the great Pierre Dampier has 
chosen to play the role of a common 
murderer ?” 

Dampier stiffened. The forked 
beard was thrust stiffly forward and 
the thin shoulders squared in spite 
of Bill’s numbing grip. “I am no mur- 
derer !’’ he hissed. “Wilhelm Nebel is 
the enemy of my country and of 
yours—of the world!.I stood in his 
way, and I was crushed. I rose again, 
and he has found me and tried to 
grind me under his aceursed heel! He 
will kill me, if I do not kill him first. 
I implore you, Monsieur, let me go! 
Let me finish what I have begun. The 
world will be better for it, and’—a 
whimsical smile twisted his thin 
lips—“‘it will be a greater coup for 
you, will it not?” 

Bill was studying him. “We can’t 
do that,” he replied, “even if we 
wanted to. Herr Nebel is our coun- 
try’s guest. But this I will do. Give 
me your word that you will make no 
further attempt on Herr Nebel’s life 
for twenty-four hours, tell us why 
you have done this thing, and I'll let 
you go. Pll give you one hour’s start, 
and then I'll tell the police the whole 
story. Is it a bargain?” 

Dampier bowed his head. “You 
have my word, Monsieur. I will tell 
you everything. But when you have 
heard what I will say, perhaps you 
will not wish to call your police. Shall 
we go to my laboratory? We can talk 
more freely there.” 

Bill’s grip tightened. “Wait! This 
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garden was guarded. Have you killed 
those men? Because if you have all 
bets are off! 

The little Frenchman smiled. “But 
no, Monsieur. I have no quarrel with 
your countrymen. There are other 
Missiles for this little toy of mine— 
hollow needles filled with a certain 
rare drug like the ‘mercy bullets’ of 
your American sportsmen. They will 
sleep soundly for some hours yet, and 
have what you call the big hangover 
when they awaken but that is all. 
Shall we go now? It is late, and I 
have much to tell you.” 

The whole idea looked screwy to 
me. Even now I’m not sure that it 
wasn’t. But when Bill Porter makes 
up his mind, it would take Gabriel’s 
trumpet to change it. He was quite 
capable of plumping one of Dampier’s 
little needles into me and going off 
with the Frenchman alone. 

“Tl get the car,” I said. “Let’s get 
out of here before someone stumbles 
over a corpse and yells for the cops.” 

We were somewhere in the middle 
of Maryland before Bill let me slow 
down. He must have had a talk with 
Dampier while I was getting the car, 
for the little Frenchman fever peeped 
until we swung into a narrow dirt 
road somewhere north of Frederick. 
He called the next turn, and the next, 
until I began to suspect that he was 
running us around in circles. At last 
we pulled up before a deserted farm- 
house, set back from the road behind 
a dilapidated picket fence. Bill nudged 
me. Silhouetted against the stars 
were the towers of a high-tension 
line. Dampier was either stealing or 
buying power in a big way. 

Now a French gentleman’s word 
is supposed to be about as good as 
Finland’s credit, but we were taking 
no chances, I remembered that wicked 
little dart with its razor-edged barbs, 
and I felt pretty sure that Bill hadn’t 
forgotten it either. We lined up, one 
on each side of him, and marched 
across the weed-grown lawn to the 
rickety side porch. There was a Yale 
lock on the doar, and as Dampier 
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swung it open I saw that it was 
backed with steel armor-plate. Out- 
side the house might look like the 
poorer section of Bilded Road, but 
inside it was built like a fortress. Six- 
inch concrete walis, steel doors, indi- 
rect lighting and ventilation—it 
looked as though Monsieur Pierre 
Dampier had been expecting to stand 
a pretty heavy siege. 

A winding stair went down 
through the floor into a basement 
room that ran under the entire house. 
Dampier led the way, Bill followed, 
and I came last. Probably our science 
editor could have made something of 
what Dampier had in that buried 
room. I couldn’t. I wouldn’t even have 
known where to begin photographing 
it, if the Leica hadn’t been back on 
the terrace at the Embassy where I’d 
dropped it to vault over the rail into 
Bill’s little shambles, and the Graflex 
somewhere in the back of the car. 

To begin with, he was drawing 
more current than any ten men Td 
ever seen, and I’ve covered some of 
the atom-busting at M. I. T. and the 
lightning shop at Pittsfield. It all 
went into two huge buss-bars, that 
ran across t8 a kind of cage of inter- 
lacing copper loops, standing in the 
center of the room. They were hung 
from jointed supports that rose above 
an insulated block or platform of 
bakelite, with most of the bulkier ap- 
paratus inside out of sight, but I had 
a hunch that whatever was going to 
happen would take place in, at, and 
around those spidery coils. 

One corner of the room was a kind 
of office with a desk and books, and a 
couple of ancient chairs. Dampier 
waved Bill and me into them and be- 
gan to pace up and down in front of 
us like an expectant father. The wild 
glint had come back into his eyes, but 
I’ve seen enough of scientists to know 
that that isn’t necessarily fatal. Most 
scientists are half nuts anyway. 
Bill and I never agreed on that point. 

You see, before Bill became a 
demon reporter, he was the white 
hope of American science. That’s how 
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I met him, trying to cover something 
I couldn’t understand and didn’t 
much want to. He fixed my story up 
for me, and chiseled in on the season’s 
juciest murder scandal in return. I 
came down with a bad case of busted 
cranium, as a result of following his 
hunches a little too far, and he wrote 
my scoop for me. After that it stuck. 
I claimed then they should have made 
him science editor, but.old Medford 
is our owner’s nephew or something, 
and besides he’s pretty good. Any- 
way, Bill wouldn’t take a desk job. It 
seems he’d always wanted to feel the 
pulse of Life— 

Dampier’s English was good, He’d 
been educated in England and the 
United States. But when he got ex- 
cited he fairly surpassed himself and 
became heart-breakingly colloquial. 
Where most foreigners would have 
broken .down into their mother- 
tongue, he relapsed into gutter 
slang or worse. I’ve left that out. It 
doesn’t read as well as it sounds, and 
besides, nice old ladies like to read 
these magazines, If only they knew 
the truth—the real inside truth about 
some of the yarns that have been told 
in these pages! I’ve seen the originals 
—things that a newspaper wouldn’t 
print for fear of being laughed out of 
a year’s circulation—and with proofs! 
They happen, believe me. Only rd 
never been in one before. 

Dampier began with true profes- 
sional dignity. “Gentlemen,” he said, 
“you have treated me honorably. I 
shall do the same to you. I shall tell 
you all! When I am finished, judge 
then if I have done right to assas- 
sinate this monster of the devil! 

Monsieur Crandall recognized in 
me that Pierre Dampier who van- 
ished from the world of science five 
years ago. It was Welhelm Nebel who 
made me to flee like the wild goose. 
Nebel—the chief of munitions, the 
millionaire, the so great diplomat, 
whose hands reach out to every coun- 
try, regardless of boundaries or the 
hatred of races. Even in France I was 
not safe! The finger of Nebel was in 
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the pie of our government. He twist- 
ed it—poof! Spies of the police in- 
vestigate me. They ask questions. 
They give me the degrees. But I tell 
them nothing. They can find nothing. 
It is all here—here in the grey ma- 
terial!’ He tapped his bristling skull. 
“And when they have gone, [ take 
my books, my papers, what money I 
can get, and take it on the lam to 
these United States!” 

He stopped for breath and glared 
at us triumphantly. “I scram,” he 
repeated. “I vanish from the sight of 
men, Here I am Leon the retired 
hair-dresser, the man with the big 
radio. Pierre Dampier is forgotten. 
But not by the accursed Nebel! 

“Here in America is a free coun- 
try where only the dogs, the automo- 
biles, the husbands must have li- 
censes. There are no foolish papers 
to carry about, no questions to an- 
swer to the police. I can hide like a 
rate in the mousecheese, and be safe. 
But not from this son-of-an-unpar- 
donableness Nebel! His men are 
everywhere. He sees everything. Only 
here I can protect myself. Here I can 
kill before I am killed! 

“But I see in your eye that I am 
beating about the gas-works, Mon- 
sieur. What is it that the old man 
Dampier has wrested from Nature, 
that is of so great value to the famous 
Nebel? What is the secret for which 
he has lammed himself here to hide 
like a flea in the chemise of your 
charming Maryland? Why is he will- 
ing to sail] down the great river, to 
fry on the-heated seat, so lorig as 
Nebel shall die? I will tell you, gentle- 
men!” 

He drew himself up to every inch 
of his five feet two, He thrust out a 
pipe-stem arm and pointed an accus- 
ing finger at the mechanism that 
squatted in the middle of the floor. 

“There, gentlemen, is the weapon 
that will make France supreme! The 
instrument of defense that makes of- 
fense impossible! The weapon that 
will end war!” 

We looked at him, and at it, and at 
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each other. It didn’t look like the sort 
of thing you’d lug out on a battlefield 
to chase the enemy away. It had even 
less resemblance to the kind of fort- 
ress that I’d heard France was build- 
ing along the Middle-European bor- 
der. I began to wonder if, after all, 
that glint in Dampier’s eyes was the 
holy light of pure science. 

“ “What is it?” Bul asked. 

The little Frenchman’s chest pushed 
out until his vest-buttons creaked. 
Then he zipped forward, his rat’s 
eyes darting from side to side, and 
hissed in our ears: 

‘It is, total reflection!” 

That left me cold, but it didn’t Bill. 
I could see that he had a glimmering 
of an understanding of what went on, 
but he was puzzled as to the why, 
what and how. “How d’you mean?” 
he asked. “We have total internal re- 
flection in prisms. That’s no weapon 
—or defense either, unless you’re fig- 
uring on Nebel’s crowd developing a 
death-ray or something like that for 
the next war.” 

Dampier chuckled. It was about as 
self-satisfied a chuckle as I’ve heard. 
“Death-rays—maybe. I do not care. 
Bullets, shells, bombs, I tell you noth- 
ing, nothing can break through the 
barrier of total reflection! And it is a 
weapon as well, to turn the enemy’s 
own strength against him.” 

Bill was sitting up straight in his 
chair. “Tell me about it,” he said 
softly. 

Dampier wriggled and seemed to 
settle down like a statue on his two 
spread legs. Only from the waist up 
was he alive, talking volubly with 
both hands and that wagging beard. 

“It is simple,” he explained. “From 
the beginning of time, what has been 
the first defense of mankind? It is the 
wall, the barrier which the enemy 
cannot climb, cannot break, cannot 
penetrate with their weapons. A wall 
of thorns against the beasts of the 
darkness. A boulder relled in the 
mouth of a cave. Walls of sharpened 
stakes, of earth and stone, of human 
flesh and blood! Walls of fire laid 
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down by giant guns, Walls of poison- 
ous vapors through which no living 
thing can pass. Always a wall, strong- 
er and stronger, but never perfect. I, 
Pierre Dampier, have made the per- 
feet wall! 

“Look, Monsieur—you have spoken 
of the reflecting prism. All light that 
falls on it at the proper angle is di- 
verted, turned back. Walls of steel 
and concrete, such as I have here 
about me, will repel the bullets of 
powerful rifles, the shells of small 
guns, like the little balls of ping-pong. 
All these things will protect me from 
the weapons of my enemies—but they 
are not perfect. They are not total re- 
flection ! 

“Look you, again. Always there is 
some ray that will be of the improper 
angle, the too great or too small wave- 
length. Always there is some shell 
that will batter its way through my 
walls and kill me, But if I can find a 
mirror that will turn back all rays, 
a wall from which all projectiles will 
rebound, a shield against all the 
many forces of Nature and of man— 
then, Monsieur, I have the perfect de- 
fense and the perfect weapon! 

“See this little mirror in my hand. 
I flash in your eyes a beam of light— 
so. You are blinded, no? And if this 
is not light, but a ray of death that 
you have hurled against my mirror, 
it kills you—is it not so? If it is a 
bullet that you shoot at me, it recoils 
and strikes you down. If it is a bomb, 
it is thrown back into your trenches, 
to kill your men. If it is a great force 
of pressure or attraction, it is divert- 
ed, reversed, and it strikes at you 
while I am safe behind my perfect 
wall.” 
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Bill was on his feet with that mul- . 


ish look he has when he’s sure he’s 
right. “It’s impossible!” he snapped. 
“No metal can reflect all wavelengths. 
No substance can resist a force great- 
er than those which created it and 
hold it together. As for magnetism, 
gravitation, they’re space-warp 
forces. Things can’t stop them. Sorry 
were not in the market for Sunday 
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features today, and I rather doubt 
that Herr Nebel is. You’ve got brains 
—TI’ll grant you that. You have some 
energy source in the handle of that 
little gun of yours that would turn in- 
dustry up on its tail overnight. I 
haven’t the slightest doubt in the 
world that you may have blasted the 
atom wide open and made it sit up 
and beg. But there’s no substance, 
known or unknown, that will do what 
you claim, and there never will be. If 
you have no objections, Monsieur, we 
will be on our way, and in exactly one 
hour I will call the police. Au revoir, 
Monsieur.” 

Dampier was hopping from one 
foot to the other like a hen on ice. 
“No, no, no, Monsieur!” he cried. 
“You have not heard all! You must 
lend another ear! There is no sub- 
stance that will reflect all things; 
that is true. Only a fool would believe 
it. But what of a wall that has no 
substancé—that has no existence in 
what we call reality but that is as 
fixed and unshakable ag the roots of 
the universe—a wall, a discontinuity 
of Space itself?” 

Bill stopped halfway up the stairs. 
“Say that again,” he demanded. 

The little Frenchman’s hands went 
winging out in hopeless resignation. 
“There are no words! One does not 
explain the theories of Dirac and 
Schroedinger in words. There are 
symbols—the logic of symbols—that 
can be translated at last into reality 
that men can see, but there are no 
words for the things that are born 
and live only here, in the head, in the 
think-box. It is here, in these symbols, 
on these sheets of paper. It is there, 
in that apparatus which you see. “But 
it is not in words.” 

Bill wasn’t being stopped now. He 
lives words. “You mean,” he said, 
“that you’ve hit on a condition of 
Space—maybe a discontinuity of 
some kind—that has the property of 
absolute total reflection? It will re- 
flect ali radiations one hundred per 
cent. Any material body will bounce 
off without making the slightest tm- 
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pression. Every force exerted on it is 
turned back on itself—even space- 
forces like gravitation and magne- 
tism. And you can create that condi- 
tion at will. Is that what you mean?” 

Dampier’s black eyes fairly spit 
sparks. “That is it, Monsieur,’ he 
cried. “You have said it with a full 
mouth! My wall, my zone as I have 
called it, will reflect completely all 
things, although it is itself a no-thing, 
without existence in our universe. It 
lives in the symbols of mathematics, 
and I have just this day completed 
the apparatus which will give these 
symbols reality—which will create 
the zone as I desire it, in any shape 
or size. I will show you, and you will 
believe. And then we shall see about 
Herr Wilhelm Nebel and his makers 
of wars!” 

Bill frowned. “Dampier, give me 
those equations. I’ve got to puzzle this 
thing out for myself, follow your ar- 
gument through on paper. Is there 
any place where I can be quiet?” 

“But of course, Monsieur. There, 
in the room for thermal work, every- 
thing will be perfectly quiet. Here are 
the papers, and while you read, I shall 
show Monsieur Crandall the working 
of the works.” 

But Bill didn’t hear that last. The 
heavy door of the constant tempera- 
ture room had closed behind him and 
insulated him from the world. 

I couldn’t do much but stand and 
watch Dampier as he bustled about, 
tuning up his crazy-looking machine. 
He talked a blue streak as he worked, 
but most of it went right over my 
head. I’m no Bill Porter. I did begin 
to see why Nebel, if he was behind 
the world’s armaments racket as 
Dampier claimed, might be pretty 
anxious to get hold of such a thing 
before the little Frenchman began 
peddling it to his best customers. In 
the right hands it might make war 
very unfashionable. 

Imagine an invaded nation squat- 
ting down behind a perfectly reflect- 
ing wall. They can’t see out, but 
nothing ean get in. Enemy shells 
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bounce off into the enemy lines. Death 
rays flash back into the faces of those 
who sent them. Radio is garbled by 
all kinds of curious echoes and reflec- 
tions, making communication impos- 
sible. Electrical and magnetic appa- 
ratus would be subject to strange dis- 
turbances. And gravitation—how 
would it affect that? Would every 
outside object be attracted to the mir- 
ror, or would it be repelled by a kind 
of negative gravity, lifting it into 
space, to the moon, the planets, to the 
very stars? I wish now that I’d known 
at least a fraction of what Bill did, 
and had been able to read what he 
read in these few sheets of neatly 
written paper. I can only guess, from 
what Dampier said and from what I 
saw. What his zone really was— 
what it could do—I do not know. 

I tried to pay attention to what he 
was doing. The real vitals of his ap- 
paratus were in the big insulated 
block. The thousands of amperes 
he was drawing from the high tension 
lines were merely the kicker that kept 
the real engine turning. Atomic en- 
ergy, Bill had guessed. Probably he 
was right. 

The loops and coils above the plat- 
form determined the shape that the 
zone would take. According to how 
they were set, Dampier explained, he 
eould get any geometrically continu- 
ous form—a disc, a paraboloid, any- 
thing that geometry can describe. 
What he was going to make was a 
sphere. 

I’m not at all sure that I’m getting 
the order of things right. I gathered 
that the zone must be built up and 
strengthened little by little; first im- 
permeable to the simplest forms of 
energy, like light and heat, and then 
to the more and more complex ones, 
until at some critical point the whole 
thing became absolute. The machine 
that created it had to be outside, 
otherwise the zone itself would keep 
any power from getting through. On 
the other hand, it might be powered 
by one of those super-batteries that 
Dampier had in the grip of his sole- 
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noid-gun. With a set-up like that, you 
could dig a hole and pull it in after 
you, so to speak. What I wondered 
was how you get out? 

I asked Dampier that one. “There 
would be no way,” he told me. “Once 
the zone is complete, it is unchange- 
able—absolute. You would be inside, 
to us here, but I think that to your- 
self it would seem that it is we who 
are inside—that you are in a world 
all of your own, with its own laws, its 
own science. They can be worked out, 
these laws. They are in the equations 
that Monsieur Porter is reading; 
but they are very strange and com- 
plex. In war, a closed zone would be 
used only as a trap for the enemy.” 

“Wait a minute,” I objected. “You 
mean to say that once you’ve made 
this thing you can’t unmake it?” 

“That is right,” he nodded. “Once 
the zone is complete it is a bubble— 
a nothingness—entirely apart from 
our Space and Time. The forces build 
up very rapidly, exponentially, but 
until the very instant of completion, 
even if it is one little billionth of a 
second before that moment, the zone 
will collapse if the power which 
builds it is shut off. Never in prac- 
tice would one go so far. Long before 
it is complete, such a zone will repel 
all things that can be directed 
against it, while the balance of power 
still remains in the hands of him who 
has created it. To make it—that is 
nething. To destroy it is impossible. 
But to hold it so in the delicate bal- 
ance between destruction and comple- 
tion; that is the triumph of Pierre 
Dampier! I have calculated it all 
from the equations. See—here at 
these red lines each needle must stop. 
If they go beyond—zut! In the space 
of a thinking the zone is complete! 
Beyond control!” 

He straightened up, his wirey mop 
of hair bobbing at my shoulder. 
“Now, please, if you will watch and 
remember. The loops are set, so, for 
the sphere—little, like the apple of 
the eye. Now I press the first switch, 
and the second and then the others, 
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three, and four, and five. Now I turn 
the dials, so, a little at a time. A min- 
ute now, while the zone builds, and 
then you will call Monsieur Porter 
and show him that this is not all sun- 
shine and honeysuckers that he 
reads.” 

The big machine began to hum a 
deep-throated drone that deepened 
and strengthened until I could feel it 
shaking the floor under my feet with 
each colossal pulse of energy. I won- 
dered about the sympathetic vibra- 
tions you read about in the Sunday 
supplements. Might it not shake the 
walls down around our ears? But 
Dampier didn’t seem worried. And 
then I forgot it, for a shadow was 
beginning to form in the space be- 
tween the coils. 

That’s all it was at first—a shadow, 
the size of a big red polished apple. 
I could hardly be sure it was there, 
but there was something queer about 
the way light acted that showed me 
where it was. Things behind it dis- 
appeared, smothered out by some- 
thing that wasn’t really darkness; 
and then suddenly it began to shine. 

You’ve seen bubbles of air under 
water, shining like quicksilver. Well, 
it was like that. It was flawless, with- 
out texture, intangible and shimmer- 
ing. It was not the thing itself we 
saw, but the things reflected in it—a 
little, twisted, shining’ world swim- 
ming in the heart of that ball of dis- 
torted space. Peering closer, I saw 
that the coils which shaped it were 
glowing with an eerie, frosty white 
light. I stared, fascinated, and by 
what? By a half-invisible bubble, 
like an indoor baseball, conjured up 
by some legerdemain to make fools 
of us! It was nonsense! I jerked my 
eyes away—and saw them. 

Three men with guns stood on the 
little stair, watching us. They were 
gentlemen, polished, clever gentlemen 
adroit at the art of death. Their guns 
were of the kind which Middle- 
Europe gives to its officers, and their 
faces were Middle-European faces. 
They were in formal dress, and one 
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of them held his gloves in his left 
hand. 

Dampier had seen them before I, 
reflected in the shining sphere. He 
turned, his back against the control- 
panel, his white teeth gnawing like a 
rat's at his black beard, The madness 
was back in his glittering eyes; mad- 
ness of a trapped beast. 

“So!” he whispered. “(Now we shall 
meet.” 

They came down the stairs, one 
after the other. How they had cut 
their way into that Gibraltar of a 
house I will never know. They may 
have been working for days and 
weeks to break through Dampier’s de- 
fenses, But they were there. 

Resistance was futile. Even Dam- 
pier realized that. The three guns 
urged us back against the wall. Deft 
fingers searched us but found noth- 
ing. The three men stepped back to 
the foot of the little stair, their guns 
raised, like a firing squad waiting for 
the signal. And then, above them, I 
saw the smiling face of Wilhelm 
Friedrich Nebel, Ambassador from 
Middle-Europe. 

I hadn’t believed Dampier’s story 
until then. It was fantastic, this spy 
business, with a man like Nebel in the 
villain’s role. Things like that don’t 
happen any more. Yet Wilhe!m Nebel 
stood there with a smile on his heavy 
lips and no smile at all in his pale 
little eyes. He came down the stairs, 
treading silently like a cat. He was 
like a cat in his blaek and white eve- 
ning attire, white-bossomed and 
sleek. He had in his slender fingers 
a thick golden chain, with a heavy 
seal of gold made from an ancient 
coin. A crimson ribbon stretched 
across his breast like a line of blood. 

Satan at the sacrifice! And then the 
illusion broke. 

Those devil fingers went into the 
pocket of his vest, brought out thick, 
steel-rimmed spectacles, perched 
them precariously on the thin-bridged 
nose. The massive shoulders slouched 
over, trousers drew tight across his 
heavy buttocks as he bent and stared 
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into the shining globe. I had never 
thought of Nebel as fat or gross, in 
spite of his size, but that single act 
showed kim to me as a Teuton ped- 
dler, stooping to finger the weave of 
some shoddy cloth, to decide how high 
a price would be safe and how low a 
one profitable. Satan from his throne! 
He stood erect again, but his mas- 
sive face was red with the effort. 

Me he ignored. I was nobody. He 
bowed to Dampier and again I heard 
the cloth of his breeches creak. 

“We meet again, Monsieur.” 

Dampier answered nothing. He too 
had his fine tradition of insolence. 
Nebel’s slim hand flicked toward the 
machine. ‘This, I presume, is the 
great weapon that is to be the sal- 
vation of la belle France. This shining 
ball that floats in the empty air. Will 
you show us what it can do?” 

The Frenchman’s eyes never left 
Nebel’s suave face as he went to the 
machine. His fingers darted here and 
there among the dials, tugging and 
twisting. Above his head the coils 
stirred in their massive bearings, ‘and 
within their compass the silver sphere 
swelled like an inflating balloon. to 
the size of a man’s head—of a basket- 
ball—larger and larger while its 
shimmering surface took on a steely 
hardness. We seemed to be staring 
into unfathomable depths, out of 
which tiny distorted replicas of our- 
selves peered curiously, I had a feel- 
ing that I was two men, one here 
in this buried room and the other 
there in that twisted other room, 


staring inscrutably into my own 
eyes. 
“Stop!” Nebel’s voice rapped in 


my ears. The sphere was huge—ten 
feet and more in diameter. “It is large 
enough,” he said. “What else will it 
do?” 

I saw Dampier’s eyes then. I knew 
that this time there would be no stop- 
ping him. Step by step I withdrew 
toward the wall. One of the guards 
saw me and turned his pistol to cover 
me, but made no other sign. 

Dampier answered. “Many things, 
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Monsieur. If you will watch—?” He 
pulled up his coat-sleeve, baring his 
scrawny arm, and clambering up on 
the platform pushed his hand and 
arm into the shining sphere. I sw 
the sweat come out on his forehead 
with the effort. Already the zone was 
strong. He withdrew his hand and 
touched the dials of the control-board. 
Nebel’s eyes were watching every 
move, his hand in the pocket of his 
coat. Dampier stepped back. “If the 
gentlemen will shoot? But I warn 
you—be wary of the ricochet.” 

Nebel’s finger jerked up. “Rudolf!” 
The youngest of the three men 
stepped forward and emptied his gun 
at the shining globe. The first bullet 
passed through and spanged against 
the farther wall; the rest glanced 
whining from its surface and bit ugly 
scars from the concrete wall beyond. 
Dampier’s eyebrows raised ever so 
little. 

“You have improved the quality of 
your guns,” he commanded. “They 
are more powerful than I had 
thought.” i 

“Ts that all?” 

“Ts it not enough? What weapon 
have your thieving swine stolen that 
will penetrate what you have seen?” 

‘TJs that all?” Nebel’s face was pur- 
ple with rage. They hated each other 
bitterly, these two, and Dampier had 
given him not the slightest satisfac- 
tion as yet. 

The Frenchman shrugged. “It is 
not complete. Nothing can pass the 
completed zone, though it is good 
enough now for anything your blun- 
dering fools have invented or will in- 
vent. However—” 

He turned to the dials. Then sud- 
denly he wheeled. His thin lips were 
drawn back in a snarl of fury, his 
eyes were sunken pools of black hate. 
With a scream he leapt at Nebel’s 
throat. 

The first slug caught him in mid- 
air. The shock dropped him in a 
crooked heap. Five more bullets 
smacked into him as he lay there, 
then Nebel’s polished shoe went out 
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and turned him over on his back. He 
lay there, a bloody froth on his con- 
torted lips, sneering up at the man 
who had killed him. 

For the first time Nebel turned to 
me, “It was in self defense. You will 
remember that, Mr. Crandall, if I de- 
cide to let you live.’ He went to the 
machine, as Dampier had done, and 
tapped the dials lightly with his long 
white flowers, 

“These red marks—they are, I sup- 
pose, the settings with which Mon- 
sieur Dampier was working. He 
would not go beyond, for me. And 
yet, they are less than halfway to the 
limit of the dials. What will happen, 
if I turn them so—a hair beyond?” 

His fingers twisted once, twice, and 
behind us Bill Porter’s voice cried 
out. “Stop, you fool! Stop!” 

He stood in the door of the tem- 
perature room, the sheaf of Dam- 
pier’s notes in his hand. Nebel’s thin 
eyebrows went up. “Mr. Porter! I had 
forgotten you. And why am I a fool?” 
His fingers spun another of the 
dials. 

“You murdering Teuton fool!” 
Bill’s tone was venomous. “What do 
you know about science? Your agents 
bring you this and that. You pay 
them or kill them, as may be con- 
venient, but what do you know or 
care about what they have given you, 
so long as it can be sold at a profit: 
Mike, come here.” 

No one moved to stop me. Bill held 
out the papers, his thumbs marking 
a certain line. I saw that the margins 
were, filled with his spidery writing. 

“Take that top sheet. Now, look at 
those readings. Has he reached them 
yet?” 

The figures looked familiar. Of 
course they were the settings at 
which Dampier had drawn his little 
red lines, 

“He’s past them,” I cried. “On all 
but two.” ` 

“On all, my friend.” Nebel turned 
again to the dials, ‘“Bluffing does not 
work in a game for men.” 

As he moved Bill sprang. Not at 
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Nebel—not at the machine—but at 
the two great copper bars that came 
in through the wall, His lean body 
fell like a stretched spear across 
them. There was a burst of flame, the 
stench of burning flesh, but my eyes 
had left him. For as he leaped Nebel 
turned the dials. 

A roar of subterranean thunders 
shook the room. Vast energies poured 
into the shining zone. It changed. It 
was a great mirror of utter blackness, 
its shimmering silver sheen gone 
leaving a shell of strange transpar- 
ency out of which creatures of an- 
other world leered crookedly at us. 
And it began to grow! 

Momentum carried it. I know that 
now. The looped coils were swept 
aside. The apparatus beneath it 
buckled and split. Beyond it, Nebel’s 
highborn gunmen gaped aghast. They 
vanished behind its sleek circumfer- 
cnce, but Wilhelm Nebel was not of 
their stupid breed. With a roar he 
flung his huge body high across the 
swelling arc of the sphere’s circum- 
ference. A moment he slithered on its 
top, sprawled like a toad, his great 
face crimson—then it crashed him 
against the ceiling like a toad under 
a giant’s heel. Fragments of concrete 
began to fall. : 

I was up the stair, the remaining 
sheet of Dampier’s equations in my 
hand. I was at the outer door as the 
walls buckled and fell in ruin. I was 
running across the littered lawn, star- 
ing over my shoulder at the giant sil- 
ver globe that towered a hundred 
feet above me. Then it burst! 


The force of the explosion hurled 
me a hundred yards across the fields. 
I lay gasping in the wet grass, star- 
ing glassy-eyed at the column of vio- 
let flame that plumed into the sky. I 
got shakily to my feet and stared into 
the smoking pit where Dampier’s 
fortress had been. At last I remem- 
bered the scrap of crumpled paper in 
my hand. 

The margins of Dampier’s paper 
were full of Bill’s penciled notes, At 
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the end he had added five neat equa- 
tions, and below them the remaining 
space was filled with his closely writ- 
ten lines. 

“These added equations prove 
Dampier’s analysis to be incomplete,” 
he had written. “Such -a totally re- 
flecting zone has every characteristic 
of the closed, intangible boundary of 
the Einsteinian universe, It may be 
considered the boundary of such a 
universe in miniature, containing 
every force and body of the greater 
outside universe which it reflects. 
Neither is more real, in the physical 
sense, than the other. There is no way 
of disproving that we may not in turn 
be the images of some greater uni- 
verse than ours, outside of the Ein- 
steinian boundaries of our Space and 
Time. 

“Jeans, and others, have postulat- 
ed that the size of such a closed uni- 
verse must depend upon the number 
of physical particles included in it, 
and that it will expand, as our uni- 
verse is expanding, until that size is 
reached. Dampier’s closed zone, con- 
taining the same number of image- 
particles as our own outside universe, 
must expand to the same size, and at 
a vastly greater rate. 

“It may be that the cosmic atom, 
postulated by Abbe Lemaitre, from 
which our universe was born, was the 
creation of some Dampier of a super- 
universe, who failed to check its 
growth, and that its swelling bubble 
is crushing the mighty cosmos of 
which it is the ultimate image, as 
Dampier’s completed zone would 
crush our own.” 

Bill Porter’s scribbled notes stop 
there. In the split millionth of a sec- 
ond before the twist of Nebel’s fin- 
gers could throw the balanced sphere 
over the boundary to completion, his 
body shorted the power that fed the 
great machine. It was in time! Mo- 
mentum of growth, gained in that in- 
stant of which Dampier had told me, 
swept Nebel and his gunmen to their 
death, and as the zone collapsed the 


_ incalculable energies trapped in it 
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burst forth in a holocaust of atomic 
flame. A millionth of a second—less 
perhaps—but in it chance, and what- 
ever power it is that rules chance, had 
checked the thing whose illimitable 
growth would have swept our uni- 
verse before it in an avalanche of de- 
struction, 

If, as Bill Porter thought, our uni- 
verse is just such a swelling bubble 
in the vaster world which it mirrors, 
I wonder whether in that world there 
is not another Dampier, another Ne- 
bel, another Bill Porter going to his 
death. I wonder if Time itself is not 
reflected in some contorted scale in 
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such a cosmic bubble, and the entire 
history of a universe reproduced in 
the instant before it bursts. 

I wonder, too, if one day our bubble- 
universe will not burst as Dampier’s 
did, robbing us in that future instant 
of all reality—the snuffed out images 
in an almost perfect mirror. For as 
our Dampier did, so did the greater 
Dampier whose image he was. As he 
failed so did that other Dampier fail. 
Perhaps, in his turn, he but mirrored 
greater things beyond. Where then— 
in what inconceivable realm beyond 
Space and Time—is the reality of 
which we are the ultimate image? 
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FLASH * * * 

Space ship P.Q.-7 dented by shower 
of magnetic meteorites, enroute from 
Mars to Venus. with cargo of Vesonite, 
and 87 passengers. Speed reduced for 
two days. No leaks found. Full speed 
resumed today. 

FLASH * * * 

Privateer “Spar,” cruising Jupiter’s 
third moon in search of the mineral 
“birytum,” reported down for repairs 
and short of rations. Space Patrol 
Cutter L.V. 19 enroute with food and 
spare parts. 

FLASH * * * 

Earth-Saturn exploration party of 
the “Year 2000” expedition, which 
left Earth secretly to evade Space 
pirates, has been located on Saturn 
Satellite 4. 

Party including 32 men, 7 women 
has built houses and cultivated native 
fruits and vegetables. Climate mild. 
Valuable meteorviogical tables report- 
ed tabulated. 

3 deaths 11 births reported during 
period of isolation. Lack of fibrous ma- 
terial on Satellite made clothing im- 
possible to improvise. Valuable de- 
posits of Actual discovered, though 
samples must be verified. 

Families on Earth and Mars who 
considered missing expedition lost, are 
said to face complications. Universe 
amnesty will probably be granted all 
parties due to situation. 





FLASH x * x 
Mutiny at Lunar station 5, Report 
300 Venusian plantmen laborers re- 
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volted; killed 7 Mercurian engineers 
before being subdued by glow-ray 
guns, 

Plantmen will be tried before Cap- 
tain Elkins of Space Patrol Cutter 
M-V-8 next month. 


FLASH * * * , 
War threatens between Binary 
Stars of 3lst Magnitude area. Space 
Patrol squadron threatened to blast 
one city from Easo Twin, only to be 
faced by 200 Rocket Ships built in 
violation of Space Navy law. 
Squadron retired without casualties 
to await Earth-Mars Disintegrator 
fleet, now only 84 million miles away. 
Hostilities on Binaries have begun. 


FLASH * * x 

M. C. Thomas, earth author, circling 
earth in one-man space crate, is re- 
ported off course but being overhauled 
by Space Patrol Cutter M V 178, 
Lunar 8 Station. 


ORDERS 


Commodore G. O. Bates from Lu- 
nar Station 3, to Midway Port, Venus. 

Captain Bart Smith, from Mars 2, 
to Mercury 1. 

Lieutenant M. M. Swift, from Cut- 
ter M.V.3 to Lunar Station 4. 

Colonel Abbe, Capt. Gray, Capt. 
Clark, Capt. Jones, Lt. Everette, Lt. 
Spence; previous orders rescinded. 
Stand ready for new orders. 

Lt. Chester, Lt. Moine, from Space 
Cutters M V 89 and M V 380 to Space 
Liner X Q 19. 
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Space Liner X Q 4 from Venus, 
with 11 passengers and forty tons of 
Milken; at Bostport, Earth. 


DEPARTURES 


Space Liner X Q 10 tor Saturn, with 
189 tons of Cypress Timber, will make 
Lunar stop. 

Space Patrol Cutter M V 17 for 
three year tour from Mars Base. Cap- 
tain Ian McDougal and crew of 31. 


SPACE LANE GOSSIP! 


Eleanor H, ass’t. Telly Op, Space 
Liner X Q 19, and Lt. O, of Patrol 
Cutter Service, Lave pfft! 


Minnie Howes, of the Boston Howes 
boarded fast freighter for six months 
Martian trip. Why? A 

Captain George Dixon hints broadly 
that Johanes Goebbels better remem- 
ber blast clearance when ships pass, 
or a meeting in person will re- 
sult*/[%$&— 

Since persona] attendant of twenty 
cows, enroute from Earth to Venus, 
(Space Liner L V 87) was laid low by 
Space Sickness, Ensign Elmer Jones, 
who had to pinch-hit, no longer drinks 
“milk. 

Park Rhodis, Argentine Polo star, 
and Zilthia Gates accidentally (7?) 
both booked passage to Mercury 
aboard L V 48! 


Inside dope on conference in mid- 
passage (cost Liners full day’s time) 
is that Plutarch of Mars Federation 
sealed trade agreements with Saturn 
Envoys and transferred to save three 
months travel. 

Billy Carnation boarded Saturn 
Liner (M Q 3) with ballet, (No mem- 
ber of chorus is over sixteen years of 
age, as trip requires two years) to fill 
five year engagen.ent at Elbo Lub, the 
Monte Carlo of the giant planet. 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO IN THE 
SPACEWAYS 


The first “Q” type of ship was test- 
ed at the international field, by a crew 
of crack spacemen, drawn by lot from 
the entire interplanetary personnel. 

Over fifty thousand people had 
gathered to watch the ship “which 
was powered by an impossible means,” 
and even the greatest skeptics had to 
admit its superiority. 

The beautiful gray bird rose with- 
out effort. Seeing the blast of the 
giant tubes was awesome with the 
new silencers in perfect operation. 
The crowd which brought its ear 
protectors and padded shoes, despite 
the announcemert that they would 
not be required, appeared rather fool- 
ish amongst the hardier individuals 
who came, as the authorities had re- 
quested, without protection. 

“Ag the sleek gray bull disappeared 
in the distance, and the vibration died 
slowly from the earth’s surface, I re- 
alized for the first time that the rocket 
tubes had caused vibration. After 
watching other ships take off for 
many years, the change was so abso- 
lute that it left the eerie feeling of 
a ghost ship,” said the reporter. 





FORTY YEARS AGO IN THE 
SPACEWAYS 


“The new Martian terminal is being 
dedicated as I write this item. The 
earth has gone forth to conquer the 
universe. The Martians are on their 
knees to welcome the earthmen, who 
have brought them new life. Their offi- 
cials are gathered, as the first ship on 
scheduled service nears port, to greet 
the earthmen with every honor it is 
possible to bestow, 

“It seems providential that men 
from earth should hold the secret of 
life or death to them; that after strug- 
ging for centuries to absorb moisture 
from the ether of outer’ space, earth 
men should discover the secret in a 
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world where it is of little use. For 
years the Martians considered all 
earthmen as gods; but were forced to 
change their opinion with the arrival 
of large numbers of men who proved 
beyond doubt that they were not. 

_ “Moisture machines are set up and 
operating in many parts of the planet, 
and already the ground is beginning to 
swell with new life. Crops are grow- 
ing, and the Martians look forward to 
a period of such prosperity as they 
have not enjoyed since their very an- 
cient history. Men from earth have 
brought them many evils from this 
modern planet, but the advantages far 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

“The people of earth should also be 
thankful, that they have been able to 
bring happiness and prosperity to a 
planet which was dying for lack of 
one element. That it should be done 
through the channels of trade, rather 
than as an act of charity, is a good 
sign, The earth will benefit as greatly 
as Mars through the exchange of 
goods and we should not consider that 
all favors are on our side.” 





FIFTY YEARS AGO 


“THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL 
ROCKET FLIGHT HAS JUST BEEN 
COMPLETED! 

“The ship returned to port this 
morning, and made a landing with 
only slight damage. The crew knows 
what is necessary to make it a com- 
plete success, so that a landing may 
be made on any surface without dan- 
ger to either crew or ship. Three men 
were slightly injured in the bump, but 
they are happy at the success of the 
great undertaking. 

“The Space Society has voted to 
give each member of the crew a sub- 
stantial bonus and, although the 
amount has not been made public as 
yet, we know that it will be a small 
fortune. - 

“These men have opened up new 


trade lanes, new horizons of conquest, 


- 


when the world seemed stagnated. 
Even though the trip was only as far 
as the moon and return, it means that 
the new era has begun. Already they 
are planning another trip, when a 
landing will be made, and the surface 
of our satellite explored in space suits. 

“Even now plans are being drawn 
up to build a ship which can travel to 
Mars, and within the next two years 
that trip will be an accomplished fact. 
To all of you skeptics who read this 
article I say without qualification that 
I know space travel will be a success. 
I saw the return of the ship—and 
having seen must believe!” 





NEW PROJECTS 
Nov. 2,008 :—The new monorail line 


‘ond upiter, between Elbo Lub and Mut 


Sero, (stretehing for eighteen thou- 
sand miles) has. been completed. It 
will start service within a few days, 
the greatest engineering feat ever at- 
tempted by a human race. Twenty- 
seven hundred Earth engineers have 
worked on the project, with uncounted 
thousands of Jupiterians for labor. 
The seemingly impossible task has 
been completed in less than two years, 
as the most modern and fastest means 
of surface travel that has ever been 
known. 

The time required for transit from 
one city to the other will only be 
thirty-six hours, with the average 
speed of the cars at better than five 
hundred miles per hour, and a top 
speed of almost nine hundred! 

Someday I hope to be able to ride 
in one of the modern coaches, even 
though it requires so long to get there 
from earth. We take off our hats to 
such a progressive planet. 





Mining operations have begun on 
Jupiter’s Zero mountains. The insur- 
mountable task has finally been at- 
tempted by a group of earth men, who 
are risking their lives and fortunes. 
The ruling board of Jupiter will not 
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allow them to employ any help until 
they prove that it is possible to main- 
tain life under the stringent condi- 
tions. 

All the universe wishes them luck, 
and know that if it is possible to con- 
quer the wealth that lies hidden be- 
neath the lofty peaks they deserve 
every honor as well as the lucrative 
return. 


HONOR ROLL 


This month we must sadly mention 
the names of many brave men. The 
more who go forth to conquer an un- 
sympathetic universe the more names 
must be added here. 

John Bostonian, who lost his life in 
attempting to rescue the party lost in 
the great Venusian crater. He suc- 
ceeded in making a landing within the 
crater rim, but the vibration caused 
such an eruption as has not been 
known since its discovery. It is be- 
lieved that the five members of the 
lost party had succeeded in reaching 
the ship and that all perished at the 
same time. 

Martin Crosby, must be considered 
lost. Hig ship has not been heard from 
for three years, and the supplies could 
not have been stretched this far under 
any circumstances. We all know that 
he was on a secret assignment, and 
take off our hats to a man who at- 
tempted to accomplish a feat too dan- 
gerous to allow risking more than one 
life at a time. It is rumored that his 
buddy, Jimmy Yates, will follow the 
trail. 





Tom Brinkley, who shot it out with 
twenty green men on Venus. He gave 
his life protecting the retreat of the 
remainder of the party, when the 
workers obtained some “Jucit” and 
ran amok. It is a sad tale, but he rose 
far above the average human and died 
with a smile on his lips. Their last 
sight of him was a farewell wave of 
the hand. 
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SCHEDULES 

The Mars-Venus take-off has been 
changed 23 hours, Stellar time, due to 
a slight variation in calculations. The 
storm period, which has been touched 
several times by the ships on this run, 
will be avoided until information as to 
its cause is accurate enough to elimi- 
nate such danger. Port transfer time 
will be increased 45 Stellar hours, until 
further notice. 


Another Q ship has been added to 
the Earth—Mars run. It is of the lat- 
est type, and lessens running time 
considerably. Good luck to the new 
crew. “Keep your blasts clean.” 








Jupiter—Satuin run has become a 
standard schedule, and time tables are 
already in print. Eighteen ships are 
due to cover this route, and should 
make service excellent. 





NEW INVENTIONS 

The “space—robot” is almost com- 
pleted. Early tests have already been 
made, and give sign of it being the 
greatest advance in many years. The 
name of Nelson behind the develop- 
ment is al] that space men need, but 
proof is there algo. This little device 
will chart the position and course of 
every space ship within twenty mil- 
lion miles, and carry the positions ac- 
curately at all times. For the first time 
in the development of space travel a 
captain can feel safe. Nothing can ap- 
proach without his knowledge, and 
even the smallest rock formation will 
be located and charted. Even in this 
age, it is the coming marvel of uni- 
verse mechanics. 

The new magnetic space boots, 
which will cling with unbelievable 
power to the metal hull of a ship, are 
a great step ahead. Emergency re- 
pairs will become almost as simple as 
those in port. The boots only weigh 
three pounds, and can be worn 
whether inside or outside of the ship 
without the slightest discomfort. 
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Roman soldiers, armor glistening in the sun! Chariots! Galleys! 


OHN C. HASTINGS, senior med- 
J ical student in the Nebraska 
State University Medical School 
at Omaha, looked out of the window of 
the Packard sedan he was driving 
down the road along the top of the 
bluff, and out in the middle of the 
Missouri River he saw a Roman gal- 
ley, sweeping down midstream with 
three tiers of huge oars. 

A pang of alarm shot through him. 
The study of medicine is a terrible 
grind; he had becn working hard. In 
a recent psychiatry class they had 
touched upon hysterical delusions and 
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illusions. Was his mind slipping? Or 
was this some sort of optical delusion? 
He had stolen away from Omaha with 
Celestine Newbury to enjoy the green 
and open freshness of the country 
like a couple of stifled city folks. 
Perhaps the nearest he had come to 
foolishness had been when the stars 
had looked like her eyes and he had 
pointed out Mars and talked of flying 
with her to visit that mysterious red 
planet. 

“Do you see it too?” he gasped at 
Celestine. 

She saw it, too, and heard the 


Time Accomplishes Progress On Earth. 
by MILES J. BREUER 





They came in endless columns, fearless ... . 


creak of oars and the thumping of a 
drum; there floated up to them a 
hoarse chant, rhythmic but not musi- 
cal, broken into by rough voices that 
might have been cursing’. 

It was a clumsy vessel, built of 
heavy timbers, with a high-beaked 
prow. There was a short mast and a 
red-and-yellow sail that bulged in the 
breeze, The long oars looked tremen- 
dously heavy and unwieldy, and swung 
in long, slow strokes, swirling up the 
muddy water and throwing up a yel- 
low bow-wave. The decks were crowd- 
ed with men, from whom came the 
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gleam of metal shields, swords, and 
helmets. 

“Some advertising scheme I sup- 
pose,” muttered John cynically. 

“Or some traveling show, trying to 
be original,” Celestine suggested. 

But the thing looked too grim and 
clumsy for either of these things. 
There was a total lack of modern touch 
about it. Nor was there a word or 
sign of advertising anywhere on it, 
They stopped the car and watched. 
As it slowly drew nearer they could 
see that the men were coarse, rowdy, 
specimens; and that the straining of 
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human muscles at the oars was too 
real to te any kind of play. 

Then there were shots below them. 
Someone at the foot of the bluff was 
blazing away steadily at the galley. 
On board the latter, a commotion 
arose. Men fell. Then voices out on 
the road in front of them became more 
pressing than either of these things. 

“A young fellow and a girl,” some- 
one said; “big, fast car. Omaha license 
number. They’ll do.” 

“Hey!” a voice hailed them. 

In front, on the road, were a dozen 
men. Some were farmers, some were 
Indians. One or two might have been 
bank clerks or insurance salesmen. 
All were heavily armed, with shot- 
guns, rifles, and pistols. They looked 
haggard and sullen. 

“Take us to Rosalie, and then beat 
it for Omaha and tell them what you 
saw,” one of the men ordered gruffly. 
“The newspapers and the commander 
at Fort Crook.” 

This was strange on a peaceful 
country road, but John could see no 
other course than to comply with their 
request. He turned the car back to 
Rosalie, the Indian Reservation town, 
and the men were crowded within it 
and hung al! over the outside. Even 
the powerful Packard found it a heavy 
burden. In the direction of Rosalie, the 
strangest sight of all awaited them. 

Before they saw the town, they 
found a huge wall! stretching across 
the road.:Beyond it rose blunt shapes, 
the tops of vast low buildings. What 
a tremendous amount of building! the 
thought struck John at once. For, they 
had driven this way just three days 
before, and there had been no sign 
of it; only the wide green fields and 
the slumbering little village. 

The armed men became excited and 
furious when they saw the wall. They 
broke out into exclamations which 
were half imprecations and half ex- 
planatory. 

“They put these things down on our 
land. Ruined our farms. God knows 
what’s become of the town. Squeezed 
us out. Must be a good many dead. We 
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have telephoned Lincoln and Wash- 
ington, but they are slow. They can’t 
wake up. Maybe they don’t believe 
us.” There were curses. 

John could see great numbers of 
armed men gathering from all direc- 
tions. There was no order or discipline 
about them, except the one uniting 
cause of their fury against this huge 
thing that had so suddenly arisen. Far 
in the distance, countless little groups 
were emerging from behind trees 
and around bends in the road or driv- 
ing up in ears; and nearby there were 
hundreds more arriving with every 
conceivable firearm, The last man in 
the countryside must have been 
aroused. 


The men climbed out of John’s car 
and repeated their order that he drive 


- to Omaha and tell what he saw. 


A ragged skirmish line was clos- 
ing in rapidly toward the big gray 
wall, that stretched for a mile from 
north to south. Along the top of it, 
after the manner of sentries, paced 
little dark figures. John and Celestine 
were amazed to see that they, too, 
were Roman soldiers. The sunlight 
glinted from their armor; the plumes 
on their helmets stood out against the 
sky; their shield and short swords 
were picturesque, but, against the 
rifles below, out of place. 

There came a shot, and another 
from the approaching attackers, and 
a figure on top of the wall toppled 
and fell sprawling to its foot and lay 
still on the ground. Hoarse shouts 
arose. A dense knot of Roman soldiers 
gathered on top of the wall. A fusil- 
lade of shots broke out from below, 
men running frantically to get with- 
in close range. The group on the wall 
melted away, many crashing down on 
the outside, and a heap remaining on 
top. The wall was completely deserted. 
The wind wafted a sulphurous odor to 
the nostrils of the two young people 
in the Packard. 

Then followed a horrible spectacle. 
John, hardened to gruesome sights in 
the course of his medical work, came 
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away from it trembling, wondering 
how Celestine would react. 

A huge gate swung wide in the wall, 
and a massed army of Roman soldiers 
marched out. Bare thighs and bronze 
greaves, and strips of armor over 
their shoulders, plumed helmets, 
small, heavy shields; one company 
with short swords, the next with long 
spears; one solid company after an- 
other poured out of the gates and 
marched forth against their attackers. 

The Farmers and Indians and other 
dispossessed citizens opened fire on 
the massed troops with deadly effect. 
Soldiers fell by the hundreds; huge 
gaps appeared in the ranks; whole 
companies were wiped out. But, with 
precise and steady discipline, others 
marched in their places. Blood soaked 
the ground and smeared the trees and 
shrubbery. Piles of dead were heaped 
up in long windrows, with twitching 
and crawling places in them. New 
ranks climbed over them and marched 
into the blaze of lead, only to fall and 
be replaced by others. The peaceful 
Nebraska prairie was strewn with 
thousands of armed corpses. 

Terror gripped the hearts of the 
couple in the Packard. The firing be- 
gan to halt. It became scattered here 
and there as ammunition became 
scarce. As the troops poured out in 
unlimited numbers, men in overalls, 
sweaters, and collars and shirt sleeves 
began to retreat. The grim ranks 
closed upon the nearest ones. Swords 
rose and fell, spears thrust, clubbed 
rifles were borne down. There was 
more blood, and the bodies of Amer- 
ican citizens littered the ground that 
they themselves had owned and tried 
to defend. 

John and Celestine, paralyzed by 
the spectacle, came to with a jerk. 

“It’s time to move,” John said. 

He swung the car around just as, 
with a rattle and a roar, a score of 
chariots dashed out of the great gates 
and the horses came galloping down 
the road. The ranks of the infantry 
opened to permit pursuit of the re- 
treating skirmishers, The clumsy ve- 
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hicles rattled and bumped behind fly- 
ing hoofs at a rapid clip, the men in 
them hanging on to the reins and 
keeping their footing by a miracle. 
Gay cloaks streamed backward in the 
wind, and gold gleamed on the horses’ 
harness. 

John bore down on the accelerator 
pedal, and the car leaped ahead with 
a roar, a scattered string of chariots 
swinging in behind it. He headed 
down the road and, once the Packard 
got a proper start, it left its pur- 
suers ridiculously behind. Celestine 
shrieked and pointed ahead. 

“Look!” 

A group of Roman soldiers with 
drawn swords were formed on the 
road ahead, and more were swarm- 
ing out of the shrubbery. 

An officer waved a sword and shout- 
ed a sharp word. 


“Stop, nothing!’ John said through 
gritted teeth, remembering bloody 
overalls and sprawling limbs gripping 
battered rifles. 

He put his full weight on the 
accelerator pedal and the huge ma- 
chine throbbed and rumbled into life, 
a gleaming, roaring gray streak. 

“Duck down below the windshield, 
dear,” he said to Celestine. Never be- 
fore had he used that word, though he 
had often felt like it. 


The Roman soldiers quailed as they 
saw the big car hurtling toward them, 
but they had no time to retreat. The 
bumper struck the mass of men with 
a thud and a crash of metal. Dark 
spatters appeared on the windshield 
and things crunched sickeningly. The 
car swerved and swung, dizzily, and 
John’s forehead bumped against the 
glass ahead of him, but his hands hung 
to the wheel. The fenders crumpled 
and the wheels bumped over soft 
things. Just as he thought the’ car 
would overturn, he found himself fly- 
ing smoothly down a clear road: in 
his windshield mirror a squirming 
mass on the road was becoming rapid- 
ly too small to see. 

He laughed a hard laugh. 
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“They didn’t know enough to jab a 
sword into a tire,” he said grimly. 

And, there to their left, was the 
tiresome galley, sliding down the 
river. The countryside was green and 
peaceful; in a moment even the gal- 
ley was out of sight. Except for the 
crumpled fenders and the leaking 
radiator it seemed that they had just 
awakened from an unpleasant dream 
and found that it had not been true. 

They talked little on the way to 
Omaha; but they could not help talk- 
ing some. Who were these men? 
Where did they come from? What did 
it mean, the piles of dead, the sicken- 
ing river of blood? 

They must hurry with the news, so 
that help would be sent to the stricken 
area. 

The hum of the motor became a 
song that ate up miles. John worried 
about tires. A blowout before he 
reached the army post at Fort Crook 
might cost many lives. There was no 
time to waste. 

Just as the roof-covered hills of 
Omaha appeared in the distance, two 
motorcycles dashed forward to meet 
the car and signalled a stop. The 
khaki clad police riders eyed the 
bloody radiator and nodded their 
heads together. 

“You’ve been there?” they asked. 
John nodded. 

“You’ve been there?” he queried in 
return. 

“The telephone and telegraph wires 
are hot.” 

“They need help——,” John began. 

“Are you good for a trip back there 
in a plane, to guide an observer?” the 
officer asked. “We’ll see the lady 
home.” 

So John found himself dashing to 
the landing field on a motorcycle, and 
then in an Army piane, a telephone on 
his ears connected with the lieutenant 
in front of him. It was all a mad, dizzy, 
confused dream. He had never been 
up in a plane before, and the novelty 
and anxiety of it fought with his tense 
observation of the sliding landscape 
below. But there was the galley on the 
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river, and three more following it in 
the distance. There was an army 
marching along the top of the bluffs 
down the river, a countless string of 
densely packed companies with horse- 
men and chariots swarming around. 
There were the huge flat buildings in 
the walled enclosure where Rosalie 
had stood. Out of the buildings and 
out of the enclosures, marched more 
and more massed troops, all heading 
toward Omaha. 

Then they were back im the City 
Hall, he and the lieutenant, and facing 
them were the chief of police and an 
Army colonel. There was talk of the 
Governor and General Paul of the 
State Militia due to arrive from Lin- 
coln any moment in an airplane; and 
the National Guard mobilizing all 
over the state, and trucks and caissons 
and field guns already en route from 
Ashland with skeletonized personnel. 
Secretaries dashed out with scribbled 
messages and in with yellow tele- 
grams. A terrific war was brewing, 
and what was it all about? 

The lieutenant stepped up to the 
colonel and saluted. 

“If you please, sir, the galleys on 
the river —” 

“Yes?” asked the worried colonel. 

“They’ve got to be sunk.” 

“We have no bombs,” the colonel 
answered. “Were just a toy army 
here, in the middle of the continent.” 

“No bombs!” The lieutenant was 
nonplussed for a moment, and hung 
his head in study. “Will you leave it to 
me, sir? Somehow—” 

“Good fellow. Thank you,” said the 
colonel, very much relieved. “Your 
orders are, then, to sink the galleys.” 

“Come!” The lieutenant said to 
John. 

“Me?” gasped John. 

“Don’t you want to?” the lieutenant 
asked. “Men are scarce. I need help. 
You’re the closest. And you’ve got a 
level head.” 

“Just give me a chance,” John said 
eagerly. 

The lieutenant spent fifteen min- 
utes in a telephone booth. Then they 
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dashed in a motercycle to the city 
landing field where the plane lay, They 
made the short hop to the Army flying 
field. This all took time; but when 
they taxied towards the Army 
hangars, there stood men ready to load 
things into the plane. A stack of kegs 
labeled “Dynamite” and white lengths 
of fuse did not look very military, and 
their source was indicated by the de- 
parting delivery truck of a hardware 
firm. The men knocked the stoppers 
out of the kegs and wadded the fuses 
into the bungholes with paper. 

“Bombs!” The lieutenant spread his 
hands in a proud gesture. “The Q.M.G. 
in Washington ought to see this. May- 
be he’d trust us with real ones some 
day.” 

He turned to John. 

“We'll use a cigarette-lighter down 
in the cockpit, and heave them over 
the side.” 

Out over the city they flew, and up 
the river. The trireme was steadily 
approaching, and the lieutenant flew 
his plane a hundred feet above the 
ship. They could see gaping mouths 
and goggling whites of eyes turned up 
at them. The decks were a mass of 
coarse looking faces. 

“Hate to do it,” remarked the lieu- 
tenant, looking down on the decks 
packed with tiving men. “But, Lord, it 
seems to be the game, so light up!” 
he ordered sharply. : 

As John applied the cigarette-light- 
er and the fuse began to fizzle, the 
lieutenant circled about and again 
flew over the creeping galley. 

“Now!” He ‘shouted, and John 
rolled the keg over the side. It turned 
over and over endwise as it fell, and 
left a sputtering trail of smoke in the 
air. 

It fell on the deck and knocked over 
several men. The lieutenant was put- 
ting height and distance between 
themselves and the galley as rapidly 
as possible, and rightly. In another 
moment there was a burst of flame 
and black smoke. Biotches of things 
flew out sidewards from it, and a dull 
roar came up to them. For a few min- 
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utes a mangled mass of wreckage con- 
tinued the galley’s course down the 
river. Then it slowed and drifted side- 
wise, and flames licked over it. Strug- 
gling figures stirred the water mo- 
mentarily and sank. Not a swimmer 
was left; bronze armor does not float 
on muddy Missouri River water. 

Above the second galley they were 
met by a flight of arrows, and the lieu- 
tenant hurriedly performed some diz- 
zy gyrations with the plane to get 
out of bowshot, but not before several 
barbed shafts struck through the 
wings and thumped against the bot- 
tom. So they lit their fuse and passed 
low over the galley at full speed. There 
was less regret and more thrill as they 
rolled the keg with its sputtering tail 
over the side; the humming arrows 
made the game less one-sided. The 
high speed of the plane spoiled the 
aim, and the keg of dynamite plumped 
harmlessly into the water just ahead 
of the galley. The second time they 
figured a little more closely, and be- 
fore very long, all four of the galleys 
were a mass of scattered, blackened 
wreckage. 

John leaned back in the seat. 

“Terrible way to squander human 
beings,” he said. 

The lieutenant’s teeth were set. 

“You haven’t seen anything yet,” 
he said to John.” “We've got two more 
kegs of dynamite and no orders to the 
contrary. Let’s go back to the front 
lines,” š 

“Front lines!” exclaimed John. 

The lieutenant smiled. 

“You’ve studied medicine; I’ve 
studied war. It is two and a half 
hours since we left the meeting. The 
Roman—or whatever the blank they 
are—infantry has made ten miles 
south and west. Our troops from the 
Fort have easily made thirty or forty 
in their trucks, and started digging 
trenches and emplacing guns. That 
would mean that there must be fight- 
ing north and west of here. Isn’t that 
so?” 

“T hadn't thought of it,” John ad- 
mitted. 
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“Also by this time there must be 
tiwo or three regiments of State 
militia on trucks and bound in this 
direction; and the artillery and ma- 
chine-guns from Ashland ought to be 
ready any minute. We’ve got two more 
kegs. Are you game?” 

As if in answer, a dull boom sound- 
ed from the northwest, followed by 
another; and in five minutes the bang- 
ing was almost continuous. 

John nodded his head. The lieuten- 
ant swung the plane around, and it 
was less than ten minutes before they 
saw the trenches of the Fort Crook 
troops spread below them; and from 
far into the north there poured col- 
umn upon column of densely formed 
Roman troops, with the gleam of the 
afternoon sun upon the metal of their 
armor and swords. On the eastern end 
of the line the Roman infantry had 
reached the trenches and a sickening 
carnage was taking plaee. As they 
advanced steadily toward the trench- 
es, the Roman troops were mowed 
down by the machine-guns of the 
Wederal soldiers and the Omaha 
police, in swaths like meadow-grass 
laid flat by the blade ef the scythe. 
During the period of a few minutes as 
they looked down they saw thousands 
of men fall; great heaps of twitching 
and bloody dead in armor and plumes 
were piled before the thin line of 
khaki. 

“They don’t need ws much, but 
here goes!” 

Far back over the enemy’s lines, 
where the troops were massed the 
densest, they sailed, and dropped their 
black and smoking blasts and scat- 
tered several companies of bewildered 
soldiers. But others took their places 
and pressed steadily on. 

“If we only had a few fighting 
planes and some ammunition for 
them—wouldn’t we clean up the 
place!’ gloated the lieutenant. “But 
there isn’t a plane with a machine- 
gun on it in this division, and not an 
aerial bomb except some dummies for 
practice. The War Department isn’t 
ever so very fast, and this certainly 
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came suddenly. However, I’m sure 
that they must be getting busy send- 
ing things over by now. Let’s look 
westward.” 

The line was flung a dozen miles 
west of the Missouri River, and grad- 
ually was crawling still further west. 
The artillery from Ashland had 
stopped ten miles southwest of the 
place where fighting first began, and 
by now had set up their pieces and 
gotten the range with the aid of a com- 
mandeered, tri-motored, passenger 
plane; they were banging shells at the 
rate of one every three seconds into 
the thickest of the troops. Even at the 
height of three thousand feet, the 
sight was horrible; there were red 
areas against the green of the land- 
scape, and red areag on the piled up 
heaps that twitched and gleamed with 
spots of metal; the heaps piled up and 
grew into hills, between the gaping 
holes that the shells dug into the 
wheatfields. 5 

“Ha! Look!” 

The lieutenant pointed near the line 
at the middle. 

“An artillery captain is looking for 
prisoners.” 

The barrage of one of the batteries 
was laying flat a wide area, but pre- 
serving a little circle intact in the 
middle of it. On this island, among a 
sea of smoky holes, stood a huddled 
group of Roman soldiers. One by one 
they- fell, for flying fragments of high- 
explosive shell traveled far, and they 
did not know enough to fall flat on 
their faces. Then the barrage stopped 
and a platoon of men in khaki with 
rifles crept toward them. 

The lieutenant looked like a man on 
the side-lines of a football game. He 
flew his plane low and gazed breath- 
lessly at the combat below. For it was 
an exciting one. 

The khaki-clad soldiers wanted 
prisoners alive. But the Roman sol- 
diers understood nothing of the 
threat of the gun. Rifles and pisto!s 
were leveled, but served in no wise 
to stop them from making a fierce 
attack on the Americans with swords 
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and spears. To save their own lives, 
the latter had to stop and shoot the 
Romans down. 

All but a half a dozen armored men 
now lay flat on the ground. These 
gathered together for a moment’s 
council, adjusted their shields, and 
balanced their swords and spears. 
They were preparing a charge. 

The lieutenant on the ground ob- 
viously had orders to get live prison- 
ers. He also knew his battle psychol- 
ogy well. 

He formed his men in line; bayonets 
flashed out of scabbards and in a mo- 
ment a serried line of them bristled 
forward on the ends of the rifles. The 
khaki-clad line started first. The men 
on the flanks ran as fast as they could 
go and dodged through shell-holes. 
The Romans started slowly toward 
the thin looking center of the Amer- 
ican line. 

The aviation lieutenant rose in his 
seat and dropped the stick of the plane 
for a moment in his excitement. The 
plane veered and the fight below was 
lost to view for a moment. By the 
time he had swung the plane back, the 
circle of khaki had almost closed 
around the Romans. The latter stood 
back to back, spears straight out in 
front of them. It must have taken 
nerve to face that circle of advancing 
bayonets, outnumbering them six to 
one. They held, stolid as a rock wall, 
and John was almost beginning to 
think that they would fight to the 
death and kill a few American sol- 
diers. But, just as the ring of bayonets 
was within a foot of the ends of their 
spears, they suddenly dropped their 
weapons on the ground, and held their 
hands in the age-old gesture, straight 
above their heads. 


The men in khaki pushed them 
apart with their bayonets, and two to 
a prisoner, marched them back to the 
line; others stopping to pick up 
weapons. For the first time John noted 
that these men were all giants; even 
from the altered perspective of the 
aeroplane it was clear that they were 
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six and a half to seven feet tall, and 
burly. 

“We'll go back and report, then get 
a rest,” the aviation lieutenant said, 
heading the plane toward the Army 
field. There he shook hands with John, 
and arranged to meet in the morning 
for further work. 

After a telephone conversation with 
Celestine, and a meal, John settled 
down in his room and turned on the 
radio. Program material had been 
crowded off all stations by the news 
of the war. 

“The front lines are now fully 
equipped with portable searchlights 
and flares. But the Roman soldiers 
have quit coming. Apparently there 
will be no fighting during the night.” 

There followed a resume of hap- 
penings with which John was alreacy 
familiar, and he shut the instrument 
off. Just as he was beginning to doze, 
his telephone rang. It was the pathol- 
ogist at the Medical School. 

“Hello, Hastings,” he said. “You 
have been in on this from the start, 
and I thought you would be interested 
in our prisoners.” 

John hurried over to the hospital, 
where in one of the wards there was 
a squad of soldiers with fixed bay- 
onets, and two of the giants on the 
beds. One had a shoulder wound and 
one a thigh wound from high-explo- 
sive fragments. Both wounds were 
very slight. 

“Mr. Hastings,” said the pathol- 
ogist, presenting him to a man bend- 
ing over one of the prisoners, “‘Pro- 
fessor Haven is from Creighton Uni- 
versity, and is the head of the Latin 
Department. He is trying to talk these 
men.” 

Professor Haven shook his head. 

“These men speak Latin but I 
don’t,” he sighed. “I’ve studied it a 
lifetime, but I can’t speak it. And they 
speak a very impure, corrupted Latin. 
But, I'm making out, somehow.” 

He spoke slowly, in ponderous 
syllables to the prisoner. The man 
grumbled surlily. In the meantime, 
the pathologist called John away. 
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“One of the prisoners died,” he 
said, “and we are doing a post- 
mortem. Just a slight flesh-wound; no 
reason under the sun why it shouldn’t 
heal easily. He seemed to have no 
vitality, no staying power.” 

The post-mortem failed to make 
clear what had been the cause of 
death; the slight bullet wound in the 
shoulder could not have caused it. No 
other abnormality was found. They 
went back to the ward, and found 
another of the prisoners dead. 

“Strange,” the pathologist mut- 
tered. “They can’t resist anything. 
And there is some odd quality about 
their tissues, both anatomical and 
physiological, that I can’t put my fin- 
ger on. But they’re different.” 

“They're certainly stupid,” the 
Latin professor said. “I have succeed- 
ed in making myself understood to 
this man. I asked him, who are they, 
what they wanted, why they were 
fighting us, where they come from. He 
does not know. ‘Non scio, non sco, 
non scio? That’s all I got out of either 
one of them, except that they are 
hungry and would prefer to lie on the 
floor rather than on the bed. They 
give me the impression of being 
feeble-minded.” 

“Good fighting machines,” John re- 
marked. 

When he got back to his room, the 
radio was urging everybody to go to 
sleep and rest. There were guards de- 
tailed for necessary night work, and 
there was no danger. Freshness and 
strength would be needed tomorrow. 
But John was too excited following 
his strenuous day, and knew that sleep 
would be inipossible. He kept on listen- 
ing to the news from the radio, which 
was trying to solve the mystery of 
these Roman hordes. 

“Who are they?” the announcer 
asked rhetorically. “Where are they 
from? What do they want?” His ques- 
tions were asked but not answered. 
He reported that during the after- 
noon the entire world had been 
searched by cable and radio, and no- 
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where was there any trace of the de- 
parture of such vast numbers of men. 
Italy and Russia were especially sus- 
pected; but it was out of the question 
that such hundreds of thousands 
could have been transported without 
leaving some evidence. How had they 
reached the middle of the North 
American continent? No railroad 
knew anything about them; there had 
been no unusual number of airships 
observed in any direction. One was 
tempted to think that they came out 
of the ground. Someone proposed the 
idea, based on the popularity of Ein- 
stein’s recent conceptions, that these 
men had somehow crossed the time 
dimension from Julius Caesar’s time; 
a fold in the continuum might readily 
bring the period of the Roman Senate 
in contact with the period of radio 
and automobiles. 

A few minutes later the announcer 
stated that he had received a dozen 
contemptuous and scornful messages 
about the idea from scientists and his- 
torians. If these troops had come from 
Caesar's time, their sudden disappear- 
ance would certainly have caused 
enough sensation to be recorded; and 
no such record existed. If they came 
from such a period, they must have 
disappeared from the sight of the peo- 
ple who lived then; otherwise one 
must assume that they went on exist- 
ing in their own time as well as the 
present day. The idea was rent to bits. 
The announcer went on with rhetor- 
ical questions: 

How many more men were there? 
What would happen tomorrow? At 
least there were comforting reports 
that in the morning the sky would be 
crowded with planes bearing tons of 
high-explosive bombs. It could not last 
long. 

Suddenly John slapped -his thigh. 
He went to the telephone and called 
up the aviation lieutenant. 

“Hello!” he said. “Did I get you out 
of bed? Well, it looks as though nei- 
ther one of us is so bright about war.” 

“Now what?” the lieutenant asked. 

“Those last two kegs of dynamite 
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that you dropped on Caesar’s army—” 

“Yes?” the lieutenant asked. 

“They ought to have been dumped 
on the buildings on the Indian Reser- 
vation, what?” 

A faint oath came over the phone. 

“Say, Hastings, I feel like resigning 
my commission and getting a job sell- 
ing bananas. But, what do you say to 
correcting the oversight? At once?” 

“I’m there. But wait. I’m getting 
positively brilliant tonight. Why not 
get the Latin prof to go with us and 
see what we can find out?” 

“If 1 could slap you on the back by 
phone, I’d do it. I’m waiting for you 
with the ship. Hurry.” 

Professor Haven was delighted at 
the opportunity ; the wizened little fel- 
low seemed oblivious to the dangers 
of the undertaking. They put rifles in 
the plane, and two forty-fives apiece 
in their belts. 

The wailed enclosure was visible to 
the plane from a distance, because of 
a strange reddish glow that came up 
from it. The glow enabled the tieuten- 
ant to note that a long, flat-roofed 
building offered a far better oppor- 
tunity for a landing than did the 
ground, which was systematically 
spaced with guards: He shut off his 
motor several miles away, and man- 
aged his landing with marvelous skill 
and silence. Only the landing-wheels, 
bumping over the rough places on the 
roof, made any sound. They waited for 
thirty minutes in silence, and as 
no further sounds came from the 
camp, they crept out of the cockpit 
and stole along the roof. 

The guards pacing about below 
seemed not to have noticed their land- 
ing. Ahead of them was a large, 
square affair like a chimney, with a 
Ted glow coming out of it. But, it was 
not a chimney, for no heat came from 
it. It might have been a ventilator; in 
fact as they approached they found 
that a strong current of air drew 
downward into it. They could lean 
over the edge and see a large, bright 
room immediately below them. 

It was certainly no crude Roman 
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room. It was a scientific laboratory, 
crowded with strange and delicate 
apparatus. Most of it was quite un- 
familiar to John in use or nature, 
despite the fact that he was well 
posted on modern scientific matters, 
and could make intelligent guesses 
about scientific things or equipment 
even out of his own line. He could 
make nothing out of the things he 
saw below. 

Just beneath them stood a huge 
Roman officer; the numerous gold in- 
signia on his chest indicated high 
rank. He stood in front of a glass jar 
about four feet high, from which 
numerous cords led to a table full of 
intricate apparatus. Inside the jar 
there was something that looked like 
a piece of seaweed. It was hard, tough, 
leathery. In the bright light, it might 
have been a sort of a branching cactus, 
But it moved about within its jar. It 
gestured with one of its branches. It 
pointed at the Roman soldier, and 
nodded a large, head-like portion. A 
rapid rattle of words in a foreign 
tongue came up to them, and Haven, 
the Latin professor, craned his neck. 
John recognized a Latin word here 
and there, but could make out no 
meaning. Haven later translated what 
he had heard. The first words he dis- 
tinguished were those of the big 
Roman general. 

“We need fifty more legions of men 
by morning,” he said apologetically. 

“Why not?” a metalliz voice replied. 
It continued monotonously, with scant 
intonation. “T’ll start them at once and 
have them ready by daylight.” There 
was a quick gesture of the leathery 
thing in the jar. Little groups of long, 
red thorns scattered over it. 

The general went on. 

“These people are good fighters. 
They may conquer us. We haven't a 
thousand soldiers left.” 

The metallic voice that replied con- 
veyed no emotion, but the gesture of 
the cactus-like thing in the jar was 
eloquent of deprecation. 

“To our science they are but a puff 
of wind,” the droning voice said. “I 
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can destroy them all by pressing a 
button. Do you think I have studied 
the earth and its beast-like men for 
ages in vain? But, I want sport. I’ve 
been bored for too many centuries. 
So, to entertain me you shall have 
your five hundred companies of sol- 
diers tomorrow morning. Now go. I 
must be alone.” 

The general saluted with an arm 
straight forward and upward, turned 
about, and walked out of the field of 
view, muttering something dubiously 
under his breath. For a long time, all 
was silent. Then the metallic voice 
spoke: 

“Earth men, I perceive you up on 
the roof about the ventilator.” The 
leathery thing in the jar stirred and 
the machinery on the table clicked, 

The group on the roof started in 
alarm, but the wizened little Haven 
regained his composure first. 

“Who and what are you?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“You ask as though you had a right 
to demand,” the metallic voice droned. 
“But it pleases me to inform you, 
earth-men, that I am a being of the 
planet Mars. Tired of the monotony 
of life in our dull world, I decided to 
emigrate. I came peacefully.” 

“Peacefully!” exclaimed the lieu- 
tenant, but the metallic voice went on 
as though he had not spoken: 

“I harmed no one until your people 
attacked my walled enclosure and de- 
stroyed my defenders. They have suf- 
fered. I am sorry. Let me alone, and 
I shall not molest you. I wish you no 
harm.” 

“But!” exclaimed Haven, “you can- 
not take possession of a hundred acres 
of land that belongs to other people, 
and lay waste to thousands more. That 
is their land. They will fight for it. 
How can they let you alone?” 

“It is better for you not to bother 
me. The science of Mars is still mil- 
lions of years ahead of yours—” 

There arose a shouting and a clat- 
ter among the guards below. Their 
suspicions had been aroused by sounds 
on the roof. A trampling of feet 
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toward the building increased in vol- 
ume. The trio hurried to their plane, 
swung it about by the tail, and jump- 
ing in, took off with a roar, leaving a 
band of gaping legionnaires below. 
John eventually found himself in his 
bed at about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and even then too exhausted to 
sleep. Questions kept running through 
his mind. 

The creature’s claim that it was a 
Martian, made things more mysteri- 
ous instead of less so. It was not pos- 
sible to transport these hundreds of 
thousands of men from Mars. And 
the buildings and chariots and horses. 
It would have taken an enormous ton- 
nage of vessels, whose arrival certain- 
ly would have been noticed. And to 
think that Mars was inhabited by 
Roman soldiers was a most prepos- 
terous and childish notion. And if the 
Martians were as far advanced in 
science as they claimed, why did they 
use the military methods of ancient 
Rome? Certainly there was still plenty 
about this that had not been explaimed. 

John slept late and awoke exhaust- 
ed by his previous day’s unwonted 
stress. But the thundering of guns 
would let him sleep no longer. The 
radio told him that fighting was going 
on up around Sioux City and west- 
ward toward Fremont and Norfolk. 
Always the reports carried the same 
statements of the incredible slaugh- 
ter of innumerable Roman soldiers by 
the modern engines of war against 
which their swords and shields meant 
nothing. It was an unbelievable nighl- 
mare, creepy, horrible destruction of 
life and a soaking of the earth with 
blood, and piling up of mounds of 
dead bodies scores of feet high on the 
green and peaceful prairies. The re- 
ports ended up with an optimistic note 
that aeroplanes with high-explosive 
bombs were due to arrive from the 
East at any moment. 

Then his telephone rang. It was 
his dean calling him to a conference 
with the Commanding Officer of the 
area. The smiling aviation lieutenant 
was also present. They were discuss- 
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ing the advisability of destroying the 
Martian in his building, and thus 
stamping out the rest of the trouble. 

“It might not necessarily stop all 
trouble, you know,” the medical dean 
said; “those curious men are still 
loose in large numbers. I think that 
the creature, instead of being de- 
stroyed, ought to be captured and 
studied.” 

The dean’s view finally prevailed, 
and it was decided to avoid destroy- 
ing the spot on which the Martian 
stood. The adjutant was already 
busy directing. Army and Navy planes 
were now arriving in swarms from 
East and West. Arrangements were 
made to bomb all around the Mar- 
tian’s retreat, and then raid it with 
a smal] party when everything was 
clear. 

Grimly, methodically, the Army 
and Navy fliers went about their 
tasks. They systematically covered 
the entire contested territory with 
high-explosive bombs. In three hours, 
a Nebraska county was a field plowed 
by a giant, in which persisted one 
little island, the long house in the 
walled enclosure, with its red-glowing 
chimney. Airplanes landed a platoon 
of the National Guard on the river, 
and these marched to the surviving 
building and searched it thoroughly. 
With them was John and his friend 
the aviation lieutenant; and also the 
dean and the Latin professor. They 
found nothing anywhere, except in 
the room below the ventilator, where 
the Martian was still sealed in his 
glass jar. i 

“Earth men!” the metalice voice 
said suddenly, and the leathery body 
jerked in surprise. “Homines terrae!” 

Professor Haven spoke in Latin. He 
was imbued with the educated per- 
son’s ideal of courtesy in the victor. 

“We regret to inform you that we 
have destroyed all of your men—” 

“T have been watching you,” the 
metallic voice said. Its tones conveyed 
no feeling, but the attitude of the 
branched body was weary. “I am sur- 
prised I must have missed something.” 
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“Eh? What’s that?” 

“I must have missed something in 
my observations. After all, your fight- 
ing machines are very simple. I could 
have destroyed them ina breath, only, 
I did not know you had such things. 
I cannot understand why I did not 
find them before.” 

The men stood in silence, looking 
at the dry, hard looking thing, not 
knowing what to say. Finally the 
metallic speaking began again. John 
noted that the voice came from a meta! 


_ diaphragm among the apparatus on 


the table, to which the cords led from 
the creature in the jar. 

“I cannot understand it. When I 
planned to migrate to the Earth, I 
came here and remained many years, 
studying many men, their bodies, their 
language, their methods of fighting 
—fighting was something new to me, 
and I enjoyed it; we do not have fight- 


-ing on Mars. I took all necessary 


observations so that I might prepare 
to live among them. 

“Then I went back home and spent 
sufficient time in research to make 
everything perfect. Of course it took 
a long time. I devised a suit in which 
I could stand in your atmospheric 
pressure, heat, and moisture; meth- 
ods of transporting the nuclei of my 
apparatus to the Earth and growing 
them into proper bulk when I arrived, 
so that I might carry only very little 
with me. I was especially interested 
in devising methods of growing 
human beings on suitable culture 
media. I developed men who were 
just a little larger and a little stronzer 
than yours; yet not too much go, be- 
cause I wanted to see good sport, 
though remaining sure of winning you 
over in the end—” 

“Cultured these men!’ Professor 
Haven exclaimed. He lagged a lit- 
tle in using his Latin words. “You 
mean you grow them like we grow 
bacteria in test-tubes?”’ He got his 
meaning across by many words and 
much effort. 

“I grew these soldiers on culture 
media,” the metallic voice answered, 
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and a shriveled arm gestured in a cir- 
cle. “With a forced supply of air for 
carbon, oxygen, and nitrogen, and 
water for hydrogen, I can grow a man 
in a few hours; or as many men at 
once as I have culture medium and 
containers for. They grow by simul- 
taneous fission of all somatic cells.” 

“So they are not really human?” 
Haven seemed much relieved at the 
idea that the destruction might not 
have been that of human life. 

“That depends on what you mean by 
human,” the dried-up Martian said, 
by means of his machine. “To me, it 
means nothing.” 

“That accounts for the queer differ- 
ences our pathologist found,” the dean 
observed when the fact had been 
translated to him that these hordes of 
men were cultured in a laboratory. 

“Now that you have me in your 
power,” the Martian continued, 
“please explain to me how you kept 
all your destructive engines hidden 
when I was here on my preparatory 
observation trip.” 

The dean of the Medical School 
touched Haven on the shoulder. 

“Ask him how long ago he was 
here.” 

“It took me,” the machine said, 
“just about a thousand years (our 
year is twice as long as yours) to work 
out my methods of transportation, 
maintenance, and culture, and to 
make a voice instrument with which 
to talk to these culture-soldiers.” 

The dean turned toward the Com- 
manding Officer. 

“Two thousand years ago,” he 
said. “The Romans were just about 
at the height of their military glory. 
Explain that to him, and how the 
world and its people have changed 
since.” 

The queer, seaweed-like creature 
nodded in comprehension and settled 
itself down in its jar in resignation. 

“That is the point I overlooked. For 
millions of years, the Mariians, at the 
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zenith of scientific knowledge, have 
remained stable. The idea of human 
change, of progress in civilization, 
had slipped my mind. Our race has 
forgotten it. Your race progressed, 
and left me behind.” 


A little discussion arose among 
them. All agreed that it would be most 
interesting and valuable to preserve 
the Martian carefully in some mu- 
seum. A great deal ot useful! informa- 
tion could be obtained from him. Many 
benefits would accrue to humanity 
from his knowledge. 

“Only,” reminded the Commanding 
Officer, “how much power does he still 
have left for doing harm?” 

The dean was interested, and bent 
close to the jar to have a better look. 
He put his hand on the glass. 

There was a quick rush and a crash 
of furniture. The big Roman general 
leaped up from beneath a couch, 
where he had been concealed. With 
sword upraised he dashed at the dean. 

“Look out!” shouted John. 


The Roman general gave a hoarse 
cry. Fortunately it took a goodly num- 
ber of seconds for him to cross the 
room. The Commanding Officer was 
tugging at his pistol holder. His auto- 
matic came out fairly quickly an‘ 
banged twice. The Roman came rush- 
ing on almost to within a foot of the 
muzzle. 

Then his sword dropped with a 
clatter on the floor, his helment roll- 
ing several feet away. The’ case 
tipped. It toppled. It looked almost as 
though it would go over. 

Then it settled back; but a crackling 
sound came from it. A crack appeared 
in the glass, and wound spirally 
around it. There was a sizzle of air 
going into the jar. Machinery clicked 
and sparks crackled. 

The creature inside jerked convul- 
Sively, and then was still. In a few 
minutes it began to bloat, and a red 
mold spread rapidly over it. 
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“Eyoaoc Eiioiel” cried Rog Fanlu, “He’s come through. He has followed me!” 


TICKETS TO PARADISE 


The ice stone was a time warp, a pathway through 500,000 years! 


by D. L. JAMES 


T all started at Bandar Shahpur. 
I You see, I’m a railroad con- 
struction man. Our job was fin- 
ished, and the whole outfit was wait- 
ing at Bandar Shahpur, which is on 
the inlet Khor Musa of the Persian 
Gulf, for a boat to take us back to 
America. 
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And there, out of nowhere, this Dr. 
Champ Chadwick showed up. He 
seemed to be starving for a little good 
old U. S. A. palaver, and I guess 
that’s why we struck up an acquaint- 
ance, 

“I’ve been doing a little digging 
over in Iraq,” he said offhand, “But 
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things quieted down there. So now 
I’m bound for the desert and moun- 
tains to the north of here. This rail- 
road has opened things up. It’s diffi- 
cult to get an expedition financed, you 
know, and transportation is some- 
times the chief item.” 

I began to catch on that he was 
one of those guys who dig up ruins 
and things, and read a country’s 
whole past from what they find. Then 
he went on to tell that he’d been sent 
out by a university in Pennsylvania, 
but that this present trip was just a 
sudden idea of his own. 

And as he talked I began to like 
Dr. Chadwick. He was a serious- 
faced, rawboned little guy—not half 
my size—with steady eyes, a firm 
chin, and black hair plastered down 
slick on his head. By and by he got 
around to mention that he was look- 
ing for a strong-backed man to take 
along with him. 

“I intend to strike out from Qum, 
the holy city,” he said. “T’ll try to get 
hold of a motor-truck there—and one 
of these desert men to drive it. 
They’re rotten drivers though,” he 
added, “and next to a dead loss on a 
trip like this.” Then he sighed. “But 
I’m getting used to ’em.” 

“What do you expect to find up 
there?” I asked. 

“The usual thing,” he answered, 
as if that ought to explain everything. 
“This country is full of ruins. It’s so 
old, in fact, that sometimes I think 
that everything that can happen has 
already happened here, at one time or 
another. Take Qum, for instance. A 
few years back there were twenty 
thousand ruined and deserted build- 
ings still standing. These walled 
towns are like coral islands, sur- 
rounded and upheld by the dust and 
decay of their own past. But I’m look- 
ing for something farther back— 
much farther back.” 

He paused, then suddenly his eyes 
brightened. There’s one thing, 
though. I may have a try at finding 
the Ice Stone.” 
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“The Ice Stone?” I echoed. “And 
what’s that?” 

“Perhaps just a legend. It ~isn’t 
likely you would ever have heard of 
it. It’s supposed to be a black stone, 
a huge, square block, set in the side 
of a mountain. If a man touches it, 
his hand sinks in, and he can get 
loose only by amputating. The queer 
part is, there seems to be some basis 
for the legend. All down through 
Iran’s history there are disconnected 
references. The thing keeps cropping 
up. Vague reports from wandering 
tribes, with one or more cripples, 
minus an arm or leg, to verify the 
yarn. So, I may take a shot at lacat- 
ing the Ice Stone.” 

Queer stories like that are quite 
common in Iran. Ordinarily I’d have 
laughed and forgotten it. But as I 
say, I’d taken a sort of liking to this 
Sserious-faced little Dr. Champ Chad- 
wick. And when you like a man 
you’re bound to think twice before 
discrediting what he believes in. 

“So you'll be taking a ride over this 
crazy railroad,” I remarked thought- 
fully, somewhat later. 

He nodded. “What makes you call 
itcrazy?” « 

Well, I told him. Of course he al- 
ready knew quite a lot about Iran’s 
new railroad—the many-million dol- 
lar toy of the “Brother of the Moon 
and Stars,” as the fancy-tongued 
Iranians like to call their shah, This 
road writhes and twists and climbs 
through eight hundred miles of queer, 
mountainous country—a country of 
mud and rocks and salt-swamps—and 
carefully avoids all the important 
towns. You see, the “King of Kings” 
—another pet name for Shah Pahlavi 
—is afraid some of his neighbors 
might get control of the road and use 
it against him. These same neighbors 
sneeringly refer to it as the road that 
leads from “nowhere to nowhere.” 

Perhaps they aren’t far wrong, But 
this road was the reason for my meet- 
ing up with Dr. Champ Chadwick. 

The last spike, a gold one, had just 
been hammered into its tie by the 
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“Most Lofty of Living Men” himself. 
That put our outfit out of a job tem- 
porarily. You see, I’d been working 
for McKardin-Malroy, an American 
contracting company, to whom the 
Shah had let out part of the construc- 
tional works on his railroad. 

So, in the end, I of course took the 
job this Chadwick had sort of dan- 
gled under my nose. The pay wasn’t 
anything worth mentioning;” but, as 
I found out later, he himself was sup- 
plying the cash for this trip out of 
his own pocket. He didn’t have much, 
and so expenses had to be cut to the 
limit. 

Things moved fast after that. I’d 
always had an idea that such trips 
were planned carefully, months in 
advance, detail by detail. But this 
Doc Champ, as I got to calling him, 
didn’t seem to plan anything. he 
just acted. 

The next day Doc and IJ rode back 
over that crazy railroad I’d helped 
build. a road that winds through a 
maze of tunnels, one a grotesque 
spiral affair, over high bridges and 
gorge viaducts. We passed through 
Dizful, famed city of rats; Sultana- 
bad, city of rugs; and on to the holy 
city of Qum. 

Two days later, with Doc’s whole 
scant outfit stored in the truck he’d 
managed to purchase, we were grind- 
ing out through squalid towns of an- 
cient, one-story huts toward the salt 
swamp of Kavir and the lonely 
stretch of mountains to the north. 

“Notice the way the dew lies there 
on the grass?’ he said to me one 
morning, just as the sun was rising 
and we were breaking camp. “We 
slept right over the foundation walls 
of what was once part of an ancient 
city.” 

I squinted at where he was point- 
ing, and, sure enough, I could see the 
grass was all marked out in big 
squares—showing up only in the way 
the dew sparkled, or didn’t sparkle, 
in the slanting sunlight. 

“Difference in heat and moisture 
conductivity,” explained Doc. “Those 
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walls are probably only a little way 
beneath the surface.” 

“You want to dig here?” I asked 
him. 

He shook his head. Since that time 
when he told me about the Ice Stone, 
he’d never mentioned it again. But I 
had noticed him squinting at all the 
mountains we passed, and sometimes 
T’d see a queer expression on his face, 
like a man who catches himself doing 
something that hasn’t got good sense 
back of it. 

In fact, by the end of the week, I 
had about decided that he didn’t have 
any better idea as to why wed come 
out here than I did. 

I think it was on the seventh day 
that we came upon a queer-looking 
country—isolated masses of rock, 
like big blocks, sticking up out of the 
ground. Beyond these was a range of 
low mountains, or big hills, which- 
ever way you look at it. 

“Well camp here for a day,” said 
Doc. “How’s the water?’ 

“About gone,” I told him. 

“Good,” he nodded. ‘‘We’ll run the 
truck up to the foot of those big hills 
and find some.” 

I headed that old bus for a sort of 
fold in the hills ahead, and when the 
ground began to get pretty rough we 
stopped and went on afoot, each car- 
rying a couple of empty water 
buckets. It wasn’t long before we 
found a shallow stream. 

“There may be a spring farther 
up,” said Doe. 

He started splashing along the 
creek bed, for it was bordered by 
dense thickets of ‘“‘jangal”—birch and 
box—through which you could scarce- 
ly squeeze. 

I followed him. Pretty soon I 
smelled smoke. 

“Hey, Doc!” I called, “something’s 
burning.” 

He stopped and turned around. 
There was a queer look in his eyes, 
almost like he wasn’t all there— 
dopey. 

“Yes,” he said, not seeming sur- 
prised at all. Then he pointed ahead. 
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“Smoke—I saw it some time back.” 

He started on again. The whole 
thing wasn’t natural. For almost a 
week we had seen no living human 
being. And now, smoke—a wood fire, 
as I could tell by the scent—seemed 
to mean that we were getting near 
where someone lived. And yet, Doc 
hadn’t thought it worth mentioning! 

Well, I followed him on for a hun- 
dred yards. Then we turned.a bend in 
the creek. The jangal opened up, and 
there, under the spread of a huge 
plane-tree, was the fire. 

It was a small fire. Over it, roasting 
to a turn, were three dangling fowls; 
and near by stood a strange human 
figure—a man. 

He beckoned to us. And as we ap- 
proached he stood with folded arms, 
facing us. 

“I am Rog Tanlu,” he said in stiff 
but absolutely correct English. “I 
called you, and you came.” 

Doc Champ, ahead of me, straight- 
ened with a start. It was almost as 
though he had just realized the queer- 
ness of all this. : 

“Good Lord!” I heard him gasp 
softly. 

Then we both stood there, staring 
at that chap who called himself Rog 
Tanlu. He was dressed in a glove-fit- 
ting garment that appeared to be 
made of fawn-colored silk—which 
was odd enough. But the man him- 
self looked still stranger, He was no 
Iranian—no Kurd, Kashgais nor 
Bakhtiaris. I could have sworn to 
that. 

He was very light skinned—lighter 
than any Persian—with a kind of pal- 
lor, although not an unhealthy look, 
as though he’d spent all his life in- 
doors. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he said, smil- 
ing at us, and with a friendly look in 
his light blue eyes. “I can well under- 
stand your surprise at finding me 
here. But I shall explain everything. 
Meanwhile, I have prepared food, 
thinking you might be hungry. Will 
you join me?” 

He started dishing out those broiled 
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fowls—black partridges, or “durraj,” 
I judged them to be—with the air of 
a man enjoying his first outdoor pie- 
nic and getting a big kick out of it. 

“Here, Dr. Chadwick,” he said, 
handing Doc one of those birds on a 
big leaf for a dish. “And here’s one 
for you, Mr. Lavin.” 

Well, I took that broiled fowl and 
looked for a place to sit down. You 
see my name is Lavin, Curt Lavin, 
but how he'd found it out was a puz- 
zler. I looked at Doc Champ. He was 
starring at this Rog Tanlu as if see- 
ing a ghost, or a man from Mars. 

That kind of knocked me out. I put 
a lot of dependence on Doc’s knowl- 
edge of human tribes and such, But 
evidently he couldn’t tag on our hos: 
any more than I could. 

I started to sit down on a flat rock 
near the fire. And then I saw some- 
thing standing on that rock—a thing 
like a tubular flashlight, eight inches 
tall, with a globe of silvered glass at 
the upper end. 

“You are wondering at the way I 
speak your language,” I heard this 
Rog Tanlu saying to Doc Champ. “1 
have been learning it during the la:t 
few days, but as yet am very lacking 
in fluency.” 

“You—you’ve been learning Eng- 
lish?” Doe Champ kind of gulped. 

Rog Tanlu waved the bird-leg he 
was nibbling on. 

“With the audio-visiscope,” he e<- 
plained. 

He reached over and did something 
to that flashlight thing on the rock 
near me. Right away it started talk- 
ing—like a radio. But I knew it 
wasn’t a radio. The speaker was 
someone cussing the King of Kings’ 
order forbidding veils for Iranian 
women. And then I saw that what 1 
had thought was a reflection in that 
silvered globe was moving. It wasn’t 
a reflection; it was a robed, turbaned 
mullah, and he went on telling some- 
one how unjust it was for a mullah to 
have to carry a license. 

“Television,” I heard Doc Champ 
mutter, 
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Ill say it was, with a bang! And 
yet, not just that either. For you may 
depend on it that no station was send- 
ing out such stuff. 

Rog Tanlu shut the thing off, and 
the silver of that globe became dead 
black. I started eating. There was 
nothing but coarse salt to go along 
with the bird—the kind you can 
scrape off rocks near those mud-salt 
swamps—but the meat tasted okay. 
The others sat down and we finished 
the three birds in no time. 

“How'd you bag ’em?” I asked Rog 
Tanlu, for I hadn’t seen anything of 
a gun, and black pheasants aren’t 
easy to knock over with a stone. 

Rog Tanlu smiled and wiped his 
hands on that knit-silk outfit he was 
wearing. All the time during that 
meal he’d been ‘smiling, squinting up 
at the sky and breathing deep—for 
all the world as though he’d never 
been on an outdoor party before. 

“With this,” he said, in answer to 
my question, picking up something 
from the rock near where he was sit- 
ting—something that looked like a 
black fountain-pen—for there didn’t 
seem to be any pockets in his cloth- 
ing. Again he squinted up at the sky. 

Just then a buzzard came flying 
along slowlike, pretty high over our 
heads. Rog Tanlu pointed that pen 
affair up at the bird. A thin little ray 
of light flashed up—another and an- 
other. They wavered around for a 
second, getting centered. And sud- 
denly that buzzard started tumbling 
out of the sky and crashed into the 
bushes near us. 

Doc Champ and I Jooked dumbly at 
each other. And then we stared at 
Ree Tanlu. Grinning like a magician 
who has just pulled a fancy trick, he 
held that ray-gun out for us to look 
at. 

“What did you mean when you said 
you had called us?’ asked Doc Champ, 
in that quiet way of his. 

“IT had to get in communication 
with someone in this Ave—someone 
who could understand,” said Rog 
Tanlu. “I chose you” (he was, of 
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course, speaking to Doc champ) “be- 
cause of your training and compre- 
hension of the Past. So I called you 
with the psycho-coil on the audio- 
visiscope, by which means mental 
suggestions may be conveyed.” 

Doc Champ swallowed hard. “What 
country are you from?” 

“Tralnard.” said Rog Tanlu. “A na- 
tion which does not exist on earth to- 
day, but which was contemporary 
with the beginning of the last Ice 
Age. At that time my people occupied 
this very land. I am, as you might say, 
a refugee from the Ice Age—the first 
to come through. But I believe that 
others will follow. A number of my 
people. This possible migration can- 
not help but result in discord with 
the present holders of the land, un- 
less some friendly agreement can be 
established. So I called you.” 

By this time I was up to my ears. 
I grabbed Doc Champ’s arm. 

“Doc,” I groaned, “are we awake? 
Is this guy joking? Or what’s the an- 
swer ?” 

Doc pushed me away. 

“I shall make everything clear,” 
said Rog Tanlu. 

“Let’s get this straight,” insisted 
Doc Champ. “You say you are a refu- 
gee from the Ice Age? But that was 
some five hundred thousand years 
ago. And you are in possession of at 
least two instruments of advanced 
science. It doesn’t match up.” 

“It is quite necessary that you be- 
lieve me.” Rog Tanlu wasn’t smiling 
now, but was speaking very serious- 
ly. “Perhaps you realize that it is a 
trait of the human mind to look upon 
the Past as uncultured. Such an atti- 
tude is greatly in error.” 

“You traveled here through Time?” 
asked Doc. 

“Not exactly,” said Rog Tanlu. 
“Time, as you know, is merely the il- 
lusion experienced by creatures en- 
dowed with memory living in a uni- 
verse of random energy distribution. 
Time is movement, the rearrange- 
ment of matter—dependent upon the 
degree of entropy. I found it impos- 
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sible to travel in Time. That’s why I 
constructed the Ice Stone.” 

“The Ice Stone!” There was a kind 
of awe in Doc’s voice. “You built the 
Ice Stone?” 

Rog Tanlu nodded. “Of course I 
didn’t call it that. But I happened to 
overhear a conversation between you 
two, with the audio-visiscope, some 
days ago, and thereby learned the 
name you have for it. A very appro- 
priate name! I also learned that 
neither of you had ever seen it. So 
now, if you will accompany me, I 
will take you to my laboratory—or 
rather to what still remains of my 
laboratory—and show you the Ice 
Stone. That’ should simplify things, 
and may help us to solve the problem 
of this impending migration—a prob- 
lem which was forced on me due to 
certain interference, as I will later 
explain.” 

He picked up that flashlight thing 
and started off up the creek bank. 

Doc Champ shot a glance at me as 
he wiped beads of perspiration from 
his face with his old felt hat. The 
shiny black locks plastered down on 
his head glinted as he stepped into 
the sunshine. 

“Come along,” he said to me. “We'll 
see this through.” 

We followed Rog Tanlu. Presently 
he turned off the bank of the creek, 
and the path he chose got rocky and 
wild as hell. I began to understand 
why it was that so few people had 
ever run across the Ice Stone by ac- 
cident. 

“Doc,” I whispered, ‘“‘what do you 
make of this guy? Did you ever hear 
such a crazy yarn?” 

“You forget,” muttered Doc, “that 
we saw some things, too.” 

I knew what he meant. You could- 
n’t get around that buzzard tumbling 
out of the sky, nor the mullah’s image 
and voice in that silver globe. 

Rog Tanlu was walking a few 
yards ahead of us. Suddenly I saw a 
queer-looking object hanging in one 
of those scraggly trees that were 
having a hard time trying to grow 
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there among the rocks. It looked like 
a heavy blanket or garment, the same 
fawn-color as Rog Tanlu’s outfit. 

He stopped just opposite the tree 
where the thing was hanging from 
a low branch, 

“After emerging from the Ice 
Stone,” he explained, “I had to dis- 
card my outer clothing. The sudden 
climatic change was almost shock- 
ing.” Then he pointed upward and 
to the left along a broad ledge that 
seemed to zigzag down the rough face 
of a cliff, a hundred yards away. 

I guess Doc Champ had already 
caught sight of the Ice Stone. But I 
hadn’t ; and now with my first glimpse 
of it, the thing did look exactly like 
ice. It was like a huge, square block, 
set flush with the face of the cliff, 
and with that ledge forming a path- 
way up to it. 

“Queer,” I heard Doc Champ mut- 
tering. “All the legends pertaining 
to the Ice Stone mention its black 
appearance. That stone doesn’t look 
black—it looks transparent.” 

“Its color has recently changed,” 
explained Rog Tanlu. “It isn’t a stone, 
or any material substance. It is a 
peculiar kind of space—space with 
the third dimension, thickness in this 
instance, so twisted and curved as to 
allow the fourth dimension to emerge 
from nothingness into a certain hypo- 
static realness. Light has needed a 
long time to penetrate through it, and 
for that reason the cube has only re- 
cently assumed an apparent trans- 
parency. Now, if you will follow me, 
I will lead you to my laboratory.” 

He continued on around a shoulder 
of the cliff, so that we lost sight of 
the Ice Stone. Gigantic boulders all 
but blocked the way. However, our 
strange guide seemed to know where 
he was going and how to get there. 

“All these rocks didn’t used to be 
here,” he said musingly. “They are 
evidently glacier débris carried down 
since—well, since my time. Ah! Here 
we are.” 

He wormed his way through a nar- 
row crevice. Doc and I followed. We 
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soon entered what at one time in the 
past must have been the wide mouth 
of an underground cavern. 

For a moment we stood there, 
breathing the cold, moist air and star- 
ing into the darkness. 

Suddenly a light flashed. I saw 
that Rog Tanlu was using that foun- 
tain-pen thing like a flashlight, but 
now it was sending out a blue-white 
radiance instead of those thin, death- 
dealing flashes. 

“This was my laboratory,” he said, 
holding the light at arm’s length 
above his head. “There were big slid- 
ing doors that closed the place up 
tight and kept out the ice and the 
cold, I had some rather unique sci- 
entific apparatus here, but now it’s 
all mouldering dust.” 

His voice sounded flat, there with 
the weight of rocks around us, and 
sad somehow. 

The floor of the cavern slanted stiff- 
ly upward, As we advanced, the air 
around us kept getting colder and 
colder. It was like a gale from the 
poles blowing in our faces. 

“We'll soon be directly behind the 
Ice Stone,” said Rog Tanlu. 

A light began to appear ahead. I 
could see more of that cavern—even 
the rock-ribbed ceiling high over- 
head. I can’t express just what I was 
thinking at that moment, but I saw 
Doc Champ kick at a mound of some- 
thing underfoot. The mound crum- 
bled; Doc stooped and picked up a 
round object, like a disk of rusted 
metal, and looked at it with a kind of 
stark wonder. Then he threw it away 
and we followed Rog Tanlu. 

The light grew brighter, became a 
huge square of blustery, blue-white 
chaos. We were standing as if just 
within the maws of a Gargantuan 
doorway—an open doorway through 
which we could look out over a scene 
of inexpressible dreariness. 

You've seen pictures of the Antarc- 
tic? Titanic masses and pinnacles of 
ice, frozen white barrens, a land 
without feeling or soul? It was like 
that. 
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“We are looking through the Ice 
Stone.” Rog Tanlu’s voice was all but 
snatched away by that glacial blast 
swishing in our faces. “I set it up 
like a door—a door leading from my 
laboratory to the outside. The light 
you see, and the wind, has taken half 
a million years to get through.” 

Doc Champ was tugging at the col- 
lar of his coat, and my own teeth were 
chattering. Rog Tanlu motioned us to 
one side, out of that freezing blast. 

“You see what we were up 
against?” he smiled. “Our space ex- 
plorations had killed the hope that 


some other planet in the system 


might offer a suitable refuge where 
humans could live under anything 
like natural conditions, 

“Moreover, there were social trou- 
bles. Politicians, philosophers and 
socidlogists all combined to eontrol 
science. A scientist had to get a spe- 
cial permit before he could conduct 
any new line of inquiry. 

“Se I built this laboratory—ten 
miles from the vitro-domed city of 
Tralnard—partly to escape govern- 
mental interference and partly to 
keep from being spied upon by Darlu 
Marc, another experimentalist and 
personal enemy of mine. I worked 
here alone, except for one laboratory 
assistant—Eyoaoc Hiioiei, as I called 
him. And here we created the Ice 
Stone. 

“As I have already explained, it is 
no material thing—merely a cube of 
specialized space, foreshortened, 
warped and curved to attain a speci- 
fic result. Its action is very simple. 
It slows up a beam of light exactly 
as does a lens, but to an incomparably 
greater degree. And being eomposed 
of nothing tangible, it acts on any 
moving thing—particle, atom or elec- 
tron—exactly as it does on light pho- 
tons. 

“Thus a man can walk through the 
Ice Stone without sensing any change. 
Yet every function of his being is re- 
tarded, including mental processes. 
And when he emerges from the other 
side, approximately half a million 
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years have elapsed. But once having 
touched it, say with his hand, he must 
not try to withdraw, for his hand will 
then be within a separate and dis- 
tinct macrocosm, uninfluenced by 
anything outside, and he must follow 
on through. 

“My intentions were, of course, to 
provide an avenue of escape from the 
Ice Age we were entering, for I knew 
it wouldn’t last indefinitely. But I 
needed some sort of proof as to what 
conditions would be like in half a 
million years before I could offer the 
Ice Stone as a possible refuge. With 
Hyoaoc Hiioiei’s help I managed to 
obtain several chemically depicted ap- 
proximations of the nearby landscape 
as it would bet likely to appear after 
the Ice Age. 

“These were very beautiful—or 
thus they seem to me—for you must 
remember that in my time no one had 
ever seen trees or grass or flowers 
growing naturally in the open. 

“We had just completed all this 
when, as we were working one day 
here in the laboretory, my assistant 
sensed a snooper-ray on us. I myself 
am not sensitive to an audio-visiscope 
emanation—sometimes called the 
‘snooper-ray’—but Eyoaoc Eiioiei 
sensed it, and he warned me. 

“However, the warning came too 
late. Darlu Marc, my enemy, was the 
spy. Within a few ‘hours I was 
thrown in prison. Eyoaoc Eiioiei es- 
caped. He was almost immune to the 
outside cold. 

“Darlu Mare had inveigied himself 
in with certain politicians and, as a 
reward for reporting my misconduct, 
he received charge of my laboratory. 
But I knew that the Ice Stone was 
safe, being practically indestructible. 

“Shortly thereafter, word came to 
me in prison that a company had been 
formed under Mare—a company that 
was selling tickets to the poorer class 
of Iralnard City, entitling the holder 
to emigrate through the Ice Stone. 
Their slogan was ‘Tickets to Para- 
dise.’ 

“Naturally, this injustice made me 
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desperate. I swore that I’d be the 
first to pass through. In the mean- 
time Eyoaoc Eijiiciei had managed to 
enter Iralnard City, disguised. F'- 
was very attached to me. He helps: 
me escape, helped me reach the lab- 
oratory. However, at, the last mo- 
ment, we became separated. To avoid 
recapture I was forced to pass 
through the Ice Stone alone. 

“Now, my friends, you know why 
I am here.” 

Doc was beating his arms to keep 
from freezing. 

“If I understand you,” he puffed, 
“that thing’—pointing toward the 
Ice Stone—“affords a short-cut into 
the future, by a kind of suspended 
animation. And once there, you can’t 
go back.” 

“Quite correct.” Rog Tanlu seemed 
pleased. “If I were to pass through 
it again, in either direction, I would 
not return to the Ice Age but would 
take another jump into the future.” 

It sounded simple, as he told it, 
even to me, and Doc nodded. 

“What seems queer,” he observed, 
“is about this cold and wind. I un- 
derstand it’s blowing from the out- 
side cliff into the Ice Stone—froin 
way back in the Ice Age—and is on! 
now emerging here. In that case the 
cube must have swallowed a tremen- 
dous amount of air—and energy!” 

“You grasp the idea,” said Ro” 
Tanlu, with quiet satisfaction. “Bu: 
you must not judge the capacity of 
the Ice Stone by its external dimer- 
sions. They are quite deceptive. I a:- 
sure you that its ramifications in the 
fourth dimension would enable it to 
absorb a total of all telluric energies, 
and still have room to spare. . 
Come, my friends, I had not realized 
that you were suffering from the 
cold! Let us return to the balmy open. 
I find your climate—inexpressible !” 

Well, I wasn’t sorry to hear this 
proposal. And judging by the way 
Doc Champ was frostily puffing and 
rubbing his ears, I guess he wasn’t, 
either. 

We soon got down to where the 
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wind didn’t hit so strong, and Doc 
started asking questions. 

When would the refugees start 
coming? Would Darlu Marc—Rog 
Tanlu’s enemy—be among the first? 

“He may never come,” said Rog 
Tanlu bitterly. “His purpose is to 
bleed the people, sell them passage to 
this paradise. That would enable him 
to live in comparative security and 
comfort back in Iralnard City for the 
remainder of his lifetime.” 

I could see by the way he spoke 
that those half-million years separat- 
ing him from this guy Mare were 
pretty galling on Rog Tanlu. 

We were moving slowly down 
toward that all-but-closed entrance, 
and now and then he would flash his 
light to show the way. 

“Here’s a strange thought,” said 
Doe Champ suddenly, as he stumbled 
along at my elbow. “Why can’t we 
go up on that ledge and look through 
the Ice Stone from that direction? 
We ought to be able to see right into 
your laboratory, as it was a short 
time after you left, and find out 
what’s going on.” 

Rog Tanlu chuckled. “Of course,” 
he agreed eagerly. “That’s right 
where we’re bound now. I’ve been 
hanging around there for nine days— 
watching. But so far m 

A funny sound cut in on him—a 
sound coming from somewhere ahead. 
It was like a voice—a metallic voice 
—thin and clear. 

“Rog Tanlu .. 
Rog Tan-lu....” 

Then I saw something move, there 
in the shadows, and goose-pimples 
sprang out on me. For as the light 
glinted on that thing, I saw it wasn’t 
human, 

“Eyoaoe Biioiei!” cried Rog Tanlu. 
“‘He’s come through—he has followed 
me!” 

Did you ever see a dog frisk around 
someone he likes, someone he’s been 
separated from for a long time? Then 
picture the dog as no dog at all, but 
a madhouse thing prancing on two 
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jointed-metal legs, as thick as stove- 
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pipes, its eyes glinting ruby-red when 
they catch the light 

But the part that made cold shivers 
run up my back was the thing’s head 
—a round glob: from which those 
ruby eyes sparkled. That head wasn’t 
attached in any visible manner to its 
short, squat body, but seemed to float, 
six inches above its shoulders, as if 
poised there by some magnetic force. 

All the while the thing was caper- 
ing around Rog Tanlu, it was jabber- 
ing at him in some outlandish tongue, 
and he was jabbering back at it. 

Doc Champ and I stood there star- 
ing. 

But by and by I heard Dee’s voice. 

“A robot,” he said, speaking softly 
and in kind of an awed tone. “So his 
laboratory assistant is a robot.” 

“No wonder it was immune to the 
cold,” I gulped, swallowing hard. 

Presently Rog Tanlu swung around 
toward us and commenced to talk so 
we could understand. 

“Serious news,” he bit out: “Darlu 
Marc has delayed the emigration. But 
he is sending a party of his vassals to 
wipe me out. He thinks I possess 
means to destroy the Ice Stone— 
thinks I’d do it out of sheer spite. 
He’s wrong of course, in both in- 
stances. But the idea is hindering the 
sale of tickets. Eyoaoc Eiioiei learned 
of Marcs intentions. He managed at 
last to reach the Ice Stone, and 
bring me warning. He emerged on 
the cliff side while we were in here. 
But an armed band of Mare’s vassals 
are right on his heels!” 

TI couldn’t tear my gaze from that 
thing he called Eyoaoe Eiioiei. It had 
stopped frisking around him and was 
now blinking its ruby-red eyes at Doc 
Champ and me; and, I swear, I be- 
lieve that damned thing was just as 
amazed and curious as J was. 

‘Do you mean,” asked Doc, “that 
these killers are outside now?” 

“I do not know,” answered Rog 
Tanlu. “If so, they will soon find the 
entrance to my laboratory, since they 
are familiar with the terrain.” 

“Then we better sneak out of here,” 
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I suggested, not liking the idea of be- 
ing bottled up, there in that hole. 

“My friends,” said Rog Tanlu, “I 
regret having drawn you into this. 
Leave now; you may be able to es- 
cape undetected. But I shall await 
them here, in this cavern which is 
very familiar to me.” 

Doc Champ shook his head, I knew 
he wouldn’t fall in with that plan. 

“We're both armed,” he told Rog 
Tanlu, slapping the automatic that 
sagged in his pocket. “We’ll hang 
around awhile.” 

I guess I like this quality in Doc. 
Maybe it was partly the reason why 
I took to him. 

Well, I backed up the little guy ... 
but I thought he was wrong. That 
fight—if there was going to be a 
fight—wasn’t ours. And [I couldn’t 
just see men with pistols getting very 
far against those fountain-pen af- 
fairs, iike Rog Tanlu had. And then, 
there was that Eyoaoc BHiioiei. ... 
The whole thing was a little beyond 
my depths. I thought Doc was wrong 
to mix up in something we didn’t 
know a cussed thing about—and I 
still think so! 

Rog Tanlu had switched off his 
light. We stood there in the dark lis- 
tening. But we didn’t hear a sound. 


I groped around and touched Doc’s 
arm. 

“Doc,” I whispered, “let’s slip 
down to the entrance and find out 
what’s going on.” 

Although my words shouldn’t have 
carried six feet, that robot thing must 
have heard me—and, stranger still, 
must have understood. l 

For immediately I heard a subdued, 
metallic jabbering, then Rog Tanlu’s 
voice speaking urgently to Doc and 
me. 

“That would be very unwise. 
Eyoaoe Eijioiei suggests that it would 
be better for us three to withdraw 
farther from the entrance. He will re- 
main here and act as guard. More- 
over, I can easily learn, with the 
audio-visiscope, what is taking place 
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outside—just as soon as I have a mo- 
ment of leisure. Come, my friends. 

Well, we faced around and started 
back. And I could hear that night- 
mare thing he called Evyoaoc Eiioiei 
moving on down toward the rock- 
choked entrance—its steps surpris- 
ingly soundless, considering its 
clumsy appearance. 

However, the entire arrangement 
didn’t seem right to me, especially 
letting that thing plan our line of 
action as if it was one of us and, well, 
alive. 

But that robot-thing could certain- 
ly think, and fight, as I was shortly 
to learn! 

Doc Champ and I groped along 
after Rog Tanlu. He seemed to know 
right where he was going, and after 
a hundred feet or so he stopped. 


It was not quite dark here—just 
enough light for us to see, in a vague 
sort of fashion, that he was bending 
over a low, flat block of stone, a stone 
suggesting that it had once served as 
the foundation for some huge ma- 
chine. I realized that he was setting 
up that flashlight contraption with 
the black bulb at one end. 

And suddenly that bulb began to 
glow softly. 

“Now,” said Rog Tanlu, “we’ll see 
whats going on.” 

The three of us bent over the thing. 
What looked like reflections in it were 
shifting around and around, and 
abruptly the steep face of a cliff 
swung into view. We could see the 
Ice Stone as it appeared from the out- 
side, and the ledge running up to it. 

We saw no one near the Ice Stone. 
But suddenly, under Rog Tanlu’s 
swift adjustment, the image shifted 
and enlarged—like a movie close-up 
—magnifying a certain portion of 
that ledge. 

And there, in a heap like cast-off 
cocoons, were some half-dozen of 
those heavy, fawn-colored garments, 
identical with the one we had seen 
hanging in the tree. 

“So-0-0,” Rog Tanlu breathed 
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tensely, “Eyoaoc Ejiioiei was right! 
They have come! They must be—” 

A startled shout cut off his words. 
It was followed by a blinding flash of 
light. Then hell suddenly broke loose 
down below us... 

In that cavern-darkness the blast 
of light was, in itself, almost stun- 
ning; and following it were other 
blasts of equal intensity. Vision was 
a torturing thing. It was like those 
brief but vivid glimpses presented by 
lightning during a summer storm at 
night, 

But with hurting eyes I managed 
to discern a group of figures jam- 
ming the entrance-way to the cavern, 
with Eyoaoc Eiioiei’s weird shape 
looming betweeen us and them. 

“Down!” shouted Rog Tanlu to 
Doc and me. “Down, behind the 
rock!” 

In a dim, bewildered way I realized 
that those flashes of light were from 
weapons in the hands of invaders— 
weapons trained on Eyoaoc Eiioiei. 
But we, also, were directly in line. 

Doc Champ didn’t seem to hear Rog 
Tanlu’s order. He was staring down 
at that weird sight—staring at 
Eyoaoc Eiioiei. And for a moment I, 
too, ignored the warning. For that 
grotesque thing was fighting—fight- 
ing in a way that was an astonishing 
sight to witness. 

Thin, dazzling, rapierlike beams 
were flashing up at him and past 
him. But Eyoaoc Eiioiei was avoiding 
those hissing shafts with a skill not 
human—a dancing, cavorting night- 
mare thing, silhouetted against and 
enmeshed by those lethal streaks of 
fire; and I saw that now and then 
from his metal hand flashed a return 
blast of radiance. He was standing 
between his master and his master’s 
assassins, and such wild courage and 
savagery brought into my throat a 
choked feeling of admiration. 

A hissing white shaft flashed with- 
in a foot of my head, bringing me to 
my senses. I made a grab at Doc 
Champ, intending to drag him down 
te safety. Then I realized that he was 
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already lying flat behind that ancient 
block of rock. 

Rog Tanlu was on his knees. He 
had jerked that fountain-pen affair 
into action. Again and again I saw 
its belching bar of whiteness blast 
down toward the entrance. This man 
from the Past, despite his thin, pale 
face and affable manner, was also a 
fighter! 

And strangely, watching him and 
that wildly cavorting shadow that 
was Eyoaoc Eiioiei, I forgot all about 
the automatic in my pocket. For 
somehow this fantastic meeting of 
forces seemed remotely withdrawn 
from the affairs of Doc Champ and 
myself—although heaven knows we 
were mixed up in it at that moment 
close enough! : 

I do not know for how long that 
flaming barrage lasted—perhaps only 
a moment or go, although it seemed 
longer. But suddenly it was over. 
Darkness and silence blotted down on 
us there in the cavern. 

“Doc!” I gasped. 

He didn’t answer. But I heard 
someone moaning softly. 

I groped around in the darkness. 
Then my hand touched him. He didn’t 
move, and somehow it needed only 
that touch to tell me the truth. 

“Rog Tanlu,’ I called hoarsely. 
“Rog Tanlu 1? 

“Here,” came a voice, followed by a 
moan. 

The temporary blindness caused 
by those recent blasts of light was 
leaving my eyes. I began to see dimly. 

I crawled over to where Rog Tanlu 
was lying. 

“They accomplished their pur- 
pose,” he muttered, “J—I’m—” 

“Where you hurt?” I asked, my 
hands running over his shoulder and 
arm. That glove-fitting silk garment 
over his right arm and part of his 
chest felt strangely altered, brittle, 
charred. 

“The healing ray,’ he muttered. 
“The orlex ray—only that could help 
me .... and 1 know that you do 
not have it.” 
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A sound, the clump of heavy metal 
feet, caused me suddenly to jerk 
erect. My eyes tried to pierce the 
darkness. 

A grotesque form was emerging 
from the gloom—Eyoaoc Elioiei. 

I drew back as that metal thing 
bent over Rog Tanlu. 

There followed a moment of excit- 
ed voice-sounds, and once or twice 
Rog Tanlu answered, faintly, words 
I could not understand, 

Suddenly, reaching down, the thing 
picked him up in its jointed metal 
arms and started to carry him on up 
the passageway. 

For a moment I stood there, sad- 
dened and appalled by this grim turn 
of fate. Then I began running up the 
slope after them. But so swiftly did 
that metal thing stride on before me 
that the blast of glacial air from the 
Tce Stone was hissing in my ears be- 
fore I overtook them. 

“Rog Tanlu!” I cried. “Where—?” 

“The healing ray,” his voice came 
back to me. “You do not have it... 
my good friend. . . . But somewhere 

. in the Future .. . it will be re- 
discovered. Eyoaoe Biioiei will take 


me...on into the Future.. 
through the Ice Stone... again 
and again if necessary ... until we 
find it—” 

His voice ceased. For Eyoaoc 


Eiioiei had not paused, but had con- 
tinued on straight into that frigid 
blast. 

I caught a last vague glimpse of 
that nightmare shape disappearing 
into the Ice Stone. 


THERE is but little more to tell. 
Those assassins from the Past were 
all dead, as I discovered when I left 
the cavern—Rog Tanlu’s laboratory. 

I buried what was left of little 
rawboned Doctor Champ in the sand 
at the foot of that cliff below the Ice 
Stone. 
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Then I headed back in the truck for 
Qum, the Holy City. Three days later 
the fuel ran out. I do not know what 
plans Doc had made -for replenishing 
it, but whatever they were he hadn’t 
put me wise. So I left the truck there 
at the edge of a mud-salt swamp and 
went on afoot, 

Two weeks later, more dead than 
alive, I arrived at Qum and tried to 
give warning, 

It may seem queer, but until that 
moment I had not worried over the 
chance of my word being doubted. 
Moreover, the one substantiating ex- 
hibit I had thought to bring along— 
that fawn-colored silk garment of 
Rog Tanlu’s—I had been forced to 

abandon along with the truck. 

[ soon realized that if I persisted 
in trying to tell the truth, one of two 
things would happen: I would either 
be locked up as a nut, or, if I managed 
to convince certain Iranian officials, 
then the “Most Lofty of Living Men” 
—the Shah—might possibly send a 
few airplanes out there to bomb the 
Ice Stone “out of existence,” as they 
lightly and humorously suggested. 

I doubt that this could be done. If 
the Ice Stone were dislodged from its 
setting, there in the mountain-cliff 
where it was installed by its maker— 
Rog Tanlu—who knows what world- 
catastrophe might not result? 

So at last I gave up. 

At Bandar Shahpur I caught a boat 
for home. 

But I am now dickering with a cer- 
tain Pennsylvania university. They 
are interested in the disappearance of 
Dr. Champ Chadwick, and I’ve of- 
fered to act as guide if they will send 
a party of scientists out to investigate 
the Ice Stone. Perhaps something 
may come of it—before it is too late. 

But then I get to thinking of how 
Eyoaoc Eiioiei is carrying his wound- 
ed master on and on into the Future 
in search of a “healing ray!’ 


HERE is no one today who has 

seen a living horse. The crea- 

ture became extinct a couple of 
centuries ago, about the year 2,800. 
Man, who betrayed the horse into 
what he became, hardly regretted the 
passing. 

However, and I speak with all sin- 
cerity, there will be men of the future 
who will see a horse. Perhaps men 
of the future may ride horseback like 
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knights and cowboys of the Middle 
Ages, 

The secret of time travel has been 
discovered. No one has traveled 
through time as yet, although man 
has explored the universe for more 
than twenty light years from the sun. 
But the day of time travel is not far 
distant. It had simple beginnings. All 
great things began in simple ways. 


- Newton and the apple were the begin- 
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nings of modern understanding of the 
laws of the physical world; Watts and 
the teakettle were the origins of in- 
dustry and the machine age. A very 
beautiful young woman and an un- 
scrupulous man were responsible for 
time travel. 

I met the man early in the morning 
of July 2, 3002. I remember the date 
because on the day before I had visited 
in Alexandria, Egypt, and I had eaten 
dinner in Shanghai, China. It was 
nearly midnight when I reached the 
rocket port in Chicago and a jam in 
the pneumatics delayed my arrival 
home until nearly one o’clock in the 
morning. 

Blake, fully dressed, met me at the 
door. There was a worried look in 
his eyes. 

“There is a gentleman to see you, 
sir,” Blake said. “I explained that 
you would not return until quite late 
and I tried to get him to leave, but 
he said it was urgent that he see you 
the minute you returned.” Blake 
glanced over his shoulder toward the 
library and lowered his voice to a 
whisper. “I was a little frightened of 
him, sir. He doesn’t seem quite—ah— 
quite right, sir, if you know what I 
mean. Shall I call the police?” 

“No, Blake.” I felt confident of lick- 
ing my weight in madmen and I 
entered the library. 

A tall, distinguished, dark haired 
gentleman rose to greet me. 

“Ah! Dr. Huckins! I was afraid you 
would not get here in time!” 

As he spoke I noticed a peculiar 
light in his eyes. It seemed to be a 
reflection from the fluorescent lamps 
of the library, but it showed a little 
too much of the whites of his eyes 
and I thought of what Blake had said 
about the man not being “quite 
right.” 

I did not feel that I owed him an 
apology for keeping him waiting, 
since I usually received visitors by 
appointment. 

“T am Gustav Keeshwar!” he intro- 
duced himself. He seemed to expect 
some reaction, but unfortunately the 
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name meant nothing to me, although 
if I had paid more attention to the 
newspapers I would have known who 
he was at once. 

“I am the president of the Stellar 
Transport Company,” he announced. 

As he spoke he glanced secretively 
about the room, as though he feared 
an eavesdropper. Then he picked up 
a brief case which was lying on the 
table. With no explanation he opened 
it and pulled out package after pack- 
age of thousand dollar bills. 

“You may count it if you wish,” 
Keeshwar said. “There are 1,600 bills, 
each of one thousand dollar denomi- 
nation. One million dollars in cold 
cash.” 

There are any number of bank pres- 
idents who have never seen a million 
dollars in one pile. Spread out before 
me, I could scarcely grasp the amount 
of wealth it represented. As I recall 
now, my clearest mental reaction was 
a curiosity about how he managed to 
tuck it away so neatly in a brief case. 
Then I wondered if it was real money. 
A closer glance at the bills convinced 


„me that it was. 


Suddenly I came to my senses. I 
closed the library door and locked it. 
I glanced nervously at the shades to 
make sure all were pulled down. 

“Great Scott, man, you shouldn’t 
carry all that money around with you 
in a brief case!” As I said it, I spoke 
with the realization that the man was 
mad. 

“I brought the money to you,” 
Keeshwar said. “It is yours if you will 
do one thing for me.” 

“I must ask you to leave, and to 
take your money with you,” I said, 
realizing that I was turning down the 
ransom of a king. “No honest task 
ever called for a million dollars com- 
pensation—” 

“But you have not asked me what 
I wish you to do!’ Keeshwar explod- 
ed. “Look! Do you see how much 
money a million dollars is?” 

I do not wish to pose as a man over- 
stocked with principles. A million dol- 
lars is more money than I ever hope 
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to see again at one time. But I had a 
good income, a nice little fortune 
tucked away in worth while invest- 
ments. I had a good name and my 
position in the world was better than 
average. I did not trust this man, I 
had a feeling that the million dollars 
he offered would not be worth the 
price. 

“IT am a surgeon,” I said. “If you 
wish my professional services, I will 
charge you a reasonable fee.” 

“IT want your services,” Keeshwar 
said. “I want them for one day.” 

“You may have them. I will send 
you a bill after I complete the task.” 

“I want your services tomorrow,” 
said Keeshwar, persistently. 

I shook my head. “I have a delicate 
operation scheduled tomorrow, It is an 
operation I cannot postpone.” 


“It is an operation on Trella 
Mayo?” 

I started. “How did you know 
that ?” 


“It is this operation that I wish you 
to perform for me,’ Keeshwar said. 
“Would it not be simple to let your 
knife slip, or to allow something to 
happen to her—for one million dol- 
lars !” 

I do not remember clearly what 
happened next. I think I knocked the 
man down. I do remember stuffing his 
million dollars into his brief case and 
throwing it after him out of the door. 

When I closed the door I was excit- 
ed and unnerved. I found some seda- 
tive tablets and swallowed one, Then 
I sat down to think. Trella Mayo, 
beautiful, young and intelligent, a 
woman in a billion! Someone wanted 
to kill her. 

She was only twenty-eight, yet her 
discoveries in physics had astounded 
the world. She might have taken first 
place in any beauty contest, yet she 
preferred working in a laboratory 
with men too old to notice her charms. 

Her operation was not serious, 
except that it involved delicate skill. 
I resolved that nothing must happen 
during that operation the following 
day. 
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Two weeks later I visited Trella, 
now convalescing from her operation. 

“T’ve wanted to talk to you, Fred,” 
she said after I had taken her tem- 
perature, felt her pulse and gone 
through the usual ritual. 

“I must warn you that Ill send you 
a bill for any medical advice I give 
you,” I replied, laughing. 

She smiled only a little and then 
puckered her brow seriously. 

“I wanted to ask you about that 
operation. Wasn’t it performed under 
unusual circumstances?” 

I was taken by surprise and I am 
afraid that the truth forced its indi- 
cations through my professional man- 
ner. “Why do you ask?” 

“T noticed Blake standing near the 
door. There seemed to be a bulge in 
his pocket. It couldn’t have been a 
gun, could it? And you kept watching, 
as if you were afraid a tribe of In- 
dians would drop in for a massacre. 
I wonder if there couldn’t have been 
a tall, dark gentleman mixed up in 
these unusual precautions?” 

I did not reply. 

“And I’ve noticed during my conva- 
lescence that the internes that con- 
tinually hever around my door have 
a look as if—well, shall I say that 
they look more like pelicemen than 
internes?” 

I laughed nervously. “I think you 
are a mental case, Miss Mayo,” I said. 
“I shall have to call in a specialist.” 

“You do not need to'Ueny it, Fred,” 
she said. “Why do you suppose I 
insisted that you perform the opera- 
tion? Why didn’t I let you call in some- 
one else? It was because you are the 
only man in the world that I trust, 
Fred. How much did Gustav Keesh- 
war Offer you to do me in?” ` 

Before I could stop myself I opened 
my mouth and blurted the truth. 

“One million dollars!” 

“Whew!” Trella whistled softly. 
“I’m worth a lot to you! I must be 
getting close if Keeshwar will pay a 
million to see me out of the way.” 

“Trella,” I pleaded. “What is it all 
about? What’s behind this mystery?” 
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“If you turned down a million dol- 
lars for my sake, I think I can trust 
you,” she said. “Supposing I was 
about to invent a new method of loco- 
motion? Can you see where Keeshwar 
might find me obnoxious?” 

“A new kind of space ship?” 

Trella shook her head. “A new kind 
of locomotion. Animals either swim 
or walk. Man also uses wheels.” 

“He also can fly. So can birds.” 

“Flying is simply swimming 
through the air and crawling, as a 
worm or snake, is gliding, like swim- 
ming. Space ships swim, too, after a 
fashion. Bouts swim through the sea 
and sleds swim on ice. Therefore we 
have only three kinds of locomotion: 
Legs, wheels and sleds. Another might 
revolutionize everything.” 

“But there couldn’t be any other 
way to travel. Even the planets ‘sled’ 
through ether.” 

“There is another way. It will open 
exploration to the furthest limits of 
the galaxy.” 

“I can see why Keeshwar was so 
interested.” 

“As soon as I'm out of bed, I want 
you to call on me at my laboratory, 
Fred. I'll show you something that 
will make your eyes pop out of your 
head.” 

I turned to leave, when something 
on the window pane caught my eye. 
It was a small, cherry-red spot, about 
the size of a twenty-five cent piece. 

The minute I saw it, I knew what 
it was. I shouted to the interne—real- 
ly a detective—outside the door, and 
lifted Trela into my arms. I must 
admit that I handled her a little 
roughly and she groaned as I hur- 
ried her out of the room. But what 
I did was necessary. 

As I left the room, the glass of the 
pane melted and a beam flashed across 
the room, striking the bed where 
Trella had been an instant before. 
That beam was an Oronic Ray, 5,000 
degrees hot, of the type used in weld- 
ing the rockets of space ships. 

It was evident that Gustav Keesh- 
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war intended to finish Trella Mayo 
whether I would help him or not. 


A FEW weeks later I visited Trella 
in her laboratory. 

“T’m anxious to see this incompre- 
hensible conveyance,” I explained. 

“At least, I’m glad you are taking 
an interest in something besides my 
safety and my operation scar,” she 
replied. 

She led me through a corridor 
toward a heavy steel door, which she 
unlocked. 

“You are the first person besides 
myself to go into this room in the 
past five years,” Trella added. 

I scarcely know what I had expect- 
ed to see. What would anyone expect 
to see, if he was told he was going to 
be shown a machine that neither 
walked, glided nor rolled? Such a con- 
traption is beyond human experience. 

It was a long, hollow tube, large 
enough to hold a human body. It was 
made of quartz and on each side was 
a cylindrical, low power atomic en- 
ergy machine. 

“This,” Trella said, “is the transla- 
tor.” 

“The what?” 

“I call it my space-time translator, 
which someday will make the rocket 
as obsolete for space travel as the 
horse for surface travel. It will take 
an object from one point in space- 
time to another instantly.” 


“Instantly ?” 
“There is a small lapse of time,” 
Trella confessed. “You see the 


machine has two motors, one for 
starting the operation and the other 
for completing it. It takes about one 
second’s time to switch the motive 
power from one motor to the other. 
The machine, except for the motors, 
was made entirely of quartz and sil- 
ver. On the right side of the machine 
was a long strip of silver running 
the full length of the tube. It was 
about three inches wide and it was 
connected with a knife-like blade of 
silver on the left side of the tube by 
a strand of silver wire. Silver was 
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used, of course, because it was the 
best known conductor of electricity 
and other forms of energy. 

“It would be wonderful 
worked,” I said. 

“It does work,” Trella said. ‘We 
sent two guinea pigs to the Sirius 
system yesterday morning. We got 
them back in an hour with a copy of 
yesterday’s issue of The Sirian Daily 
Universe, Here’s the paper.” 

She held out a copy of the beauti- 
fully printed daily magazine. On the 
cover was the date, August V2,504 
(8002). 

It was customary for terrestrials 
to use terrestrial] dates wherever their 
outposts were located in the stellar 
system. But instead of using the ter- 
restrial year—as shown in parenthe- 
sis on The Sirian Daily Universe— 
the year always was reckoned from 
the date when the planet was first 
visited by an expedition from the solar 
system. Although days were not al- 
ways the same, twenty-four hour 
periods could be reckoned quite easily 
so that on some planets a single day 
might have more than one terrestrial 
date, and on others a single day would 
be a fraction of a legal day. The num- 
ber of actual days usually was indi- 
cated by a Roman numeral preceding 
the Arabic figure. Thus August V2 
indicated that Sirius had risen and 
set five times while the sun had done 
so twice during th month of August. 


“Unbelievable!” I said. “How does 
it work.” 

“It operates through time,” Trella 
explained. “It takes a short cut be- 
tween two parallel instants.” 

She took a guinea pig from a cage 
in the laboratory. She put the wrig- 
gling animal inside the quartz tube 
and strapped it firmly in the center. 

“Watch,” she said. 

She turned a switch on one of the 
boxes. A low hum arose from the 
atomic motor. Trella watched a dial 
located in the top of the quartz tube 
until an arrow pointed to a gold star. 
Then she pressed a button in 


if it 
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the motor on the right side of the 
machine. 

I noticed that the translator had 
controls that could be operated from 
inside the tube as well as from the 
outside. 


There were two distinct gasps of 
the motor. Half of the guinea pig dis- 
appeared with the first gasp and the 
remaining half disappeared with the 
second. 

Where the tube had been a second 
before, there was nothing now. 

“Hes on Proxima Centaur now,” 
Trella said. “I managed to equip a 
laboratory there about two years ago. 
It was through that laboratory that 
Keeshwar learned of my experiments 
in translation. My men on Proxima 
will send back the guinea pig in a 
few minutes.” 

We sat down and waited. Trella 
explained the machine, although at 
the time the explanation was a little 
over my head. The actual translation 
was accomplished by the pushing of 
one motor and the pulling of anothcr 
across an extra-dimensional space. 
Half of the object to be translated 
was hurled across space by the push- 
ing of the first motor. The second 
motor, which operated automatically, 
began pulling the other half, includ- 
ing the first motor, after it as soon as 
it materialized at the end of the 
journey. 

By means of radio signals the exact 
location of every explored planet had 
been determined. It was therefore 
only a matter of mathematical calcu- 
lation to find the target. There was 
some risk, of course, if a mathematical 
error were made in computing the 
range but considering the risks in- 
volved in ordinary methods of inter- 
stellar flight everything was in favor 
of the translator. 

“The whole secret of the invention 
lies in locating the proper Now in 
space-time,” Trella explained. 

“The proper Now?” I asked. 

“Of course,” she said, “the Now we 
experience on earth is not the same 
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Now that exists simultaneously on 
Rihlon, the second planet of Proxima 
Centaur. We are dealing with space- 
time, Fred. Time is a dimension, it 
stretches like a line through space. If 
we connect the Now of the present 
with the Now of ten minutes ago, we 
have a straight line, just as we would 
have a straight line if we connected 
any two points in the universe. The 
Now of the present and the Now ten 
minutes ago on Rihlon also would be 
a straight line, but it would not be the 
same straight line.” 

“But it would be parallel!” I ex- 
claimed, beginning to see her point. 

“Oh, so you do know something 
about mathematics ?” 

“Of course! If you connect the 
Nows of the present on both the earth 
and Rihlon, you have a straight line, 
perpendicular to the parallel time 
lines of both the earth and Rihlon. 
Why couldn’t your invention be used 
for time travel? Couldn’t you connect 
the present—Now of Rihlon with any 
Now in the time line of the earth— 
any Now of the past or future?” 

“The idea occurred to me, but it 
won’t work,” Trella replied. ‘“There’s 
a serious obstacle we can’t overcome. 
In going backward or forward in 
time we do not travel in lines per- 
pendicular to the parallel time lines 
of the earth and Rihlon—or for any 
other planet for that matter. But we 
travel like this—” Trella drew a figure 
on a piete of paper. 
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Figure 4 


“The line AB represents the time 
line of the earth and the line CD rep- 
resents the time line of any other 
planet X. The two lines are parallel. 
E represents the earth—Now, and F 
the Now on planet X. A line connect- 
ing the two is perpendicular to both 
AB and CD. Suppesing we should 
travel from F to a point G, a Now in 
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the earth’s past. If we connect F and 
G we would have a right triangle 
GEF. The hypothenuse GF would be 
the square root of GE squared plus 
EF squared.” 

“There is nothing mathematically 
implausible in that,” I said. 

“There is nothing implausible, yet 
to determine the exact distance from 
G to F is in most cases impossible. 
Unless the distances involved are of 
the proper ratio, say, 4 and 5, the line 
GF becomes an irrational number, of 
which it is impossible to find the exact 
value. Supposing the distance from 
E to F was one light-year and the dis- 
tance from G to E, one year. Then GF 
would be the square root of one 
squared plus one squared, or the 
square root of two. Because we are 
dealing with such immense distances 
and because even the smallest decimal 
point of error might lead to disastrous 
results, we cannot attempt time travel 
unless we know the exact value of 
the square root of two, or any other 
irrational number.” 

As Trella finished speaking there 
was a coughing hum and the transla- 
tor appeared in the room, containing 
the unharmed guinea pig and a copy 
of the Rihlon Gazette for Aug. 3rd, 
which was this day. 

“Do you believe me?” she cried 
gleefully, waving the paper over her 
head. 

It was quite convincing, I admitted. 

“Now I am going to make a trip in 
the translator!” 

“You!” 

It was the beginning of a long argu- 
ment. There was danger in the trip, 
I told her, and Trella had come to 
mean a great deal to me. She scoffed 
at my fears and told me that if I 
didn’t care to witness the first trans- 
lation of man to another planet in 
another star system she would do it 
when I wasn’t there. 

Of course, no man can win an argi- 
ment with a woman. 

Trella climbed into the translator. 

I closed the opening. Her hand rose 
to the switch that operated the mech- 
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anism from inside the tube. She 
smiled and her lips moved in a cheer- 
ful good-by. Then she touched the 
switch. 

The indicator on the dial crept 
upward toward the gold star. 

Suddenly the unexpected occurred. 

The door of the laboratory opened. 
Trella had forgotten to lock the door 
when we entered the room. 


As I heard the noise, I turned and 
saw Gustav Keeshwar leveling a gun 
toward the helpless young woman in 
the glass tube. 

I sprang toward him just as the gun 
went off. 

Apparently he had not expected to 
find me in the room, for as I lunged 
he uttered a cry and threw the gun 
at my face. Then he turned and ran. 

I managed to duck in time to receive 
only a glancing blow on the head. I 
started to pursue, when my eyes fell 
on the translator. 

Something terrible was wrong. 

Half of the tube had disappeared 
and, with it, half of Trella’s body. The 
other half, containing half of the most 
beautiful woman on the earth, re- 
mained in the laboratory. 


My spring toward Keeshwar had 
spoiled his aim enough to keep the 
bullet from striking Trella, but the 
bullet had struck the small silver wire 
that ran from the atomic motor on 
one side to the atomic motor on the 
other. The translation had been only 
half completed. 

Half of Trella’s body was on the 
earth, while the other was on Rihlon, 
four light years away! 

Her single eye was open and her 
half-face was frozen in an expression 
of terror. She did not move and she 
was not breathing. There was no 
blood. It was a complete suspension of 
animation. 

Suddenly I realized that I was los- 
ing precious seconds. Unless some- 
thing was done, Trella would die. 

I picked up the bit of wire that 


had been broken off by Keeshwar’s © 
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bullet. I lifted it toward the end dan- 
gling from the motor. 

Then Trella moved! It was not sus- 
pended animation, but something else 
—something new! 

Her eye swung toward me. Her 
half-head visibly shook. Her half-lips 
moved but no sound of her voice 
reached me. But I understood. She was 
telling me not to replace the wire. 

She lifted her hand and drew a 
right angled triangle on the side of 
the tube. 

I understood. Trella was alive and 
she would continue to live, but it 
would be impossible to restore her 
component halves merely by mending 
the broken wire. 

Trella was linked in time. She was 
still whole, but half of her body was 
visible in one Now and the other half 
in a Now on Proxima Centaur, four 
light years away. 

To join the halves of her body, 
would mean joining the two Nows 
and to do that would form a triangle, 
at least one side of which would be 
an irrational number. Unless the rid- 
dle of time travel were solved, it 
would be impossible to make Trella 
whole. : 

I walked around the half-tube. Her 
appearance was not what I expected 
to see. It was not a case of sawing a 
woman in half. The cross section of 
her body appeared only as an opaque 
blankness. When I touched her side I 
felt something cold and hard. It was 
as if I had touched eternity. 

The laboratory officials were called 
in for consultation. It was decided 
that the matter should be hushed, at 
least until we knew what should be 
done. There was too much to do now 
to be bothered with police and report- 
ers. We would not ‘have a warrant 
issued for Keeshwar. There would be 
time to deal with him later. 

We discovered that Trella could eat 
and she seemed to be in perfect health. 
But I knew that she was doomed 
unless we could restore the parts of 
her body. Her muscles would atrophy. 
Inaction is more deadly to the human 
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machine than millions of disease 
germs. 

If it would be possible to loeate 
some day in the future when the wires 
might be pieced together and the link- 
ing of Trella’s two halves might be 
accomplished without rationalizing 
irrational numbers, our problem 
would be solved. But the nearest date 
in the future when this could be done 
was three years ahead.* 

But in three years Trella would be 
dead. We could not wait for the coor- 
dinates to adjust themselves. We had 
to make the coordinates adjustable to 
our purposes. 

A small chronometer located in the 
atomic energy machine on the quartz 
tube gave us the exact time the silver 
wire had been broken. 

Even Blake, my servant, offered a 
suggestion: 

“Tf you could take the earth half 
of Miss Trella’s body to Rihlon, or 
bring the Rihlon half to earth and 
bring the two Nows together, would 
that form a rational triangle?” 

I took paper and pencil and tried to 
figure it out. 


E H A 


c F G J D 
Figure 2 


The line BA represented the time 
line of Rihlon. The line CD was the 
time line of the earth. The points E 
and F were the Nows on Rihlon and 
earth, respectively, at which the acci- 
dent occurred. The point G repre- 
sented the Now at which a space ship 
would leave the earth for Rihlon 
carrying Trella’s half body. The point 
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H represented the Now of arrival on 
Rihlon and the point J the parallel 
point on earth. We still had a right- 
angled triangle and we still had to 
deal with irrational numbers. But hold 
on— 

I gazed at my drawing. Before my 
eyes was the answer! The whole thing 
was clearly and completely solved. The 
secret of time travel was solved. Trella 
was saved. The invention of the trans- 
lator had been perfected so that all 
danger of becoming lost in time was 
removed !** 

“Blake,” I said to the servant, 
“bring me my automatic pistol.” 

“Wh-what?” Blake stuttered. 


“I said bring me my automatic 
pistol. I’m going to save Trella, or 


murder somebody.” s 
“Perhaps I should call your law- 
yer.” 


I threw a book at him and he left 
hurriedly, to return in a few minutes 
with my pistol and holster. I strapped 
the weapon about my waist and 
slammed my straw hat on my head, 
In a few minutes I stepped from a 
taxi in front of the Galaxy building, 
in which the officers of the Stellar 
Transport Company are located. 

A clerk with thick glasses inter- 
viewed me. 

“T- want to charter a ship for a trip 
to Proxima Centaur,” I explained. “I 
want one of your late model cruisers 
which can go about ten times the 
speed of light. I want to get there 
quickly.” 

The clerk nodded. I have often won- 
dered about the composure of clerks 
who never seem to be astonished at 
anything. “We have a ship available 
that could get you there in three 
months, that’s sixteen times the speed 
of light. But to charter it would cost 
one million dollars.” 

He never batted an eye when he 


*“ Three years from the time this accident occurred would make the sides of the triangle 
between the past event, the present, and the present on Rihlon (four light years away) 
equal to the units 3, 4 and 5, Three squared, plus four squared equals five squared. 

** As a mental exercise, I would suggest that the reader look at Figure 2 for a minute 
or two and figure out the answer. The answer is there and high school mathematics should 
enable a person to discover how to extract the irrational number.—Dr. Fred Huckins. 
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named the price. I doubt if the clerk 
was receiving more than forty a week. 

“I should like to transact the deal 
directly with Mr. Keeshwar,” I said. 

“He will be pleased, I’m sure,” the 
elerk replied. “What is your name?” 

“Andrew J. Colt,” I said, for lack 
of more originality. 

The clerk disappeared into the sanc- 
tum. He returned presently with: 

“Mr. Keeshwar will see you, Mr. 
Colt.” 

I had counted on Keeshwar being 
—or pretending to be very busy as I 
entered. I expected him to pay no 
attention to my entry, and not even 
to glance in my direction, as if a mil- 
lion dollars were a trifling matter, 
until we were alone. 

I judged Keeshwar right. When at 
last he glanced at me he was unnerved 
by the presence of an automatic pistol 
which was pointed directly at his 
head. 

“T must warn you not to touch any 
of those buttons on your desk,” I said. 
“It would give me a great deal of 
pleasure to drill you and I won't go 
out of my way for an opportunity.” 

“Wh-what d-d-do you w-w-ant?” he 
asked, turning pale. 

“One day you offered me a million 
dollars to take Miss Mayo’s life,” I 
said. “Now I’m asking you to con- 
tribute an equal amount to save it. 
However, I’m willing to take it out 
in trade. I want you to pilot one of 
your ships for me to Rihlon.” 

‘Impossible!’ Keeshwar said, re- 
gaining some of his composure. “I 
couldn’t leave my business for a period 
long enough to make the trip.” 

“If you don’t leave your business to 
make the trip right now you won't 
exist any more,” I warned casually. 
I reached into my pocket and brought 
out a silencer, which I fitted to the end 
of the pistol barrel. I unfastened the 
safety and aimed deliberately. 


THE space ship containing the terres- 
trial half of Trella Mayo, in company 
with myself, Blake, two other scien- 
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tists and Gustav Keeshwar, arrived 
on Rihlon three months later. Keesh- 
war, who had had a pistol trained on 
him almost every instant since I had 
called at his office, was released and 
permitted to return to earth. He did 
not know that I had left the instruc- 
tions on earth for his arrest for fe- 
lonious assault the minute he landed. 

We located Trella’s Rihlon labora- 
tory. It was the matter of a few min- 
utes to make the connection of the 
broken wire and to finish the transla- 
tion of her two halves. 

Trella stepped out of her quartz 
prison, swayed unsteadily for a second 
on her feet, and then collapsed. 

“How on earth did you do it?” she 
asked. “How did you reconcile the 
irrational number?” 

I sketched the figure roughly (Fig- 
ure 2). “The distance from F to G 
and the distance from E to H does not 
enter into the equation,” I said. “The 
only thing we are interested in is the 
distances GJ, JH and GH.” 

“And GH is an irrational number,” 
Trella said. 

“Quite right, although like most 
things that appear absurd on the sur- 
face, it is not as irrational as it seems. 
The distance G to J is three months, 
the time required for the flight from 
the earth to Rihlon. We will represent 
this by the unit 1. The distance JH is 
four light years, the distance in space 
from earth to Rihlon. This, therefore, 
would be sixten units. Using the for- 
mula (GJ)? plus (JH)? equals (GH)? 
we find that GH is the square root of 
one plus 256, or 257. The square root 
of 257 is 16.031228, etc., an irrational. 
number.” 

“It can’t be expressed in figures!’ 
We do not need figures when we can 
draw a picture. The triangle GHJ is 
a picture of an irrational number, We 
had only to go to Rihlon to complete 
the equation.” 

“Time can be traveled,” Trella said. 

“Where would you like to go on 
our honeymoon?” I asked. 

“To the Garden of Eden,” she said. 





Manlike, yet different! Was their shrill laughter like a 
cackle? Or was it the cleverest defence mechunism of all time? 
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MOMUS MOON 


An incident of the skylanes where two men, freed for a moment ` 
from the harsh confinement of space travel, forgot caution. 


by EANDO BINDER 


“ HATEVER annihilated the 
Wee previous expeditions to 
Neptune’s moon was an 
agency of blind nature,” maintained 
Wade Winton. He prepared for de- 
celeration. “There can be no down- 
right intelligent life out this far—” 
“What about me?” grinned Archie 
Boswell. 

‘with the possible exception of 
myself,” continued Winton imexor- 
ably. “Intelligence diminishes as the 
square of the distance from the sun. 
Look at the Venerians, so damnably 
clever that they would have started 
interplanetary travel ages ago if 
metals didn’t rust on the spot in their 
highly active atmosphere, They had 
no metal age, but passed directly into 
the plastic age, for that reason. The 
Mercurians would be still brighter, 
of course—except that they don’t 
exist. 

“Now, going to Earth, we have 
mankind—brainy, yes, but too dumb 
to know it. Conquers space but can’t 
keep the murder rate on earth below 
2000 an hour. Mars? The famous, or 
infamous canals are like the Egyptial 
pyramids—built by neurotic tin-god 
dynasties at the end of a lash. Your 
various Jovion-system races would 
just about pass muster alongside a 
dull-witted Neanderthaler. The Sa- 
turnians are still trying to figure out 
how much is two plus two. 

“As the Crile-Brady theory of life 
states, the further you are from the 
sun, the less electrons motivate your 
cell-radiogens, and the less electre- 
psychic—” 

“Precisely, precisely,” yawned Bos- 
well sagely, clipping off the lecture 
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before it went beyond his depth. 

He eyed the deceleration needle 
climbing close to its starting mark 
on the chronometer, and began care- 
fully strapping himself into his seat. 

“Still,” Boswell said, “it remains 
that two preceding expeditions vis- 
ited the lone moon of Neptune, never 
returning. Something did them in. 
It’s the Moon of Doubt so far. And 
as MacKinzie said—cheerful cuss 
that he is—‘be prepared, boys, for 
any menace, particularly that of in- 
telligence’. I’ll look for that first, 
Wade.” 

Winton tripped a lever which 
brought the hissing of fuel jets and 
spark distributors to life. ‘Archie, 
did you ever hear the story of the fel- 
low walking on the moon who was so 
intent on the mountains ahead that 
he fell into a crater.” 

“No, what is it?” 

“Besides,” Winton pursued, “there 
probably isn’t any life on Neptune’s 
moon at all. Photometric tests from 
earth give a surface temperature of 
fifty degrees in its tropics, if any.” 

’ “Fifty ? I’ve been known to survive 
49 and 51—” $ 

“This is Absolute, my feather- 
brained friend,” Winton growled. 
“Minus 225 degrees Centikrade. Thus 
its atmosphere must be largely hydro- 
gen, helium and methane. On the 
ground would lie nitrogen-ice and 
liquid-oxygen, Picture forms of life 
in that balmy climate!” 

Boswell shivered. “We can expect 
an icy reception and the cold shoulder 
from the girls. Well, anyway, I’m 
slightly sick, to put it strongly, of the 
sight of space. Even when I close my 
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eyes I see it—or the lack of it. Any 
extra terra-firma, even at 25 below 
zero Absolute, would look good. 
Wade, my boy, apply deceleration. 
The needle says so.” 


WINTON jammed over the proper 
lever. The nose rockets burst forth 
voleanically and continued, imposing 
their smooth retardation to the space 
ship’s stupendous velocity. The two 
men felt themselves pressing forward 
against their straps. 

Hour after hour, slowly, the rock- 
ets cut down the velocity that had 
been built up, hour by hour, at the 
start, Ahead, the star that was Nep- 
tune, inconspicuous in the hosts of 
heaven, began to assume a more regal 
aspect. It climbed the scale of magni- 
tude, reached brilliance, and finally 
became a small moon. 


THE third expedition to Neptune, it 
had taken them two long months 
since leaving Mars to make the giant 
hop over the dangerous asteroid belt 
and plunge into the trackless immen- 
sity beyond. Neptune—thirty As- 
tronomical Units from the sun. In 
miles, close to the meaningless num- 
ber of three billion. Sixty times as 
wide as the gap between earth and 
Mars. It was something like a miracle 
to arrive. 

The giant planet, sixty earths in 
volume, loomed in eerie grandeur, 
and swept to one side as Winton 
arrowed for its Mercury-sized moon. 
Back of them the sun had shrunk to 
star-like proportions, with no more 
disc than Venus shows to Earth. 

Able to look directly at the sun with- 
out being blinded, Boswell seemed to 
be searching for something, “That 
must be earth there—that greenish 
star. Good old earth!” 

Winton laughed sarcastically. 

“That green star is more light- 
years away than you are old. Archie, 
you can’t see earth from here at all! 
Stop to realize how far out we are, 
and how narrow those puny orbits of 
the inner planets have become, They 
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are so close to the sun that its glare 
hides them. The Neptunians, if any, 
could only know there are four inner 
planets if they had A-1 photos taken 
while the sun was eclipsed by their 
satellite. If you arent properly 
amazed at that, here’s more. Nep- 
tune’s orbit is so tremendous that since 
its discovery in 1846, it hasn’t yet 
made one revolution around the sun. 
It hasn’t completed one of its ‘years’ 
yet. Yet every second since 1846 it 
has moved three and one-third 
miles!’ 

“That’s the record for getting no- 
where fast,” Boswell grunted. “It is 
a little removed from the haunts of 
earth at that.” He squinted at the 
huge planet. ‘Looks like an anemic 
tomato. Plenty of atmosphere around 
it but the Lord knows of what.” He 
shifted his gaze to the satellite, now 
rapidly nearing. “An atmosphere 
there too, judging by the fuzzy pro- 
file.” 

“Don’t construct any high hopes, 
Archie. It’s probably thinner than the 
veneer of civilization, and mostly hy- 
drogen. And cold enough to freeze 
an electric furnace at full blast. And 
you won't find the biological disease 
of life on its pristine purity of rock. 
Br-r-r! Turn up the heater a bit. I’m 
freezing just to think of it.” 


BUT Winton proved wrong on every 
count, 

He landed the ship with his usual 
skill, on Neptune’s moon, turned off 
the powerful engine, then sat 
stunned, staring out of the ports, Bos- 
well bustled around the cabin. He 
made readings of the instruments 
hung outside the hull. 

“Air-pressure of 298 millimeters!” 
he announced excitedly. He had set 
up his portable Fraunhofer Analyz- 
er. “Temperature fifty degrees—but 
Fahrenheit, my lad! Humidity 50%, 
like an air-conditioned room in 
earth’s swankiest hotel.” 

His voice trailed away as he 
watched ghostly lines sharpen in the 
analyzer. ‘Looks like breathable air 
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too, Wade! Has less nitrogen and 
more rare-gases than earth’s air, but 
that makes no difference. Oxygen 
percentage high, about 30%, and that 
neatly offsets the low pressure. No 
harmful ingredients that I can dis- 
cover. Isn’t it unbelievable?’ 

“That too!” Winton pointed 
through the high nose-port. Across 
the dark heavens they saw a small, 
glowing shape swiftly streak toward 
the horizon. The shadow of its oncom- 
ing quarter-phase visibly broadened 
over its face. 

“Another moon of Neptune!” Bos- 
well gurgled. 

“Look at that changing phase for 
another minute,” suggested Winton 
cryptically. ‘“‘See—it’s changing in 
reference to this moon’s motion, not 
its own.” 

“Pm a little deaf”? Boswell 
vouched. 

“Sap! That’s a moon, all right. But 
not of Neptune.” 

Boswell stared. “Wait—don’t tell 
me, On second thought, tell me.” 

“It’s this moon’s moon! Too small 
to be seen from earth in even the 
largest telescopes.” 

“Seventy little blue devils,” Bos- 
well said. “A moon of a moon! And 
maybe that little moon has another, 
and that another, and so ad infini- 
tum.” 

“The landscape outside,” Winton 
said abruptly, “is pretty weird.” 

“Weird?” grunted Boswell, rum- 
maging in the food stores. “Why, it’s 
so much like earth’s, you’d think we 
were back there.” 

Winton nodded. “Thai’s the weird 
part of it. The whole blessed set-up 
isn’t natural. It just isn’t right for 
a body so far removed from earthly 
regions to practically duplicate its 
conditions. Next well be seeing a 
deer come out of that forest as nice 
as you please and—” 

Winton choked, eyes popping. 
“There it is!’ he wailed. “It isn’t 
quite a deer, smaller and daintier, but 
still a hooved animal. Do you see it? 
Tell me I’m sane, Archie, please!” 
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“I see it. You’re as sane as I am, 
Wade.” 

“Pm still in doubt!” 

“Soup’s on!” Boswell, unconcerned 
with the phenomenon, passed out a 
large cup of gelatinous porridge. “It 
may all be unnatural, but my appe- 
tite isn’t.” 

After they had eaten, they felt 
sleepy, as two normal, healthy hu- 
man beings should feel, whether on 
Neptune’s satellite or earth. Winton 
set the outer alarm system that 
would operate if anything touched 
the hull, and they retired to their 
bunks with gusty yawns, Their inner 
minds, when their eyes closed, pic- 
tured the hollow immensity of star- 
spattered space as the picture had 
been before them for two long 
months. 


THREE days passed, as measured on 
earth. 

When they awoke the third morn- 
ing it was still light, as it would be 
forever on this face of the satellite 
turned eternally toward its primary. 
But a new sharpness had come into 
the light with the rising of the blaz- 
ing sun-star, still equal to more than 
500 full-moons on earth. Sunlight on 
this little world would last for sev- 
enty hours. Then there would be 
“night” for seventy hours. But day 
or night, the magnificent striated 
bulk of Neptune hung in the sky, 
shedding a ruddy silver glow of re- 
flected sunlight. 

“On this globe is a menace that de- 
stroyed two other expeditions,” Win- 
ton mused soberly. “No use to look 
for them. The last one was three 
years ago. They’re dead, and some- 
thing did it—but what on this 
pleasant world?” 

“Well, if the menace shows up in 
any form short of fourth-dimen- 
sional soup,” Boswell promised grim- 
ly, “we'll give it a rousing welcome.” 

They were equipped as thorough- 
ly as every other interplanetary ex- 
pedition, but as an added feature had 
a turret nest from which could be 
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sprayed letha! death in three forms— 
poison gas, shock-beams, and bullets. 
No conceivable enemy could storm 
this stronghold. 

But there seemed no answer to 
the challenge. They had landed in a 
clearing of what seemed an ordinary 
forest. A few eyes gleamed from the 
trees, but no formidable creatures 
appared in the three earth-days they 
had rested from their space journey. 
That was as far as caution held them. 

It was the morning they had elect- 
ed to say forth from the ship for 
the first time. Both were achingly 
impatient to tread on this amazing 
second earth. Boswell whistled and 
drew an answering note from Pete, 
their canary. He took the cage down 
and put it in the air-lock. 

“Sorry, old fellow,” he muttered, 
“but it has to be done.” 

Closing the inner seal, he pulled 
the lever that opened the outer plate. 
Fifteen minutes later he reversed the 
process and whistled to the fright- 
ened but unharmed bird. It was a 
sure test for alien atmospheres, as 
as well as the mine depths of earth. 

The next process was to adjust 
their lungs to the outside pressure. 
Boswell gradually valved air out of 
their cabin through a pipe that 
pierced the hull. Their respiration 
rate automatically increased as the 
pressure lowered. A period of dizzi- 
ness came and went. Finally the ba- 
rometers, inner and outer, were 
equalized. 

They donned light garments and 
strapped belts around their middles 
each with a knife, gas-mask, and pis- 
tol with fifty rounds of ammunition. 
They stepped out in a gravity that 
allowed them to leap twenty feet up 
without effort. Boswell immediately 
tried it a dozen times, yelling in pure 
exuberance after the close confine- 
ment of the ship. 

“Whoopee! I’m going to like this 
place.” 

“Stop it, you infernal chump! A 
fine representative you are of earthly 
manhood, jumping around like a rub- 
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ber ball.” Winton was doing it him- 
self a moment later. “Just to test the 
gravity,” he alibied. 

A few minutes later, sucking in 
huge lung-fulls of the fresh air and 
liking its tang, they strode forward 
in the odd wash of light from three 
sources. Under their feet was a 
smooth carpet of clipped grasses, al- 
most park-like in appearance. Winton 
stooped to dig up a handful of soil, 
letting it run through his fingers. 

“Fine-grained stuff, weathered by 
ages and bacteria. The top-soil of a 
planet indicates its surface evolution 
as much as the life-forms. It’s good 
dirt.” ; 
' “But not pay-dirt.” Boswell had 
planted his portable mass-atom an- 


‘alyzer on the ground and was reading 


its cryptic message. “The usual iron, 
calcium, aluminum, silicates, carbon 
—but no radium! Inside the ship, for 
three days, my _ electroscope dis- 
charged like seven hells. There kas to 
be radium in this soil, yet there isn’t. 
Is MacKinzie, in behalf of Solar 
Metals Incorporation, going to be 
sore! His private theory, or hunch, is 
that Neptune and Pluto both should 
have lots of radium, since earth has 
more than Venus, Mars has more 
than earth, Jupiter has more than 
Mars, and so on. Greedy old optimist! 
Reckon he expected us to come back 
with a ton of pure metal.” 

He frowned. ‘But still, 
understand—” 

“Wouldn’t a large deposit at a dis- 
tance work your electroscope?” Win- 
ton suggested thoughtfully. 

“Ye-es, except that I put a lead 
shield around it, which localizes the 
ionizing gamma-rays as coming from 
below, or above. Since above is ridicu- 
lous it must have come from the 
ground.” He waved his arm helpless- 
ly. “But Wade, the ground is almost 
virginically pure of radium contami- 
nation. Something’s crazy, and it may 
be me—soon.” 

“Or me.” Winton thumped his head 
with his knuckles. “I wish we had- 
n’t come here, for our peace of mind. 


I don’t 
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Archie, there’s only one possible way 
to explain this tremendously abnor- 
mal surface temperature. The sun is 
out of the question. Neptune is cold; 
radiates nothing but reflected light. 
Radio-activity—that’s the only an- 
swer. And you say—” 

“there isn’t any radium!” 

They grinned at one another hu- 
morlessly, more puzzled than they 
cared to admit. Winton dragged Bos- 
well on to make tests of underlying 
soil at spot after spot. 

“No use,” summarized the latter 
mournfully. “The radio-active de- 
posits that we know must be here 
aren’t here, Wade.” 

“How sensitive is your pop-gun 
there, Archie?” 

Boswell rolled his eyes eloquently. 

“Tt will detect the 0.4341 Angstrom 
radium-line straight down through 
anything but solid lead for two miles. 
It will spot a millionth of a milligram 
——equal to a mole on a filterable 
virus’ left cheek—at a distance of five 
hundred feet. That’s sensitivity, my 
boy! If a wind blew over a pinhead 
of radium, and then blew the other 
way, it would still burn out my de- 
tector. Do I make myself disgustingly 
clear?” 

Winton moved on, shaking his 
head as though to clear it. 

“Why should we stir our cranial 
matter over it? Let the official men of 
science, when they get here some day, 
lose sleep. And now don’t get rattled, 
Archie, over what just walked out of 
the woods. Sure, I know it’s a man. 
So what?” 

Winton was trembling all over like 
a leaf. 

They had gone a half mile from 
their ship, in search of the radium 
phantom, and were close now to the 
edge of a forest. The trees looked dis- 
turbingly earthlike. It would have 
surprised them less to see bizarre 
freaks with roots in the air and leaves 
that smoked. One does not expect, or 
even like, an utterly alien world to 
flaunt a copy of earth’s typical en- 
vironment. It is not comprehensible. 
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Worse, to see a native creature 
built in the image of man was a blow 
to their neural systems. For man it 
was, in every detail, except that its 
face was half-human and half some- 
thing indefinable. It moved slowly 
along, head up, plucking ripe fruits 
from the laden trees. 

“See?” gasped Boswell. “I told you 
I saw some manlike beings in the 
field-glasses from the ship, yester- 
day. You told me to stop being a 
ninny.” He jerked his gun out sud- 
denly. “It—or he—looks half-way in- 
telligent. Those other two expedi- 
tions; nothing like being on the 
alert.” 

Winton sneered. 

“Intelligent—bah! It’s purely an 
animal in freak human guise. Trick 
of evolution here. No adornments, no 
clothing, stark naked. Doesn’t even 
comb its hair. And it doesn’t recog- 
nize us as fellow creatures, though it 
sees us.” 

“But look at those eyes!” They had 
warily approached the creature, 
afraid of scaring it away. Instead it 
looked up at them with an almost dis- 
dainful expression in its quasi-human 
face. Boswell said again, “Just look 
at those eyes! Like bright jewels, 
glinting with intelligence. And a 
merry twinkle in them too.” 

“Bah P 

“T’ll prove it.” Boswell smiled at 
the man-being. It promptly smiled 
back. In fact, its lips opened wider 
and a whistling laugh issued. Boswell 
looked foolish. 

“How impolite of it,’ Winton said 
dryly. “I’ve always managed to re- 
strain my merriment when I looked 
at you, Archie. Look at the darn 
thing now—it’s gone back to its feed- 
ing, ignoring us completely. It’s just 
an animal, with little instinct of fear. 
This must be a peaceful world.” 

The man-creature looked up as 
Winton stroked its shaggy mane of 
hair. 

“Not intelligent—peaceful world,” 
it said calmly. 

Winton jumped backward ten feet, 
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almost knocking Boswell over en 
route. 

“Not intelligent, eh? But it talks,” 
grinned Boswell, grabbing his 
friend’s arm in time to save him a 
fall. 

“You talk too,” Winton growled. 
“And so does a parrot.” He ap- 
proached the creature again, equa- 
nimity unruffled. “Look here, buddy,” 
he demanded, “how much do you 
know?” 

“Much know,” responded the being. 
Then it broke out in an infectious 
laugh. After a moment the two earth- 
men found themselves joining in. 
This seemed to inspire the creature 
more, and its peels rang out lustily. 
Boswell began to stagger and hold 
his sides, tears streaming down his 
cheeks. 

“What are we laughing about?” de- 
manded Winton suddenly, stopping 
with a choke. 

“Nothing, I guess,” Boswell said 
ruefully, also stopping. 

“That zs funny, but I won’t laugh.” 
Winton eyed the now quiet pseudo- 
man calculatingly. ‘‘There’s some- 
thing phoney about you, Mack. But 
I don’t know what it is.” 

“Something phoney, Mack,” said 
the being. A grin came over its face, 
so vapid and guileless that the two 
men couldn’t resist grinning back. 
Thereupon it burst out in a whinny- 
laugh that touched off the two hu- 
mans as though they had been tuned 
sound-boxes. 

It was harder to stop this time, for 
their risibilities had been thoroughly 
aroused, Winton turned away, shook 
himself like a dog, and clamped his 
teeth together. Then he took Boswell 
by the shoulders and shook him with 
determined violence till he too so- 
bered. When they stopped, the man- 
being stopped. 

“When this chap hits your funny- 
bone,” Boswell gasped, “he uses a 
mallet.” 

“I don’t like this,” Winton snarled, 
glaring at the creature. “Begone, you 
laughing hyena.” 
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“Like this laughing,” said the 
man-being with perfect inflections of 
voice. 

It reached out suddenly with one 
of its fruit-stained hands, Boswell’s 
pistol glinted in the light. The crea- 
ture stepped back with it, turning it 
over and over in apparent delight. 

“Hey! Give that back!” Boswell 
tried to retrieve the gun, but the man- 
being kept out of reach. “Please! 
That’s a dangerous toy. You might 
blow somebody’s head off—prefer- 
ably your own. Now be a nice little 
whatever-you-are and—” 

Speaking soothingly, Boswell tried 
to approach again, but the pseudo- 
man nimbly kept out of reach. Bos- 
well winced as the long bright barrel 
swung toward him and one of the 
being’s fingers fumbled at the trig. 
ger. 

Winton stood paralyzed. “Watch 
out, Archie—” 

“Drat you, anyway!” Boswell 
leaped explosively at the man-being, 
but his stretching hands touched 
nothing as the creature agilely 
pranced away. Boswell stubbornły 
jumped again, anger in his face. 
With a smooth swiftness, the man- 
being raced away, Boswell follow- 
ing like a huge bounding frog. 

In the light gravitation, they re- 
treated rapidly. 

“Archie, you blasted boob!” Win- 
ton roared out. “Come back here—” 

But Boswell raced on. Winton 
hastily jerked a metal whistle out of 
his belt and blew on it tempestuous- 
ly. The clear, shrill tone, designed to 
penetrate much further than the hu- 
man voice, brought the flying earth- 
man short. He came back at a lope, 
carsing bitterly. The pseudo-man, as 
though it had all been a game of tag, 
came trotting after him, still clutch 
ing the pistol. : 

“Idiot!” greeted Winton scathing- 
ly. “Might as well try to run down 
earth’s best miler. On!y way to get 
your gun back is wait till he’s tired 
of it. Watch now; when his ape-like 
nature is satisfied, he’ll drop it.” 
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Boswell fidgeted nervously. “Or 
he’ll drop one of us.” 

“One of us,” said the man-being, 
setting off the fuse of laughter with 
a delirious trilling. 


THE two earthmen could no more re- 
sist it than rib-tickling. Boswell’s 
hearty guffaws and Winton’s high- 
pitched ululation, together with the 
man-being’s empty warbling, rang 
in a garbled trio over the greenery 
of Neptune’s moon. Overhead, the 
giant mother planet seemed to look 
on mockingly—ominously. 

There was a hysterical edge to 
their laughter before Winton could 
command himself. He had to kick 
Boswell in the shin three times be- 
fore it wasn’t funny to him. 

“Ouch!” Boswell said weakly. “But 
thanks, Wade. My lungs are sore 
from that damnable fit. It’s not funny 
to have to laugh when there isn’t any- 
thing funny to laugh at—if you 
know what I mean.” 

“It wasn’t really laughing,” Win- 
ton groaned dismally, “It was merely 
the expulsion of air from our lungs 
in intermittent peristalsis of the 
throat. Like hiccoughs. People have 
been known to start like that and—” 
He grabbed his companion’s arm. 
“Something tells me we'd better get 
while the getting’s good.” 

“Wait. One more try at retrieving 
my gun.” 

Boswell turned to the man-being. 
=I hate to think of an amiable, merry 
soul like that carrying around a hand- 
ful of sudden death. Maybe I can 
trade him. That usually works with 
children of nature.” 

He slipped his whistle from his 
belt, tooted it several times. “See, 
buddy?” he wheedled. “‘Isn’t it cute? 
Wouldn’t you rather have this shiny 
whistle than that nasty old gun?” 

“Cute buddy,” said the man-being, 
promptly taking the tendered object 
and returning the pistol. In perfect 
mimicry of Boswell’s elaborate pan- 
tomime, it put the whistle to its lips 
and blew gustily. 
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Winton screwed up his face sourly. - 
“Let’s go. Hello! Look! Some of his 
friends coming. Archie, I don’t like 
this!” 

Apparently attracted by the shrill 
whistling, a dozen other pseudo-men 
emerged from the forest and came up 
at a run. And pseudo-women. Some of 
them gave their irresistible laughter 
as they arrived. Thereafter, one or 
the other was always releasing its 
inane chuckles. The mirthful sounds 
deluged the earthmen. 

And laughter, even without cause, 
is one of the hardest things to resist. 

Boswell sank bonelessly to the 
ground in twisted spasms of giggling. 
Winton tittered through clenched 
teeth, face purple with strain. A mo- 
ment later he was in an uproarious 
state on the grass beside his friend. 
They writhed there, caught in a nerv- 
ous storm more debilitating than any 
other human emotion. 

“This is infernal—ha! ha!” shout- 
ed Winton as best he could in Bos- 
well’s ear. 

“Horrible—ho! ho!” roared Bos- 
well. “I’m weak as a—wet rag—and 
getting weaker. I couldn’t lick—a 
mouse—right now.” 

“Got to—stop this!’ chortled Win- 
ton. “But I can’t—haw! haw!” 

“Can’t stop,” said one of the crea- 
tures, reaching a hand down and 
plucking Winton’s whistle from his 
belt. Taking the cue, the others 
crowded around and began grasping 
whatever they could get their hands 
on. The earthmen were physically 
unable to resist, though they feebly 
tried. 

“Hang onto your gun—ha! ha!— 
if you can!” Winton had put both his 
hands around his pistol, hanging on 
for dear life. Boswell managed to do 
the same while he squirmed in laugh- 
ter that was now painful and hys- 
terical. The pseudo-humans took 
everything else—knives, gas helmets, 
bandoliers, bullets, and torn pieces of 
clothing till little but rags were left. 

It had something of the air of 
seemingly mild, friendly beings who 
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had suddenly turned threatening 
and would punish’ these audacious, 
unwelcome two from another world. 

“Can’t stand much more of this!” 
laughed Boswell. 

“It will drive us insane!” chuckled 
Winton. 

“This must be the menace—the 
laughing menace—two other expedi- 
tions—gets you by surprise—” guf- 
fawed Boswell. 

“A half mile to the ship. We'll 
never make it!” cackled Winton. 

“Can’t even get up!” 

“Irony of it! Enough ammunition 
in ship to blow up half the planet. 
And here we are—helpless!’’ 

They spoke only at the cost of ter- 
rific effort as constant peals of hilari- 
ous laughter racked their bodies. 
They were barely able to see, through 
tear-blurred eyes, that dozens of 
other pseudo-humans had come up. 
They milled around the two helplessly 
contorted earthmen, filling the air 
with their empty trills. Key-sounds 
that titillated human risibilities be- 
yond the point of endurance. 

“Must do something—”’ Winton 
gripped his reeling senses with super- 
human will-power. “Archie, hit me! 
Hit me in the face as hard as you 
can.” 

Boswell whipped his balled fist 
around, but the blow landed limply. 
Winton only laughed the harder, 

“Fight each other,” commanded 
Winton. “Anger drive out fit.” 

They tried it for a while, kicking, 
striking, hammering at one another, 
raising bruises whose pain they could 
not feel. But the ghastly laughter 
that came from their lacerated 
throats continued unabated. They 
stopped their physical] exertions, com- 
pletely exhausted. 

“Our guns!” Boswell gasped. “Last 
resort. Must kill them. Hate to but 
it’s them or us.” : 

He raised his pistol, taking aim for 
the nearest prancing man-being, dis- 
playing a stolen belt to a woman-be- 
ing proudly. 

“No.” Winton knocked his arm 
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down. “Too many. Shoot in air. May- 
be the noise—” 

Winton fired upward. With star- 
tling suddenness the paean of garbed 
laughter died out. The beings had all 
leaped away like wild horses. The 
rush of their bare feet receded. 


THE two Earthmen reeled to their 
feet, and staggered in the direction 
of their ship. The creatures congre- 
gated in a group a few hundred yards 
away, watching. 

“What a relief!’ Boswell gasped. 
“My face muscles will never be the 
same. Wade, that was diabolical. 
Momus, the terrible God of Laughter, 
rules here.” He hurled several choice 
inprecations over his shoulder. “I’d 
rather face dragons than those crit- 
ters.” 

“Were not out of danger yet,” 
Winton ground out wryly. “Look, 
here they come again. We’ll have to 
conserve bullets. Half a mile to go. 
Pll use mine first. One each time they 
start their infernal whinnying.” 

The creatures gamboled up before 
they had gone a hundred yards. For 
a while they frisked silently around 
the drunkenly loping earthmen, like 
friendly dogs. Then suddenly one of 
their number gave a tentative snick- 
er that swept the ranks like a prairie 
fire. The two humans trembled as 
though a mighty wind had buffeted 
them. Biting their lips till blood came, 
they plunged on. But within them a 
bubbling, gushing tidal wave of 
laughter flooded up inexorably. 

“Damn you all seven times over!” 
Boswell cursed, already folding up 
like a straw-man as a hysterically 
hearty gust of laughter shook him. 

Chuckling like an idiot, legs turn- 
ing to rubber, Winton flung his hand 
up at the last possible’ second and 
fired. He struggled up from his knees, 
jerked Boswell’s arm, and stumbled 
toward the ship. The beings had 
whisked away at the shattering re- 
port, but this time they did not run 
so far, nor display so much fear. 

“Remember that expression, 
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Wade?” Boswell panted. “ ‘They 
laughed him off the face of the 
carth?’ I can appreciate that now! 
And can’t you just picture one of 
these jolly fellows pulling you aside 
to tell you a droll story and saying, 
‘This’ll kill you!’ ” 

He stared wearily ahead at their 
gleaming ship, whose haven alone 
would protect them from the laugh- 
ing menace. ‘How did we get so thun- 
deration far from our space buggy?” 

“We were looking for radium that 
doesn’t exist, like a couple of 
champion chumps,” reminded Winton 
in dreary tones. “Like I said before, 
this whole set-up is screwier than a 
sardine nightmare. An earth-tem- 
peratured moon without radium, in- 
habited by laughing maniacs who 
speak English pronto without a les- 
son, and overhead a moon’s moon—”’ 
Ife groaned dismally. “But here come 
our jovial hosts again!” 

“Like wolves to the kill!” 

They had another minute’s grace 
before the creatures began their 
chorus of laughter. Then the typhoon 
of mirth caught them, tossing them 
toward the heights of insane laugh- 
ter. The firing of Winton’s pistol 
pulled them back from the brink. The 
beings retreated, but with less startle- 
ment, and each succeeding time the 
interval between firing was short- 
ened. The creatures were fast becom- 
ing conditioned to the sharp noise. 

“Chinese knew their stuff,” Boswell 
remarked bitterly. “An old trick of 
theirs—torturing victims to death by 
tickling them into laughing fits.” 

“My gun’s empty,” Winton rasped. 
“Use yours the next time.” 

“Hundred yards to go!” gasped 
Boswell when his last bullet was 
gone. 

His red-rimmed eyes hung on the 
looming ship with the look of a pil- 
grim at a saint’s shrine, “We’ve got 
to make it, Wade. Think of all the 
sad things you can before they get 
back. Funerals, invalids, hospitals, 
shattered love. Life is a vale of tears. 
All things are rotten at the core. 
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There is nothing but misery, suffer- 
ing, despair. Oh, how sad, sad, sad it 
all is—sad, sad—” He choked. “Sad— 
haw! haw !—-sad—ho! ho!—” 

The beings were all around them 
again, whinnying blithely, and the 
two earthmen were already writhing 
in the paroxysms of mirthless laugh- 
ter. They staggered forward desper- 
ately on legs that were turning to 
paper. 

“Never make it!” Winton pointed 
his gun grimly at his friend’s head. 
His painfully twisted face, behind its 
mask of pseudo-mirth, was that of a 
weeping man. ‘Saved a bullet—for 
you, Archie old man—no need for 
both of us—to die this way—” 

Winton fired. 

The bullet missed, aimed by a trem- 
bling hand, blurred eyes. It struck the 
ship whose metal sides rang out like 
a gigantic bell. At this new noise, 
stentorian in volume, the beings 
pranced away in confusion. 

Winton and Boswell were able to 
reel within a hundred feet of the 
ship’s lock. Then the creatures were 
back. Winton flung his gun at the 
ship, to make a noise, During this 
interval they reduced the distance 
by one-third. Boswell flung his 
finally. 

But twenty feet from the lock they 
were caught again, writhing on the 
grass, as far from safety as though 
they were in the middle of a desert. 
Only a dim hope kept them from 
screaming insanity. 

Winton tried stopping his ears with 
his fingers, but the fuse-sound of 
laughter leaked through. He tore 
up a tuft of grass and stufied this 
into his ears savagely. Boswell fol- 
lowed suit, It was enough of a suc- 
cess to enable them to craw! forward 
inch by inch, foot by foot, between 
spasms of laughter that turned their 
muscles to water. 

Fingers, elbows and knees scratched 
and bleeding, they reached the lock. 
Winton arose with agonizing effort 
on legs he knew didn’t exist, to reach 
the combination dial for the lock. 
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20-83-83. 

He remembered the numbers, 
thank God. He dialed the final figure 
after an age-long hell of racking 
laughter, then fell. Boswell rose to 
jerk the lever and swing the door. 
They crawled into the lock-chamber 
through effort measured only in 
mental horsepower. 

Once in, Boswell made a feeble kick 
at a vapid face and tugged the door 
shut. He finally had to slide the 
handle under his arm-pit and let the 
weight of his body do what his nerve- 
less hands could not. 

The seal closed, shutting off the 
sounds from outside. The two earth- 
men lay quivering like jellyfish, 
closer to their last ounce of strength 
and last shred of sanity than ever 
before in their not-too-tranquil lives 
of adventure and danger. 

“This,” Boswell grunted weakly, 
“is heaven. Hell’s outside. I’l] never 
laugh again for the rest of my life.” 

“Nor will I,” Winton agreed. “My 
ribs are so sore that they must be 
scraping raw meat at the edges. The 
word ‘laugh’ is stricken from my vo- 
cabulary. Hereafter, when someone 
tells me a joke that is funny, TIl show 
my appreciation by writing ‘ha, ha’ 
on a piece of paper.” 

But suddenly Winton did start 
laughing. However it was real laugh- 
ter, without hysteria. Boswell joined 
him. 

“We did put it over on them, at 
that,” he gloated. 

“You fool, I’m not laughing about 
that. I’ve just figured out where our 
radium is. About a year from now, 
when I get up enough energy to move, 
Pll show you.” 


AS their ship retreated from the 
Neptunian system, Boswell ogled the 
little moon of the moon they had just 
visited. He gave it a fond glance, for 
it was almost solid radium. Financial- 
ly, their expedition was a thundering 
success, 

“Everything dovetails,” expostulat- 
ed Winton in high good humor. 
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“When you told me you had your 
electroscope shielded so that only 
above or below could lie the radium, 
I shouid have suspected immediately 
that it was the second-hand moon 
above! Naturally I couldn’t expect 
your lame brain to figure it out. 

“For countless ages this grand- 
child moon has been revolving about 
Neptune’s moon, shedding down its 
flood of energy from the radium. Re- 
sult—warmed and habitable moon. 
Propitious environment. Life, evolu- 
tion, A strange kind of evolution that 
has produced creatures with an over- 
developed sense of humor. Those 
other two expeditions were laughed 
to death! The next had better be com- 
posed of deaf-mutes.” 

He shuddered. ‘‘Laughing—laugh- 
ing—with nothing to laugh at!” 

Boswell grinned crookedly. “Not in 
my case, Wade boy. During the time 
I was laughing and knew I couldn’t 
stop, I thought of all the good jokes 
I’d heard, enjoying them again. Only 
they got kind of stale on the fifth 
round or so.” 

He looked at Winton in sudden 
triumph. “Ha, my superior friend, 
how do you explain those beings? 
The laughing mechanism is a perfect 
natural defense—but only of intelli- 
gent beings. You can’t deny that, not 
to mention repeating and using Eng- 
lish words according to meaning, 
which means telepathy. You were the 
one, Wade, who said there’d be no 
slightest sign of intelligence out 
here—” 

Winton shook his head. “They are- 
n’t intelligent. They are in the class 
of genius.” 

“Well?” snorted Boswell. 

“A genius is not intelligent,” stated 
Winton calmly. “He is abnormally 
brilliant in one sole direction, sub- 
normal in all else. Take his average 
and he’s mediocre. Often, in a manner 
of speaking, he’s insane.” He eyed 
Boswell meaningly. “You aren’t bril- 
liant in any way, are you, Archie?” 

“Oh, no, not at all!’ Boswell as- 
sured him hastily. 





“How about it, Gaspipe? Are you working 
with me? We were a good pair once.” 


BRATTON'S IDEA 


by MANLY WADE WELLMAN 


LD BRATTON, janitor at the 
studios of Station XCV in 
Hollywood, was as gaunt as 

Karloff, as saturnine as Rathbone, as 
enigmatic as Lugosi. He was unique 
among Californians in professing 
absolutely no motion picture ambi- 
tions. Once, it is true, a director had 
stopped him on the street and offered 
to test him for a featured role, but old 
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Bratton had refused with loud indig- 
nation when he heard that the role 
would be that of a mad scientist. Old 
Bratton was touchy about mad scien- 
tists, because he was one. 

For a time he had been a studio 
electrician, competent though touchy; 
but then it developed that he had ied 
about his age—he was really eighty 
years old, and he had been fooling 
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with electricity ever since Edison put 
apparatus of various sorts within the 
reach of everyone. Studio rules im- 
posed pretty strict age limits on the 
various jobs, and so he was demoted 
to a janitorship. 

He accepted, grumbling, because he 
needed money for the pursuit he had 
dreamed of when a boy and main- 
tained from his youth onward. In his 
little two-room apartment he had 
gathered a great jumble of equipment 
—coils, transformers, cathodes, 
lenses, terminals—some of it bought 
new, some salvaged from studio junk, 
and a great deal curiously made and 
not to be duplicated elsewhere save 
in the eccentric mind of its maker. For 
old Bratton, with the aid of electric- 
ity, thought to create life. 

“Electricity is life,” he would mur- 
mur, quoting Dr. C. W. Roback, who 
had been venerable when old Bratton 
was young. And again: “All these 
idiots think that ‘Frankenstein’ is a 
romance and ‘R.U.R?’ a flight of 
fancy. But all robot stories are full of 
truth. I’ll show them.” 

But he hadn’t shown them yet, and 
he was eighty-two. His mechanical 
arrangements were wonderful and 
crammed with power. They could 
make dead frogs kick, dead birds flut- 
ter. They could-make the metal figures 
he constructed, whether large or 
small, stir and seem about to wake. 
But only while the current animated 
them. 

“The fault isn’t with the machine,” 
he would say again, speaking aloud 
but taking care none overheard. “It’s 
perfect—lI’ve seen to that. No, it’s in 
the figures. They’re too clumsy and 
creaky. All the parts are good, but the 
connections are wrong, somehow. 
Wish I knew anatomy better. And a 
dead body, even a fresh one, has begun 
dissolution. I must try and get—” 

Haranguing himself thus one 
evening after the broadcast, he pushed 
his mop down a corridor to the open 
door of a little rehearsal hall, then 
stopped and drew into a shadowy cor- 
ner, for he had almost blundered upon 
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Ben Gascon in the act of proposing 
marriage. 

Ben Gascon, it will be remembered, 
was at the time one of radio’s highest 
paid performers, and well worthy of 
his hire for the fun he made. Earlier 
in life he had been a competent vaude- 
ville artist. When, through no fault of 
his, vaudeville died, Gascon went into 
sound pictures and radio. 

He was a ventriloquist, adroit and 
seasoned by years of performance, and 
a man of intelligence and showman- 
ship as well. Coming to the stage from 
medical school, he had constructed 
with his own skilful hands the small 
figure of wood, metal, rubber and cloth 
that had become known to myriads as 
Tom-Tom. Tom-Tom the impish, the 
witty, the leering cynic, the gusty lit- 
tle clown, the ironical jokester, who 
sat on the knee of Ben Gascon nd, by 
a seeming misdirection of voice, 
roused the world to laughter by his 
sneers and sallies. Tom-Tom was so 
droll, so dynamic, so uproariously 
wicked in thought and deed, that lis- 
teners were prone to forget the seem- 
ingly quiet, grave, Ben Gascon who 
held him and fed him solemn lines on 
which to explode firecracker jokes— 
Ben Gascon, who really did the think- 
ing and the talking that Tom-Tom ‘ie 
dummy might be a headliner in the 
entertainment world. 

Not really a new thing—the combi- 
nation of comedian and stooge may or 
may not have begun with Aris- 
tophanes in ancient Greece—but Ben 
Gascon was offering both qualities in 
his own person, and in surpassing 
excellence. Press agents and commen- 
tators wrote fascinating conjectures 
about his dual personality. In any case. 
Tom-Tom was the making of him. It 
was frequently said that Gascon would 
be as lost without Tom-Tom as Tom- 
Tom without Gascon. 

But tonight Ben Gascon and Tom- 
Tom were putting on a show for an 
audience of one. 

Shannon Cole was the prima donna 
and co-star of the program. She was 
tall, almost as tall as Gascon, and her 
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skin was delectably creamy, and her 
dark hair wound into a glossy coronet 
of braids. Usually she seemed stately 
and mournful, to match the songs of 
love and longing she sang in a rich 
contralto; but now she almost groaned 
with laughter as she leaned above the 
impudent Tom-Tom, who sat on the 
black broadcloth knee of Ben Gascon 
and cocked his leering wooden face up 
at her. Above Gascon’s tuxedo his 
slender, wide-lined face was a dusky 
red. His lips seemed tight, even while 


they stealthily formed words for Tom- 


Tom. 

“Oh, Shanny,” it seemed that Tom- 
Tom was crooning, in that ingratiat- 
ing drawl that convulsed listeners 
from coast to coast, “don’t you think 
that you and I might just slip away 
alone somewhere and—and—” The 
wooden head writhed around toward 
Gascon. “Get away, Gaspipe! Don’t 
you see that I’m in conference with a 
very lovely lady ? Can’t you learn when 
you’re not wanted?” 

Shannon Cole leaned back in her 
own chair, sighing because she had not 
enough breath to laugh any more. “I 
never get enough of Tom-Tom,” she 
vowed between gasps. “We’ve been 
broadcasting together for two years 
now, and he’s still number one in my 
heart. Ben, how do you ever man- 
age—” 

“Shanny,” drawled the voice that 
was Tom-Tom’s, “this idiot Ben Gas- 
con has something to:say. He wants 
me to front for him—but why do I 
always have to do the talking while 
he gets the profit. Speak up, Gaspipe 
—who’s got your tongue this time, the 
cat, or the cat?” i 

Shannon Cole looked at the ventril- 
oquist, and suddenly stopped laughing. 
Her face was pale, as his had gone red. 
She folded her slender hands in her 
lap, and her eyes were all for Gascon, 
though it was as if Tom-Tom still 
spoke: 

“TIl be John Alden,” vowed Tom- 
Tom with shrill decision. “T’ll talk up 
for this big yokel—I always do, don’t 
I, Shanny? 


As Gaspipe’s personal f 
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representative—engaged at enormous 
expense—I want to put before you a 
proposition. One in which I’m inter- 
ested. After all, I should have a say 
as to who will be my—well, my step- 
mother—” 

“It won’t work!” came the sudden, 
savage voice of Ben Gascon. 

Rising, he abruptly tossed Tom- 
Tom upon a divan. Shannon Cole, too, 
was upon her feet. “Ben!” she quav- 
ered. “Why, Ben!” 

“T’ve done the most foolish thing a 
ventriloquist could do,” he flung out. 

“‘Well—if you were really serious, 
you didn’t need to clown. You think it 
was fair to me?” 

He shook his head. “Tom-Tom’s 
done so much of my saucy talking for 
me these past years that I thought I’d 
use him to get out what I was afraid 
to tell you myself,” he confessed 
wretchedly. 

“Then you were afraid of “me,” 
Shannon accused. She, too, was find- 
ing it hard to talk, Gascon made a 
helpless gesture. 

“Well, it didn’t work,” he groaned. 
“Um sorry. You’re right if you think 
I’ve been an idiot. Just pretend it 
never happened.” 

“Why, Ben—” she began once more, 
and broke off. 

“Weve just finished our last pro- 
gram for the year,” said Ben Gascon. 
“Next year I won’t be around. I think 
T’ll stop throwing my voice for a while 
and live like a human being. Once I 
studied to be a doctor. Perhaps once 
more I can—” 

He walked out. The rush of words 
seemed to have left him spiritually 
limp and wretched. 

Shannon Cole watched him go. Then 
she bent above the discarded figure 
of little Tom-Tom, who lay on his back 
and goggled woodenly up at her. She 
put out a hand toward him, and her 
full raspberry-tinted lips trembled. 
Then she, too, left. 

And old Bratton stole from his hid- 
ing, to where lay the dummy. Lifting 
it, he realized that here was what he 
wanted. Again he spoke aloud—he 
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never held with the belief that talking 
to onesself is the second or third stage 
of insanity: 

“Clever one, that Gascon. This 
thing’s anatomically perfect, even to 
the jointed fingers.” Thrusting his 
arm through the slit in the back, he 
explored the hollow body and head. 
“Space for organs—yes, every move- 
ment and reaction provided for—and 
a personality.” 

He straightened up, the figure in 
his arms. “That’s it! That’s why I’ve 
failed! My figures were dead before 
they began, but this one has life!” He 
was muttering breathlessly. “It’s like 
a worn shoe, or an inhabited house, or 
a favorite chair. I don’t have to add 
the life force, I need only to stimulate 
what’s here.” 

Ben Gascon, at the stage door, had 
telephoned for a taxi. He turned at 
the sound of approaching footsteps, 
and faced old Bratton, who carried 
Tom-Tom. 

“Mr. Gascon—this dummy—” 

“I'm through with him,” said Gas- 
con shortly. 

“Then, can I have him?” 

Tom-Tom seemed to stare at Gas- 
eon. Was it mockery, or pleading, in 
those bulging eyes? 

“Take him and welcome,” said Gas- 
con, and strode out to wait for his 
“taxi. 

When old Bratton finished his clean- 
ing that night, he carried away a 
bulky bundle wrapped in newspapers. 
He returned to his lodgings, but not to 
eat or sleep. First he filled the empti- 
ness of Tom-Tom’s head and body with 
the best items culled from his unsuc- 
cessful robots—a cunning brain- 
device, all intricate wiring and radiat- 
ing tubes set in a mass of synthetic 
plasm; a complex system of wheels, 


switches and tubes, in the biggest hol- 


low where a heart, lungs and stomach 
should be; special wires, of his own 
alloy, connecting to the ingenious mus- 
cles of rubberctte that Ben Gascon 
had devised for Tom-Tom’s arms, legs 
and fingers; a jointed spinal column of 
aluminum; an artificial voice-box just 
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inside the moveable jaws; and won- 
drous little marble-shaped camera 
developments for eyes, in place of the 
movable mockeries in Tom-Tom’s 
sockets. 

It was almost dawn before old Brat- 
ton stitched up the slit in the back of 
Tom-Tom’s little checked shirt, and 
laid the completed creation upon the 
bedlike slab that was midmost of his 
great fabric of machinery in the rear 
room. To Tom-Tom’s wrists, ankles, 
and throat he clamped the leads of 
powerful terminals. With a gingerly 
eare like that of a surgeon at a deli- 
cate operation, he advanced a switch 
so as to throw the right amount of 
current into play. 

The whole procession of wheeled 
machinery whispered into motion, its 
voice rising to a clear hum. A spark 
sprang from a knob at the top, extend. 
ed its blinding length to another knol 
and danced and struggled there like : 
radiant snake caught between the 
beaks of two eagles. Old Bratton gave 
the mechanism more power, faster and 
more complicated action. His bright 
eyes clung greedily to the little body 
lying on the slab. 

“He moves, he moves,” old Bratton 
eackled excitedly. “His wheels are 
going round, all right. Now, if only—” 

Abruptly he shut off the current. 
The machinery fell dead silent. 

“Sit up, Tom-Tom!” commanded 
old Bratton harshly. 

And Tom-Tom sat up, his fingers 
tugging at the clamps that imprisoned 
him. 


THE LOS ANGELES papers made 
little enough fuss over the death of old 
Bratton. True, he was murdered— 
they found him stabbed, lying face 
down across the threshold of his rear 
room that was jammed full of strange 
mechanical junk—but the murder of 
a janitor is not really big crime news 
in a city the size of Los Angeles. 

The police were baffled, more so 
because none of them could guess what 
the great mass of machinery could he, 
if indeed it were anything. But they 
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forgot their concern the following 
week, when they had a more impor- 
tant murder to consider, that of one 
Digs Dilson. 

Digs Dilson was high in the scale 
of local gang authority. He had long 
occupied a gaudy apartment in that 
expensive Los Angeles hotel which 
has prospered by catering to wealthy 
criminals. He was prudent enough to 
have a bedroom with no fire escape. 
He feared climbing assassins from 
without more than flames from 
within. In front of his locked room 
slept two bodyguards on cots, and his 
own bedside window was tightly 
wedged in such a fashion that no more 
than five inches of opening showed 
between sill and sash. The electric 
power-line that was clamped along 
the brickwork just outside could hard- 
ly have supported a greater weight 
than thirty or forty pounds. 

Yet Digs Dilson had been killed at 
close range, by a stab with an ordi- 
nary kitchen knife, as he slept. The 
knife still remained in the wound, as 
if defying investigators to trace 
finger-prints that weren’t there. And 
the bodyguards had not been wakened 
and the door had remained locked on 
the inside. 

The blade of the knife, had anyone 
troubled to compare wounds, could 
have been demonstrated to be the 
exact size and shape as the one that 
had killed old Bratton. His landlord 
might have been able to testify that it 
came from old Bratton’s little store 
of kitchen utensils. But nobody at 
police headquarters bothered to con- 
nect the murders of a friendless jani- 
tor and a grand duke of gangdom. 
After considerable discussion and 
publicity, the investigators called the 
case one of suicide. How else could 
Digs Dilson have received a knife in 
his body ? 

Hope was expressed that the Dilson 
mob, formerly active and successful 
in meddling with film extras’ organi- 
zations and the sea food racket, would 
now dissolve. But the hope was short- 
lived. 
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A spruce lieutenant of the dead 
chief, a man by the name of Juney 
Saltz, was reputed to have taken com- 
mand. He appeared briefly at the 
auction of old Bratton’s effects, buy- 
ing all the mysterious machinery at 
junk prices and carting it away. After 
that, the organization, now called the 
Salters, blossomed out into the grim 
but well-paid professions of kidnap- 
ping, alien-running and counterfeit- 
ing. 

The first important kidnapping 
they achieved, that of a very fright- 
ened film director, gained them a 
ransom of ninety thousand dollars and 
the attention of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

The victim, once released, told of 
imprisonment in a dank cellar, blind- 
folded and shackled. Once, fleetingly, 
he saw a captor who looked like the 
rogue’s gallery photographs of Juney 
Saltz, but that person was plainly not 
the one in authority. In fact, he seemed 
to listen with supple respect to a high 
but masterful voice that gave orders. 
And the owner of that high voice once 
came close to the chair where the 
prisener sat bound; the point from 
which the voice seemed to issue was 
very, very close to the cellar floor, as 
though the speaker was no more than 
two feet high. 

An individual short and shrill! Did 
a child rule that desperate band? The 
sages of the law were more apt to con- 
sider this a clever simulation, with 
the order—giver crouching low and 
squeaking high lest he be identified. 
A judicious drag-netting of several 
unsavory drinking places brought in 
one of the old Dilson crowd, who was 
skilfully, if roughly, induced to talk. 

He admitted a part in the kidnap- 
ping and ransom collection. He de- 
scribed the cellar hideout as being 
located in a shabby suburb. He impli- 
cated several of his comrades by name, 
including Juney Saltz. But he shut up 
with a snap when his interrogators 
touched on the subject of the Salters’ 
real chief. No, it wasn’t Juney Saltz 
—dJuney was only a front. No, nobody 
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on the police records but, he insisted 
pallidly, he wouldn’t say any more. Let 
them kill him if they wanted to, he was 
through talking. 

“Td rather die in the chair this min- 
ute than get my turn with the boss,” 
he vowed hysterically. “Don’t tell me 
you’ll take care of me, either. There’s 
things can get between bars, through 
keyholeg even, into the deepest hole 
you got. And you can smack me around 
all week before I'll pipe up with 
another word.” 

His captors shut him in an inside 
cell generally reserved for psycho- 
pathic cases—a solidly plated cubicle, 
with no window, grating, or other 
opening save a narrow ventilator in 
the ceiling that gave upon a ten-inch 
shaft leading to the roof. Then they 
gathered reenforcements and weapons 
and descended on the house with the 
cellar where the kidnapped director 
had been held for ransom. 

Stealthily surrounding that house, 
they shouted the customary invitation 
to surrender. Silence for a few sec- 
onds, then a faint-hearted member of 
the Salters appeared at the front door 
with his hands up. He took a step into 
the open, and dropped dead to the 
accompaniment of a pistol-report 
from inside. And the besiegers heard 
the shrill voice about which they had 
been wondering: 

“Come in and take us. This place is 
as full of death as a drug store!” 

Followed a loud and scientific bom- 
bardment with machine guns, gas 
bombs and riot guns. The mobster 
who had been placed on guard at the 
back door showed too much of himself 
and was picked off. A contingent of 
officers made a quick, planned rush. 
More fighting inside, with three more 
Salters dying in hot blood in the par- 
lor and kitchen. What seemed to be the 
sole survivor fled to the cellar and 
locked himself in a rear compartment. 
The walls were of concrete, the one 
door of massive planking. The chief of 
the attacking force stood in front of 
this door and raised his voice: 
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“Hello, in there! 
Saltz, aren’t you?” 

Gruff was the reply: “What if I 
am? Don’t try to crack in here. Il get 
the first copper shows me his puss, 
and the second and the third.” 

“You can’t get us all, Juney. And 
we’ve got more men out here than 
you’ve got bullets in there. Come out 
with your hands up while you still 
have the chance to stand a fair trial.” 

“Not me,” growled Juney Saltz 
from within. “Come in and catch me 
before you talk about what kind of 
a trial I’ll get.” 

There was a keyhole, only partially 
blocked by the turnkey. One of the 
G-men bent and thrust in the point of 
something that looked like a fountain 
pen. Carefully he pressed a stud. The 
little tube spurted a cloud of tear gas 
through the keyhole into Juney Saltz’s, 
fortress. The besiegers grinned at 
each other, and all] relaxed to wait. 


The waiting was not long, as it 
developed. Juney Saltz spoke up with- 
in, his voice a blubber: ‘““Hey! I—I’m 
s-smothering—” 

“But I’m not,” drawled the same 
high voice that was becoming famil- 
iar. “Sit back, Juney, and put your 
head between your knees. You'll stand 
it better that way.” 


“TY’m—done for!’ wailed Juney 
Saltz. “If they erack in, I—I can’t 
s-see to shoot!” 


“T can see to shoot.” The shrill voice 
had become deadly. “And you'll be 
the first thing I shoot at if you don’t 
do what I tell you.” 


A strangled howl burst from Juney 
Saltz. “I’d rather be shot than—” And 
next moment he was scrabbling at the 
door. “I surrender! 1’l] let you bulls 
in!” 

He had turned the key in the lock 
just as the shot that killed him rang 
out. A rush of police foiled an attempt 
from within to fasten the door again. 
Sneezing and gurgling, two of the 
raiders burst into the final stronghold, 
stumbling over the subsiding lump of 
flesh that had been Juney Saltz. 


You’re Juney 
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Blinded by tears from their own 
gas, they could not be sure afterward 
of what the scurrying little thing was 
that they saw and fired at. Those out- 
side knew that nothing could have won 
past them, and the den itself had no 
window that was not bricked up. 
When the gas had been somewhat 
blown out, an investigator gave the 
place a thorough searching. Yes, there 
Was one opening, a™~ stovepipe hole 
through which a cat might have 
slipped. That was all. And the place 
was empty but for the body of Juney 
Saltz. à 


“Juney was shot in the back,” an- 
nounced another operative, bending 
to examine the wound. “I think I see 
what happened. Squeaky-Voice was 
at that stovepipe hole, and plugged 
him from there as he tried to let us in. 
Then Juney tried to lock up again, 
just as we pushed the door open.” 


Upstairs they went, and investi- 
gated further. The hole had joined a 
narrow chimney, with no way out 
except the upper end, a rectangle eight 
inches by ten. Even with six corpses 
to show, the agents returned to their 
headquarters with a feeling of failure. 
‘In the morning,” they promised one 
another, “‘we’ll give that one Salter 
we're holding another little question 
bee.” 

But in the morning, the jailer with 
breakfast found that prisoner dead. 


He had been caught with a noose 
of thin, strong cord, tightened around 
his throat from behind. Suicide? But 
the cord had been drawn into the little 
ventilator hole, and tied to a project- 
ing rivet far inside and above. 

On the same day, police, federal 
agents, newspapers and the public 
generally were exercised by the infor- 
mation that Shannon Cole, popular 
contralto star of stage, screen and 
radio, had been kidnapped from her 
Beverly Hills bedroom. No clues, and 
so the investigation turned to her 
acquaintances, among whom was Ben 
Gascon, recently retired from stage, 
screen and radio. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN GASCON 
left the office of the Los Angeles chief 
of detectives, where he had spent a 
most trying forenoon convincing his 
interrogators that he had no idea why 
he should be brought into the case. He 
knew nothing of the underworld. True, 
he knew Miss Cole professionally, but 
—and his face was rueful—had no 
reason to count himself a really close’ 
friend of hers. He had not seen her 
since the termination of their latest 
radio assignment. His personal 
affairs, meanwhile, were quite open 
to investigation; he had grown weary 
of ventriloquism, and had retired to 
live on the income from his invest- 
ments. Later, he might resume his 
earlier profession, medicine. He was 
attending lectures now at the Univer- 
sity of California in Los Angeles. And 
once again, he had no idea of how he 
was being brought into this case, or of 
who could have kidnapped Miss Cole. 

But, even as he departed, he sud- 
denly got that idea. 

“Tom-Tom!” 

It took moments to string together 
the bits of legic which brought that 
thought into his mind. 

Things had happened to people, 
mostly gangsters, at the hands of a 
malevolent creature; that is, if the 
creature had hands—but it must have 
hands, if it could wield a gun, 'a slip- 
cord, a knife! It must also be notably 
small and nimble, if it really traveled 
up chimneys, down ventilator shafts, 
along power-lines and through stove- 
pipe holes. Gascon’s imagination, as 
good as anyone’s, toyed with the con- 
ception of a wise and wicked monkey, 
or of a child possessed by evil like the 
children of old Salem, or a dwarf. 

But the point at which he coupled 
on his theory was the point at which 
police had paused, or rather begun. 

Digs Dilson had been killed with a 
knife. So had old Bratton. 

He, Ben Gascon, had given old Brat- 
ton the dummy that people called Tom- 
Tom. And old Bratton was forthwith 
murdered. Gascon had meant to go to 
the funeral, but something had turned 
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up to interfere. What else concerned 
the janitor? What, for instance, had 
the younger electricians and engineers 
teased him about so often? ‘“Elec- 
tricity is life,” that was old Bratton’s 
constant claim. And he was said to 
have whole clutters of strange ma- 
chinery at his shabby rooms. 

Bratton had taken Tom-Tom. 
Thereafter Bratton and others had 
been killed. In the background of their 
various tragedies had lurked and 
plotted something small, evil, active, 
and strange enough to frighten the 
most hardened of criminals. “Elec- 
tricity is life” — and Bratton had 
toiled over some kind of electrical ap- 
paratus that might or might not be 
new and powerful in ways unknown 
to ordinary electricians. 

Gascon left the rationalization half 
completed in the back of his mind, 
and sought out the shabby street 
where the janitor had lodged. 

The landlord could not give him 
much help. To be sure old Bratton had 
made a nuisance of himself with his 
machines, mumbling that they would 
startle the world some day; but after 
his death, someone had bought those 
machines, loaded them upon a truck 
and carted them off. The landlord had 
seen the purchase, and later identified 
the purchaser from newspaper photo- 
graphs as the late Juney Saltz. 

And Juney Saltz, pondered Gascon, 
had been killed by something with a 
shrill voice, that could crawl through 
a stovepipe hole... . “You saw the 
sale of the goods?” he prompted the 
landlord. “Was there a dummy—a 
thing like a big doll, such as ven- 
triloquists use?” 

The landlord shook his head. “Noth- 
ing like that. I’d have noticed if there 
was.” 

So Tom-Tom, who had gone home 
with old Bratton, had vanished. 

Gascon left the lodgings and made a 
call at a newspaper office, where he 
inserted a personal notice among the 
classified advertisements: 

T-T. I have you figured out. Clever, 
but your old partner can add two and 
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two and get four. Better let S.C. go. 
B.F.G. 

The notice ran for three days. Then 
a reply, in the same column: 

B.F.G. So what? T-T. 

It was bleak, brief defiance, but 
Gascon felt a sudden blaze of triumph. 
Somehow he had made a right guess, 
on a most fantastic proposition. Tom- 
Tom had come to life as a lawless 
menace. All that he, Gascon, need do, 
was act accordingly. He made plans, 
then inserted another message: 

T-T. I made you, and I can break 
you. This is between us. Get in touch 
with me, or Ill come looking for you. 
You won’t like that. B.F.G. 

Next day his telephone rang. A 
hoarse voice called him by name: 

“Look, Gascon, you better lay off if 
you know what’s good for you.” 

“Ah,” replied Gascon gently, “Tom- 
Tom seems to have taken up conven- 
tional gangster methods. It means 
that he’s afraid—which I’m not. Tell 
him I’m not laying off, I’m laying on.” 

That night he took dinner at a res- 
taurant on a side street. As he left it, 
two men sauntered out of a doorway 
and came up on either side of him. 
One was as squat and bulky as a 
wrestler, with a truculent square face. 
The other, taller but scrawny, had a 
broad brow and a narrow chin, pre- 
senting the facial triangle which 
phrenologists claim denotes shrewd- 
ness. Both had their hands inside their 
coats, where bulges betrayed the 
presence of holstered guns. 

“This is a stickup,” said Triangle- 
Face. “Don’t make a move or a peep, 
or we'll cut down on you.” 

They walked him along the street. 

“Im not moving or peeping,” Gas- 
con assured them blandly, “but where 
are you taking me?” 

“Into this car,” replied the triangle- 
faced one, and opened the rear door of 
a parked sedan. Gascon got in, with 
the powerful gunman beside him. The 
other got into the front seat and took 
the wheel. 

“No funny business,” he cautioned 
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as he trod on the starter. “The boss 
wants to talk to you.” 

The car drew away from the curb, 
heading across town. Gascon produced 
his cigarette case—Shannon Cole had 
given it to him on his last birthday— 
opened it, and offered it to the man 
beside him. Smiling urbanely at the 
curt growl of refusal, he then selected 
a cigarette and lighted it. 

“Understand one thing,” he bade 
his captors, through a cloud of smoke. 
“T’ve expected this. I’ve worked for it. 
And I have written very fully about 
all angles of this particular case. If 
anything happens to me, the police 
will get my report.” 

It was patently a bluff, and in an 
effort to show that it did not work 
both men laughed scornfully. 

“We're hotter than a couple wolves 
in a prairie fire right now,” the tri- 
angle-faced one assured him. “Any- 
way, no dumb cop would believe the 
truth about the boss.” 


That convinced Gascon that he was 
on his way to Tom-Fom. Too, the re- 
mark about “‘a coupla wolves” showed 
that the driver thought of only two 
members of the gang. Tom-Tom’s fol- 
lowing must have been reduced to 
these. Gascon sat back with an air of 
enjoying the ride. Growling again, his 
big companion leaned over and 
slapped him around the body. There 
was no hard lump to betray knife or 
pistol, and the bulky fellow grunted 
to show that he was satisfied. Gascon 
was satisfied as well. His pockets were 
not probed into, and he was carrying 
a weapon that, if unorthodox, was 
nevertheless efficient. He foresaw the 
need and the chance to use it. 

“Is Miss Cole all right?” he asked 
casually. 

“Sure she is,” replied Square-Face. 

“Pipe down, you!” snapped his 
companion from the driver’s seat. 
“Let the boss do the talking to this 
egg.” 

“Your boss likes to do the talking, 
I judge,” put in Gascon, still casually. 
“Do you like to listen? Or,” and his 
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voice took on a mocking note, “does 
he give you the creeps?” 

“Never mind,” Square-Face mut- 
tered. “He’s doing okay.” 

“But not his followers,” suggested 
Gascon. “Quite a few of them have 
been killed, eh? And aren’t you two 
the only survivors of the old Dilson 
crowd? How long will your luck hold 
out, I wonder?” 

“Longer than yours,” replied the 
man at the wheel sharply. “If you talk 
any more, we'll put the slug on you.” 

The remainder of the ride was 
passed in silence, and the car drew 
up at length before a quiet suburban 
cottage, on the edge of town almost 
directly opposite the scene of the re- 
cent fight between police and the 
Salters. 

The three entered a dingy parlor, 
full of respectable looking furniture. 
“Keep him here,” Triangle-Face bade 
Square-Face. “TIl go help the boss get 
ready to talk to him.” 

He was gone. His words suggested 
that there would be some moments 
alone with Square-Face, and Gascon 
meant to make use of them. 

The big fellow sat down. “Take a 
chair,” he bade, but Gascon shook his 
head and lighted another cigarette. 
He narrowed his eyes, in his best 
diagnostician manner, to study his 
guard. 

“You look as if there was something 
wrong with your glands,” he said 
crisply. 

“Ain’t nothing wrong with me,” 
was the harsh response. 

“Are you sure? How do you feel?” 


“Good enough to pull a leg off of 
you if you don’t shut that big mouth.” 

Gascon shrugged, and turned to a 
rear wall. A picture hung there, a very 
unsightly oil painting. He put his 
hand up, as if to straighten it on its 
hook. Then he glanced toward a win- 
dow, letting his eyes dilate. “Ahhhh!”’ 
he said softly. 

Up jumped the gangster, gun flash- 
ing into view. “What did you say?” 
he demanded. 
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“I just said ʻ‘Ahhhh,’ ” replied Gas- 
con, his eyes fixed on the window. 

“If anybody’s followed you here—” 
The giant broke off and tramped 
toward the window to look out. 

Like a flash Gascon leaped after 
him. With him he carried the picture, 
lifted from where it hung. He swept it 
through the air, using the edge of the 
frame like a hatchet and aiming at 
the back of the thick neck. 

The blow was powerful and well 
placed. Knocked clean out, the gang- 
ster fell on his face. Gascon stooped, 
hooked his hands under the armpits, 
and made shift to drag the slack 
weight back to its chair. It took all his 
strength to set his victim back there. 
Then he drew from his side pocket the 
thing he had been carrying for days 
—a wad of cotton which he soaked in 
chloroform. Holding it to the broad 
nose, he waited until the last tenseness 
went out of the great limbs. Then he 
crossed one leg over the other knee, 
poised the head against the chair-back, 
an elbow on a cushioned arm. Clamp- 
ing the nerveless right hand about the 
pistol-butt, he arranged it in the man’s 
lap. Now the attitude was one of as- 
sured relaxation. Gascon hung the 
picture back in place, and himself sat 
down. He still puffed on the cigarette 
that had not left his lips. 

He had more than a minute to wait 
before the leaner mobster returned. 
“Ready for you now,” he said to Gas- 
con, beckoning him through a rear 
door. He gave no more than a glance 
to his quiet, easy-seeming comrade. 

They went down some stairs into a 
basement—plainly basements were an 
enthusiasm of the commander of this 
enterprise—and along a corridor. At 
the end was a door, pulled almost shut, 
with light showing through the crack. 
“Go in,” ordered Triangle-Face, and 
turned as if to mount the stairs again. 

But it was not Gascon’s wish that 
he find his companion senseless, In 
fact, Gascon had no intention of leav- 
ing anyone in the way of the retreat 
he hoped to make later. With his hand 
on the doorknob, he spoke: 
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“One thing, my friend.” 

Triangle-Face paused and turned. 
“I’m no friend of yours. What do you 
want?” 

Gascon extended his other hand. 
“Wish me luck.” 

“The only luck I wish you is bad. 
Don’t try to grab hold of me.” 

The gangster’s hand slid into the 
front of his coat, toward that bulge 
that denoted an armpit holster. Gas- 
con sprang upon him, catching him by 
the sleeve near the elbow so that he 
could not whip free with the weapon. 
Gascon’s other hand dived into his 
own pocket, again clutching the big 
wad of chloroform-soaked cotton. 

He whipped the wad at and upon 
the triangular face. The man tried to 
writhe away but Gascon, heavier and 
harder-muscled than he, shoved him 
against the wall, where the back of 
his head could be clamped and held. 
Struggling, the fellow breathed deep- 
ly, again, again. His frantic flounder- 
ings suddenly went feeble. Gascon 
judged the dose sufficient, and let go 
his holds. The man subsided limply 
and Gascon, still holding to his sleeve, 
dragged the right hand out of the 
coat. Dropping his wad of cotton, he 
took up the big pistol. 

“I’m afraid, Gaspipe,” said a shrill, 
wise voice he should know better than 
anyone in the world, “that that gun 
won't really help you a_ nickel’s 
worth.” 

Gascon spun around. A moment ago 
he had put his hand on the doorknob. 
When he had turned to leap at the 
triangle-faced man, he had pulled the 
door open. Now he could see inside a 
bare, officelike room, a big sturdy 
desk and a figure just beyond; a 
figure calm and assured, but so tiny, 
so grotesque. 

“Come in, Gaspipe,”’ commanded 
Tom-Tom, the dummy. 


TOM-TOM did not look as Gascon 
had remembered him. The checked 
jacket was filthy and frayed, and in 
the breast of it was a round black 
hole the size of a fingertip. The paint 
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had been flaked away from the comi- 
cal face, one broad ear was half 
broken off, the wig was tousled and 
matted. And the eyes goggled no more 
in the clownish fashion that had been 
made so famous in publicity photo- 
graphs. They crouched deep in Tom- 
Tom’s wooden face and glowed green- 
ly, like the eyes of a meat-eating 
animal. 

“You’re the only man I ever expect- 
ed to figure me out, Gaspipe,” said 
Tom-Tom. “And even you can’t do 
much about it, can you? Put away the 
gun. I’ve been shot at and shot at, and 
it does nothing but make little holes 
like this.” 

He tapped the black rent in his 
jacket-front with a jointed forefinger. 

“As a matter of fact, I was glad 
to see your notice in the agony column. 
I think I’d have hunted you up, any- 
way. You see, we make a fine team, 
Gaspipe. There are things we can still 
do for each other, but you must be 
reasonable.” 

“Im not here to let you make fun 
of me,” said Gascon. “You’re just a 
little freak, brought to life by the 
chance power evolved by a cracked 
old intelligence. Once I puzzled it out, 
I knew that I needn’t be afraid. You 
can’t do anything to me.” 

“No?” said Tom-Tom, with what 
seemed a chuckle. “Let me show you 
something, Gaspipe.” 

His wooden hand moved across the 
desk-top and touched a button. A sec- 
tion of the wall slid back like a stage 
curtain, revealing an opening the size 
of a closet door. The opening was 
fenced in with a metal grating. Be- 
hind it stood Shannon Cole, her long 
black hair awry, her face pale, her 
cloth-of-gold pajamas rumpled. 

“Ben!” she said, in a voice that 
choked. “Did he get you, too?” 

Gascon exclaimed, and turned as if 
to spring toward the grating. But at 
the same instant, with a swiftness 
that was more than a cat’s, Tom-Tom 
also moved. He seemed to fly across 
his desk as though flung by a catapult. 
His hard head struck Gascon’s stom- 
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ach, doubling him up, and then Tom- 
Tom’s arms whipped around Gascen’s 
ankles, dragging them sidewise. Down 
fell the ventriloquist, heavily and 
clumsily. The gun flew from his hand, 
bouncing on the floor like a ball. Tom- 
Tom caught it in mid-bounce, and lift- 
ed it with both hands. 

“I won’t kill you, Gaspipe,” he an- 
nounced, “but PH most emphatically 
shoot off your kneecap, if you try any- 
thing sudden again. Sit up. Put your 
back against that wall. And listen.” 

“Do what he says, Ben! He means 
business !” Shannon Cole urged tremu- 
lously from behind her bars. 

Gascon obeyed, trying to think of 
a way to grapple that imp of wood and 
fabric. Tom-Tom chuckled again, 
turned back to his desk and scrambled 
lightly upon it. As before he touched 
the button, and Shannon was instantly 
shut from sight. 

“Good thing I kidnapped her,” he 
observed. “Not only is she worth thou- 
sands to her managers, but she 
brought you to me. Now we'll have 
a dandy conference. Just like old 
times, isn’t it, Gaspipe?” 

Gascon sat still, eyeing the gun. He 
might have risked its menace, but for 
the thought of Shannon behind those 
bars. Tom-Tom, so weirdly strong, 
might fight him off even if disarmed, 
then turn on his captive. The dummy 
that was no longer a dummy seemed 
to read his mind: 

“No violence, Gaspipe. I tell you, it’s 
been tried before. When the Dilson 
mobsters were through laughing at 
the idea of my taking over, one or two 
thought that Digs Dilson should be 
avenged. But their guns didn’t even 
make me blink. I killed a couple, and 
impressed the others. I put into them 
the fear of Tom-Tom.” Again the 
chuckle. “I’m almost as hard to hurt 
as I am to fool, Gaspipe. And that’s 
very, very hard indeed.” 

“What do you want of me?” blurted 
Gascon, scowling. 

“Now that’s a question,” nodded 
Tom-Tom. “It might be extended a 
little. What do I want of life, Gas- 
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pipe? Life is here with me, but I never 
asked for it. It was thrust into me, 
and upon me. My first feeling was of 
crazy rage toward the life-giver—” 

“And so you killed him?” inter- 
rupted Gascon. 

“I did. And the killing gave me the 
answer. The only thing worth while 
in life is taking life.” 

Tom-Tom spread his wooden hands, 
as though he felt that he had made a 
neat point. Gascon made a quick ges- 
ture of protest, then subsided as Tom- 
Tom picked up the gun again. 

“You’re wrong, Tom-Tom,” he said 
earnestly. 

“Am I? You’re going to give me a 
moral lecture, are you? But men in- 
vented morals, so as to protect their 
souls. I don’t have a soul, Gaspipe. 
I don’t have to worry about protecting 
it. I’m not human. I’m a thing.” Sit- 
ting on the desk, he crossed his legs 
and fiddled with the gun. “You’ve 
lived longer than I. What else, besides 
killing, is worth while in life?” 

“Why—enjoyment—” 

The marred head waggled. “Enjoy- 
ment of what? Food? I can’t eat. 
Companionship? I doubt it, where a 
freak like me is concerned. Posses- 
sions? But I can’t use clothes or 
houses or money or anything like that. 
They’re for men, not dummies. What 
else, Gaspipe?” 

“Why—why—” This time Gascon 
fell silent. 

“Love, you were going to say?’ The 
chuckle was louder, and the glowing 
yellow eyes flickered aside toward the 
place behind the wall where Shannon 
was penned up. “You're being stupid, 
Gaspipe. Because you know what love 
is, you think others do, Gaspipe, Tl 
never know what love is. I’m not made 
for it.” 

“I see you aren’t,” Gascon nodded 
solemnly. “All right, Tom-Tom. You 
can find life worth living if you try 
for supremacy in some line—leader- 
ship—” 

“That,” said Tom-Tom, “is where 
killing comes in, And where you come 
in, too.” 
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He laid down the gun and put the 
tips of his jointed fingers together, in 
a pose grotesquely like that of a mild 
lecturer. “I’ve given my case a lot of 
time and thought, you see. I realize 
that I don’t fit in— humanity hasn’t 
ever considered making a place for 
me. I don’t have needs or reactions or 
wishes to fit those of humanity.” 

“Is that why you turn to criminals? 
Because they don’t fit into normal 
human ethics, either?” 

“Exactly, exactly.” Tom-Tom 
nodded above his poised hands. “And 
criminals understand me, and I under- 
stand them better than you think. 
But,” and he sounded a little weary, 
“they’re no good, either. 

“You see, Gaspipe, they scare too 
easily. They die too easily. Just now 
you overpowered one. They’re not fit 
to associate with me on the terms I 
dictate. If I’m going to have power, it 
will turn what passes for my stomach 
if I have only people-—people of meat 
and bone—under me.” He made a spit- 
ting sound, such as Gascon had often 
faked for him in the days when the 
two were performing. “As 1 say, this 
is where you come in.” 

“In heaven’s name, what do you 
mean?” 

“You’re smart, Gaspipe. You made 
me—the one thing that has been given 
artificial life. Well, you’ll make other 
things to be animated.” 

“More robots?’ demanded Gascon. 
“You want a science factory.” 

“I am the apex of science come true. 
Oh, it’s practical. A couple at first. 
Then ten. Then a hundred. Then 
enough, perhaps, to grab a piece of 
the world and rule it. Don’t bug out 
your eyes, Gaspipe. My followers 
bought up the life-making machinery 
and other things for me. I have lots 
of money—from that ransom—and I 
can get more.” 

Gascon was finding the idea not so 
surprising as at first, but he shook his 
head over it. “I won’t.” 

“Yes, you will. We’ll be partners 
again. Understand?” 

“If I refuse?” 
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Tom-Tom made no audible answer, 
He only turned and gazed meaningly 
at the place where Shannon was shut 
up. 

Gascon sighed and rose. “Show me 
this machinery of yours.” 

“Step this way.” Monkey-nimble, 
Tom-Tom hopped to the floor. He had 
taken up the gun again, and gestured 
with it for Gascon to walk beside him. 
Together they crossed the office to a 
rear corner, where Tom-Tom touched 
what looked like a projecting nail 
head. As with the door to Shannon’s 
cell, a panel slid back. They passed 
into a corridor, and the panel closed 
behind them. 

“Straight ahead,” came the voice of 
Tom-Tom in the darkness. ‘Being 
mechanical, I have a head for me- 
chanics. I devised all these seeret 
panels. Neat?” 

“Dramatic,” replied Gascon, who 
could be ironical himself. “Now, Tom- 
Tom, if I do what you want, what hap- 
pens to me and to Miss Cole?” 

“You both stay with me.” 

“You won't let them ransom her?” 

A chuckle, and: “TIl take the ran- 
som money, but she’s seen too much to 
go free. Maybe I’ll make the two of 
you a nice suite of rooms for house- 
keeping—barred in, of course. Didn’t 


you use to carry me around im a little . 


ease, Gaspipe? I’ll take just as good 
care of you, if you do what I want.” 

The little monster did something or 
other to open a second door, and be- 
yond showed the light of a strong 
electric lamp. They passed into a big 
windowless room, with rough wooden 
walls, probably a deep cellar. It held 
a complicated arrangement of elec- 
trical machinery. 

Hopping lightly to a bench the 
height of Gascon’s shoulder, Tom- 
Tom seized a switch and closed it. 
There were emissions of sparks, a stir 
of wheels and belts, and the hum of 
machinery being set in motion. 

“This, Gaspipe, is what brought me 
to life. And look!” The jointed wooden 
hand flourished toward a corner. 
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“There’s the kind of thing that was 
tried and failed.” 

It looked like a caricature of an 
armored knight — a tall, jointed, 
gleaming thing, half again as big as a 
big man, with a head shaped like a 
bucket. There were no features except 
two vacant eyes of quartz, staring 
through the blank metal as through 
a mask. Gascon walked around it, his 
doctor-mind and builder-hands imme- 
diately interested. The body was but 
loosely pinned together, and he drew 
aside a plate, peering into the works. 

“The principles wrong,” he an- 
nounced at once. “The fellow didn’t 
understand anatomical balance—” 

“I knew it, I knew it!” cried Tom- 
Tom. “You can add the right touch. 
Gaspipe. That’s the specimen that 
came closest to success before me. I’ll 
help. After all, my brain was made by 
the old boy who did all these things. 
Through it, I know what he knew.” 

“Why didn’t you save him to help 
you?” demanded Gascon. He picked 
up a pair of tapering pincers and a 
small wrench, and began to tinker. 

“I told you about that once. I was 
angry. My first impulse was a killing 
rage. The death of my life-giver was 
my first pleasure and triumph. I 
hadn’t dreamed up the plan I’ve been 
describing.” 

Anger was Tom-Tom’s first emo- 
tion. Not so different from human 
beings as the creature imagined, 
mused Gascon. What had the lecturer 
at medical school once quoted from 
Emmanuel Kant: 

“The outcry that is heard from a 
child just born was not the note of 
lamentation, but of indignation and 
aroused wrath.” 

Of course, a new-born baby has not 
the strength to visit its rage on 
mother or nurse or doctor, but a crea- 
ture as organized and powerful in 
body and mind as Tom-Tom—or as 
huge and overwhelming as this metal 
giant he fiddled with— 

Gascon decided to think such 
thoughts with the greatest stealth. If 
Tom-Tom could divine them, some- 
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thing terrible was due to happen. 
Stripping off his coat, he went to work 
on the robot with deadly earnestness. 


MORNING HAD PROBABLY come 
to the outside world. Gascon, wan and 
weary, stepped back and mopped his 
brow with a shirt sleeve. Tom-Tom 
spoke from where he sat cross-legged 
on the bench beside the controls. 

“Is he pretty much in shape, Gas- 
pipe?” 

“As much as you ever were, Tom- 
Tom. If you are right, and this ma- 
chine gave you life, it will give him 
life, too.” 

“IT can’t wait for my man Friday. 
Get him over and lay him on the slab.” 

The metal man was too heavy to 
lift, but Gascon’s hours of work had 
provided his joints with beautiful bal- 
ance. An arm around the tanklike 
waist was enough to support and 
guide. The weight shifted from one 
big shovel-foot to the other and the 
massive bulk actually walked to the 
table-like slab in the midst of the 
wheels and tubes, and Gascon eased it 
down at full length. Now Tom- 
Tom approached, bringing a spongy- 
looking object on a metal tray, ah 
amorphous roundness that sprouted 
copper wires in all directions. He slid 
it into the open top of the robot’s 
bucketlike head. 

“That’s a brain for Friday,” ex- 
plained Tom-Tom. “Not as complex as 
mine, but made the same way. He'll 
have simple reactions and impulses. 
A model servant.” 

Simple reactions — and Tom-Tom 
had sprung up from his birthcouch to 
kill the man who brought him to life. 
Gascon’s hands trembled ever so 
slightly as he connected the brain 
wires to terminals that did duty as 
nerves. Tom-Tom himself laid a plate 
over the orifice and stuck it down with 
a soldering iron. 

“My own brain’s armored inside 
this wooden skull,” he commented. 
“No bullet or axe could reach it. And 
nobody ean hurt the brain of Friday 
here unless they get at him from 
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above. He’s pretty tall to get at from 
above, eh, Gaspipe?” ; 

“Thats right,” nodded Gascon, and 
in his mind rose a picture of the big 
metal thing bending down, exposing 
that vulnerable soldered patch. Tom- 
Tom and he clamped the leads to 
wrists, ankles and neck. 

“Get back to the wall, Gaspipe,” 
commanded Tom-Tom bleakly, and 
Gascon obeyed. “Now watch. And 
don’t move, or Ill set Friday on you 
when he wakes up.” 

Gascon sat down on a long, low 
bench next to the open door. Tom- 
Tom noticed his position, and lifted 
the gun he had carried into the cham- 
ber. 

“Don’t try to run,” he warned, “or 
I'll drill you—maybe in the stomach. 
And you can lie there and die slowly. 
When you die there’ll be nobody to 
help Shanny yonder in her little hole 
in the wall.” 

“I won’t run,” promised Gascon. 
And Tom-Tom switched on more 
power. 

Sparks, a shuddering roar, a quick- 
ening of all parts of the machine. The 
shining hulk on the slab stirred and 
quivered, like a man troubled by 
dreams. Tom-Tom gave a brief bark- 
ing laugh of triumph, brought the 
mechanism to a howling crescendo of 
sound and motion, then abruptly shut 
it down to a murmur. 

“Friday! Friday!’ he called. 

Slowly the metal giant sat up in its 
bonds. 

The bucket-head, with its vacant 
eyes now gleaming as yellow as Tom- 
Tom’s, turned in that direction. Then, 
with unthinkable swiftness, the big 
metal body heaved itself erect, ripping 
free of the clamps that had been fast- 
ened upon it. Up rose two monstrous 
hands, like baseball gloves of jointed 
iron. There was a clashing, heavy- 
footed charge. 

Sitting still as death, Gascon again 
recalled to mind what Tom-Tom had 
said, what he had heard at medical 
school. 

Tom-Tom gave a prolonged yell, 
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and threw up the gun to fire. The ex- 
plosions rattled and rolled in the nar- 
row confinement of the room. Bullets 
spattered the armor-plated breast of 
the oncoming giant. One knocked 
away a gleaming eye. The towering 
thing did not falter in its dash. Tom- 
Tom tried to spring down too late. 
The big hands flashed out, and had 
him. 

Gascon, now daring to move, 
dragged the bench across the doorway. 
From a corner he caught up a heavy 
wrought-iron socket lever, as long as 
a walking stick and nearly as thick 
as his wrist. All the while he watched, 
over his shoulder, a battle that was 
not all one-sided. 

After his final effort to command 
the newly animated giant, Tom-Tom 
had not made a sound. He concen- 
trated on freeing himself from the 
grip that had fastened upon him. Both 
his wooden hands clutched a single 
finger, strained against it. Gascon 
saw, almost as in a ridiculous dream, 
that immense finger bending back- 
ward, backward, and tearing from its 
socket. But the other fingers kept their 
hold. They laid Tom-Tom on the floor, 
a great slab of a foot pinned him 
there. The two metal hands began to 
pluck him to pieces, and to throw the 
pieces away. 

First an arm in a plaid sleeve flew 
across the room—an arm ripped from 
Tom-Tom’s little sleeve, an arm that 
still writhed and wriggled, its fingérs 
opening and closing. It fell among the 
wheels that still turned, jamming 
them. Sparks sprang up with a grat- 
ing rattle. Then a flame of blueness. 
Gascon turned his back toward the 
doorway that he had blocked with the 
bench, to see the thing out. 

With a wanton fury, the victorious 
ogre of metal had shredded Tom- 
Tom’s body, hurling the pieces in all 
directions. To one side, the machinery 
was putting forth more flame and 
more. The blaze licked up the wall. 
The giant straightened his body at 
last, holding in one paw the detached 
head of its victim. The jaws of Tom- 
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Tom snapped and moved, as though he 
was trying to speak. 

“Look this way!” roared Gascon at 
the top of his voice. 

The creature heard him. Its head 
swiveled doorward. It stared with one 
gleaming eye and one empty black 
socket. Gascon brandished the socket 
lever over his head, as though in chal- 
lenge, then turned and sprang over 
the bench into the dark corridor. 

A jangling din as the thing rushed 
after him. Hands shot out to clutch. 
Its shins struck the bench violently, 
the feet lost their grip of the floor, and 
the clumsy structure plunged forward 
and down, with a noise like an auto- 
mobile striking a stone wall. For a 
moment the huge head was just at 
Gascon’s knee. 

He struck. The solder-fastened 
patch flew away under the impact of 
his clubbed lever-bar like a driven golf 
ball. The cranium yawned open, and 
he jabbed the bar in. Something 
squashed and yielded before his prod- 
ding—the delicate artificial brain. 
Then the struggling shape at his feet 
subsided. From one relaxing hand 
rolled something round—the head of 
Tom-Tom. 

It still lived, for the eyes rolled up 
to glare at Gascon, the jaws snapped 
at his toe. He kicked the thing back 
through the door, into the growing 
flames. The fire was bright enough to 
show him the way back along the cor- 
ridor. He did not know how Tom-Tom 
had arranged the panel to open and 
close, nor did he pause to find out. 
Heavy blows of the bar cleared him 
a way. 

Out in the office, he fairly sprang to 
the desk, located the button on its top, 
and pressed it. A moment later, Shan- 
non was staring out at him through 
her grating. 

“Ben!” she gasped. “Are you all 
right? Tom-Tom—” 

“He’s finished,” Gascon told her. 
“This whole business is finished.” 
With his lever he managed to rip the 
grating from its fastenings, and then 
dragged Shannon forth. She clung to 
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him like a child awakened from a 
nightmare. 

“Come, we're getting out.” 

In the second corridor he stooped, 
searched the pockets of the senseless 
triangle-faced one and secured the 
keys to the car outside. Then he shook 
the fellow back to semi-consciousness. 

“This house is on fire!’ Gascon 
shouted. “Get your pal upstairs on his 
feet, and get out of here.” 

Leaving the fellow standing weak- 
ly, Gascon and Shannon got into the 
open and into the car. Driving along 
the street, they heard the clang of fire- 
engines, heading for the now angry 
fire. 

Shannon said one thing : “Ben, how 
much can we tell the police?” 

“It isn’t how much we can tell 
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them,” replied Gascon weightily. “It’s 
how little.” 


WHEN Autumn returned, Ben Gas- 
con was on the air again after all. 
His sponsors feared that his marriage 
to Shannon Cole might damage their 
popularity as co-stars, but radio fans 
showed quite the opposite reaction. 
Gascon introduced a fresh note in the 
form of a new dummy, which he 
named Jack Duffy, a green-horn 
character with a husky voice instead 
of a shrill one and rural humor instead 
of cocktail-hour repartee. 

Sometimes people asked what had 
become of Tom-Tom; but Gascon al- 
ways managed to change the subject, 
and eventually Tom-Tom was for- 
gotten. 
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THE “COMET” IS HERE 


Editorial by Orlin Tremaine 


ERE you ever fortunate enough to watch a comet in its course 
WW core: the sky? Did you ever sit up through the night hours—and 

forget that they were passing in the glory of the sight of grandeur 
in the heavens? Some of us have had the experience—and we can’t forget 
it. The sweeping grandeur of the all-encompassing coma, the tail which 
dims and obliterates the stars and planets, is comparable to nothing else 
in all the heavens. 


A cosmic spaceship which nears the earth like a sightseeing interspacial 
bus from Jupiter, seems to us to pause just for an instant at perihelion, then 
continues its course past the outer reaches of the solar universe and on— 
on into the uttermost magnitudes of space. 


It is thus the “COMET” comes to you, pausing at perihelion for new 
passengers. Our course is not set prosaically like a planet. We are free to 
roam the outer universe together on a trip through time and space. 


I want you to feel that it is our project, our rocket flight into the realm 
of those super worlds that lie beyond the rim of sight. I want to hear your 
reactions every month so that we may set our course together through the 
star Janes. We can do it, you and I, as we have done it before. Remember? 


It has to be a cooperative venture for the ship requires fuel for her 
journey. And you can help to provide that fuel. Will you please? It doesn’t 
require much effort on your part. We both want the finest science-fiction 
gathered inside one single set of covers. I’m going to do my very best to 
fulfill that wish in the COMET. This first issue will serve as proof when 
you consider the galaxy of stars that boarded our craft for its first trip. 


Will you pass the word along? Tell your friends that I’m back aboard, 
and urge them to try just one trip with us? Do it now while the first 
issue is still on the stands. Give them all the opportunity to start their files 
with the very first issue. 


If you’ll do that for me, I’ll gather the finest writers in the field together 
for you, and the best artists, and between us we’ll make our “COMET” so 
worthwhile that it will reach out to new fields and a new audience. 


Nothing in this world or any other can be accomplished without united 
cftort. We need a bigger audience every month to support the program of 
the COMET. I feel confident we'll get it with your help. We have seen 
the field scattered. Let’s draw it together again, you and I. 


For me, it’s like coming back again into the home circle. There isn’t any 
other place where the feeling of kinship exists as it does in science-fiction. 
We have dreamed dreams together and watched them come true. We have 
seen the New York World’s Fair demonstrate the world of tomorrow as an 
actuality. We have seen the war in Europe demonstrate the machines of 
war described in science fiction years ago. We have seen the atom smashed, 
as science-fiction foretold that it would be. 


And now we are set to go again in our cosmic space ship. The COMET 
will travel on its itinerary past the milky way, past the blind spot, into the 
urknown. Let’s each of us invite his friends aboard. The ship is big enough 
to carry everyone. I’m counting on you. 
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THE PRIMAL CITY 


by CLARK ASHTON SMITH 





Steps breast high led upward m a giant’s pathway. The 
city towered among clouds that seemed to assume form. 


N these after days, when all things 
are touched with insoluble doubt, 

I am not sure of the purpose that 
had taken us into that little-visited 
land. I recall, however, that we had 
found explicit mention, in a volume 
of which we possessed the one exist- 
ing copy, of certain vast primordial 
ruins lying amid the bare plateaus 
and stark pinnacles of the region. 
How we had acquired the volume I do 


not remember; but Sebastian Polder 
and I had given our youth and man- 
hood to the quest of hidden knowl- 
edge; and this book was a compen- 
dium of all things that men have for- 
gotten or ignored in their desire to 
repudiate the inexplicable. 

We, being enamored of mystery, 
and seeking ever for the clues that 
science has disregarded, pondered 
much upon those pages written in an 
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antique alphabet. The location of the 
ruins was clearly stated, though in 
terms of an obsolete geography; and 
I remember our excitement when we 
had marked the position on a terres- 
trial globe. We were consumed by a 
wild eagerness to visit the alien city. 
Perhaps we wished to verify a strange 
and fearful theory which we had 
formed regarding the nature of the 
earth’s prima! inhabitants; perhaps 
we sought to recover the buried rec- 
ords of a lost science. It does not mat- 
ter what our purpose was. 

I recall nothing of the first stages 
of our journey, which must have been 
long and arduous. But I recall dis- 
tinctly that we travelled. for many 
days amid the bleak, treeless uplands 
that rose like a many-tiered embank- 
ment toward the range of high pyra- 
midal summits guarding the secret 
city. Our guide was a native of the 
country, sodden and taciturn, with 
intelligence little above that of the 
lamas who carried our supplies. But 
we had been assured that he knew the 
way to the ruins, which had long been 
forgotten by most of his fellow-coun- 
trymen. Rare and scant was the local 
legend regarding the place and its 
builders; and, after many queries, we 
could add nothing to the knowledge 
gained from the immemorial volume. 
The city, it seemed, was nameless; and 
the region about it untrodden by man. 

Desire and curiosity raged within 
us like a calenture; and we heeded lit- 
tle the hazards and travails of our 
journey. Over us stood the eternally 
vacant heavens, matching the vacant 
landscape. The route steepened; and 
above us now was a wilderness of 
cragged and chasmed rock, where 
nothing dwelt but the sinister wide- 
winged condors. 

Often we lost sight of certain emi- 
nent peaks that had served us for 
landmarks. But it seemed that our 
guide knew the way, as if led by an 
instinct more subtle than memory or 
intelligence; and at no time did he 
hesitate. At intervals we came to the 
broken fragments of a paved road that 
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had formerly traversed the whole of 
this rugged region: broad, cyclopean 
blocks of gneiss, channeled as if by 
the storms of cycles older than human 
history. And in some of the deeper 
chasms we saw the eroded piers of 
great bridges that had spanned them 
in other time. These ruins reassured 
us for in the primordial volume there 
was mention of a highway and of 
mighty bridges, leading to the fabu- 
lous city. 

Polder and I were exultant; and 
yet we both shivered with a curious 
terror when we tried to read certain 
inscriptions that were still deeply 
engraved on the worn stones. No liv- 
ing man, though erudite in all the 
tongues of Earth, could have deciph- 
ered those characters; and perhaps 
it was their very strangeness that 
frightened us. We had sought dili- 
gently during many years for all that 
transcends the dead level of life 
through age or remoteness or strange- 
ness; we had longed for the elder sci- 
ence: but such longing was not in- 
compatible with fear. Better than 
those who had walked always in the 
common paths, we knew the perils 
that might attend our ambitious re- 
searches. 

Often we had debated on fantastic 
conjectures of the enigma of the 
mountain-built city. But toward our 
journey’s end, when the vestiges of 
that pristine people multiplied around 
us, we fell into long periods of silence, 
sharing the awed taciturnity of our 
stolid guide. Thoughts came to us that 
were too great for utterance; the chill 
of realization entered our hearts from 
the ruins—and did not depart. 

We toiled on between the desolate 
rocks and the sterile heavens, breath- 
ing an air that became thin and pain- 
ful to the lungs, as if from some 
admixture of cosmic ether. At high 
noon we reached an open pass and saw 
before us, at the end of a long and 
vertiginous perspective, the city that 
had been described aS an unnamed 
ruin in a volume antedating all other 
known books. 
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The place was built on an inner 
peak of the range, surrounded by 
snowless summits little sterner and 
loftier than itself. On one side the 
peak fell in a thousand-foot precipice 
from the overhanging ramparts; on 
another, it was terraced with wild 
clifts; but the third side, facing 
toward us, was no more than a steep 
and broken acclivity. The rock of the 
whole mountain was strangely ruin- 
ous and black; but the city walls, 
though equally worn and riven, were 
conspicuous above it at a distance of 
leagues, being plainly of megalithic 
vastness. 

Polder and I beheld the bourn of 
our world-wide search with unvoiced 
thoughts and emotions. The Indian 
made no comment, pointing impas- 
sively toward the far summit with 
its crown of ruins. We hurried on, 
wishing to complete our journey by 
daylight; and, after plunging into an 
abysmal valley, we began at mid- 
afternoon the ascent of the slope 
toward the city. 

It was like climbing amid the 
overthrown and fire-blasted blocks of 
a titan citadel. Everywhere the slope 
was rent into huge, obliquely angled 
masses, often partly vitrified. Plainly, 
at some former time, it had been sub- 
jected to the action of intense heat; 


and yet there were no volcanic cerat- ` 


ers in that vicinity. I felt a vague 
sense of awe and terror, as I recalled 
a passage in the old volume, hinting 
ambiguously at the fate that had long 
ago destroyed the city’s inhabitants: 

“For the people of that city had 
reared its walls and towers too high 
amid the region of the clouds; and 
the clouds came down in their anger 
and smote the city with dreadful 
fires; and thereafter the place was 
peopled no more by those primal 
giants who had built it, but had only 
the clouds for habitants and custo- 
dians.” 

Plainly a pre-historic rationaliza- 
tion of the danger of electrical storms. 

We had left our three llamas at the 
slope’s bottom, merely taking with 
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us provisions for one night. Thus, 
unhampered, we made fair progress in 
spite of the ever-varying obstacles 
offered by the shattered scarps. After 
a while we came to the hewn steps of 
a stairway mounting toward the sum- 
mit; but the steps had been wrought 
for the feet of colossi, and, in many 
places, were part of the- heaved and 
tilted ruin; so they did not greatly 
facilitate our climbing. 

The sun was still high above the 
western pass behind us; and I was 
surprised, as we went on, by a sudden 
deepening of the char-like blackness 
on the rocks. Turning, I saw that 
several grayish vapory masses, which 
might have been either clouds or 


smoke, were drifting about the sum- 


mits that overlooked the pass; and 
one of these masses, rearing like a 
limbless figure, upright and colossal, 
had interposed itself between us and 
the sun. 

I called the attention of my com- 
panions to this phenomenon, for 
clouds were almost unheard-of amid 
those arid mountains in summer, and 
the presence of smoke would have been 
equally hard to explain. Moreover, the 
gray masses were different from any 
cloud-forms we had ever seen. They 
possessed a peculiar opacity and 
sharpness of outline, a baffling sugges- 
tion of weight and solidity. Moving 
sluggishly into the heavens above the 
pass, they preserved their contours 
and their separateness. They seemed 
to swell and tower, coming toward us 
on the blue air from which, as yet, no 
lightest breath of wind had reached 
us. Floating thus, they maintained the 
erectness of massive columns or of 
giants marching on a plain. 

I think we all felt an alarm that was 
none the less urgent for its vagueness. 
Somehow, from that instant, it seemed 
that we were penned up by unknown 
powers and cut off from the possibility 
of retreat. All at once, the dim legends 
of the ancient volume had assumed a 
menacing reality. We had ventured 
into a place of peril—and the peril was 
upon us. In the movement of the 
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clouds there was something alert, de- 
liberate and implacable. Polder spoke 
with a sort of horror in his voice, 
uttering the thought that had already 
occurred to me: 

“They are the sentinels who guard 
this region—and they have seen us!” 

We heard a harsh cry from the 
Indian, who stood gazing and point- 
ing upward. Several of the unnatural 
cloud-shapes had appeared on the 
summit toward which we were climb- 
ing, above the megalithic ruins. Some 
arose half hidden by the walls, as if 
from behind a breast-work; others 
stood, as it were, on the topmost tow- 
ers and battlements, bulking in por- 
tentous menace, like the cumuli of a 
thunderstorm. 

Then, with terrifying swiftness, 
many more of the cloud-presences 
towered from the four quarters, 
emerging from behind the great peaks 
or assuming sudden visibility in mid- 
air. With equal and effortless speed, 
as if convinced by an unheard com- 
mand, they gathered in converging 
lines upon the eyrie-like ruins. We, 
the climbers, and the whole slope 
about us and the valley below, were 
plunged in a twilight cast by the 
clouds. 3 

The air was still windless, but it 
weighed upon us as if burdened with 
the wings of a thousand evil demons. 
We were overwhelmingly conscious 
of our exposed position, for we had 
paused on a wide landing of the moun- 
tain-hewn steps. We could have con- 
cealed ourselves amid the huge frag- 
ments on the slope; but, for the 
nonce, we were too exhausted to be 
capable of the simplest movement. 
The rarity of the air had left us weak 
and gasping. And the chill of altitude 
crept into us. 

In a cloge-ranged army, the Clouds 
mustered above and around us, They 
rose into the very zenith, swelling to 
insuperable vastness, and darkening 
like Tartar gods. The sun had disap- 
peared, leaving no faintest beam to 
prove that it still hung unfallen and 
undestroyed in the heavens. 
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I felt that I was crushed into the 
very stone by the eyeless regard of 
that awful assemblage, judging and 
condemning. We had, I thought, tres- 
passed upon a region conquered long 
ago by strange elemental entities and 
forbidden henceforward to man. We 
had approached their very citadel; and 
now we must meet the doom our rash- 
ness had invited. Such thoughts, like 
a black lightning, flared in my brain, 
even as my logic tried to analyze the 
reason for the thoughts. 

Now, for the first time, I became 
aware of sound, if the word can be 
applied to a sensation so anomalous. 
It was as if the oppression that 
weighed upon me had become audible; 
as if palpable thunders poured over 
and past me. I felt and heard them 
in every nerve, and they roared 
through my brain like torrents from 
the opened floodgates of some tremen- 
dous weir in a world of genii. Light- 
ning crashed. 

Downward upon us, with limbless 
Atlantean stridings, there swept the 
cloudy cohorts. Their swiftness was 
that of powered aircraft. The air was 
riven as if by the tumult of a thousand 
tempests, was rife with an unmeas- 
ured elemental malignity. I recall but 
partially the events that ensued; but 
the impression of insufferable dark- 
ness, of demonic clamor and tram- 
pling, and the pressure of thunderous 
onset, remains forever indelible. Also, 
there were voices that called out with 
the stridor of clarions in a war of 
gods, uttering ominous syllables that 
man’s ear could never perceive. 

Before those vengeful shapes, we 
could not stand for an instant. We 
hurled ourselves madly down the 
shadowed steps of the giant stairs. 
Polder and the guide were a little 
ahead of me, and I saw them in that 
baleful twilight through sheets of 
sudden rain, on the verge of a deep 
chasm, which, in our ascent, had com- 
pelled us to much circumambulation. 
I saw them fall together—and yet I 
swear that they did not fall into the 
chasm : for one of the clouds was upon 
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them, whirling over them, even as 
they fell. There was a fusion as of 
forms beheld in delirium. For an 
instant the two men were like vapors 
that swelled and swirled, towering 
high as the cloud that had covered 
them; and the cloud itself was a misty 
Janus, with two heads and bodies, 
melting into its column... 

After that I remember nothing 
more except the sense of vertiginous 
falling. By some miracle I must have 
reached the edge of the chasm and 
flung myself into its depths without 
reason, as the others had. How I 
escaped is forevermore an enigma. 

When I returned to awareness, 
stars were peering down like chill 
incurious eyes between black and 
jagged lips of rock. The air had turned 
sharp with nightfall in a mountain 
land. My body ached with a hundred 
bruises and my right forearm was 
limp and useless when I tried to raise 
myself. A dark mist of horror stifled 
my thoughts. Struggling to my feet 
with pain-racked effort, I called 
aloud, though I knew that none would 
answer me. Then, striking match 
after match, I searched the chasm and 
found myself, as I had expected, alone. 
Nowhere was there any trace of my 
companions: they had vanished utter- 
ly—somewhere among the crevices. 

Somehow, by night, with a broken 
arm, I climbed from the steep fissure. 
I must have made my way down the 
frightful mountainside and out of that 
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nameless haunted and guarded land. 
I remember that the sky was clear, 
that the stars were undimmed by any 
semblance of cloud; and that some- 
where in the valley I found one of our 
lamas, still laden with its stock of 
provisions. 

Plainly I was not pursued by clouds! 
Perhaps they were concerned only 
with the warding of that mysterious 
primal city from human intrusion. 
Some day I shall learn their true 
nature and entity, and the secret of 
those ruinous walls and crumbling 
keeps, and the fate of my companions. 
But still, through my nightly dreams 
and diurnal visions, the dark shapes 
move with the tumult and thunder 
of a thousand storms; my soul is 
erushed into the earth with the bur- 
den of fear, and they pass over me 
with the speed and vastness of venge- 
ful gods: I hear their voices calling 
like clarions in the sky, with ominous, 
world-shaking syllables that the ear 
can never seize. Yet I know that, 
whatever opiate dust invests the 
atmosphere of the mountaintop, I can 
build a gas mask to withstand it. 
Whatever drug made a thunderstorm 
appear to create such awful menace, 
I shall overcome it. I’m going back— 
alone as soon as my chemical analysis 
of my thermos botileful of air has 
given me the power. And I wonder if 
perhaps I may not find my compan- 
ions wandering, madly among the 
ruins, 
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EYES THAT WATCH 


by RAYMOND Z. GALLUN 


The crackling continued—like a delayed explosion. His numbed 
brain sensed that something was terribly wrong. 





The Guardians of Space Keep Constant Vigil. 


E, Sam Conway, was back 
from Mars now. Back from 
red, ferric, deserts no Earthly 


boot had ever touched before. Back 
from bitter cold and aching dryness. 
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Back from dazzling yellow hazes of 
dust and suspended ice crystals. No 
more need to wear oxygen armor in a 
thin, ozone-tainted atmosphere now. 
Back from solitude, and the endless 
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fight to keep alive out there. Back 
from the enigma of Martian civiliza- 
tion’s extinction, uncounted ages 
ago.... Back, back, back.... 

Home, now! From the window Sam 
Conway could see a row of maples, 
orange and golden in the autumn 
warmth. Kids were playing football 
in the street. Sam’s oxy-hydrogen 
rocket ship, blued and battered and 
burnt, was suspended for all time 
from massive girders in the Smith- 
sonian Institution. But even that was 
far away from Bryton, here. It 
should have been finished, now—the 
adventure. Sam Conway should have 


relaxed. Even Ellen Varney was be- 


side him now. That should have 
helped. It did, a little. Yet only for 
only for moments at a time. 

Those twenty months of explora- 
tion on another world, had become 
like a phantom in Sam’s thoughts. 
Faded, distant, contrasting; yet 
starkly vivid too. Every hour had 
been a struggle. Extracting food sub- 
stances from the tissues and juices 
of strange plants. Roasting native po- 
tassium chlorate in a small sun-fur- 
nace to extract oxygen from it, and 
compressing the precious gas into 
steel flasks. All this had been neces- 
sary, the dying Martian atmosphere 
contained only a low percentage of 
oxygen. 

It had been a strange hand-to- 
mouth existence out there a kind 
of game in which a fellow tried al- 
ways to keep one small jump ahead of 
Death. 

Hauling a crude little metal wagon, 
in which his supplies were packed, 
across the sand for miles and miles at 
a time, until his brain had reeled. 
Sleeping in a tiny airtight tent, when 
afield from his rocket. . .. Sam had 
never expected to survive those ex- 
periences. But he had, somehow; and 
it had done something to his soul 
hardened it, and maybe killed part of 
it; and maybe beautified another part. 
For in spite of everything, those vast, 
ghostly solitudes of Mars were beau- 
tiful 
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And there was more. Climbing the 
steep wall of an ancient artificial 
gorge not far from the south polar 
cap; gripping at odd prickly vines to 
keep from falling into the hardy 
thickets below, where tough-shelled 
worms crawled sluggishly, he had 
found something in a small, sand- 
drifted cell that was part of a ruin. 
Something that meant power. 

What kind of power? All kinds, 
perhaps. Scientific learning greater 
than that of Earth. Power like that 
of gold and jewels, but far exceeding 
it. Power to wreck and to create, pow- 
er to destroy worlds. Power, maybe, 
to sway minds. Sam still could not 
guess how far it might extend, or 
how deep—— 

No the adventure was not over, 
yet. It was just beginning. It wasn’t 
just nostalgia that tied the conscious- 
ness of Sam Conway to a planet, mil- 
lions of miles away, whose people had 
perished in a strange travail ages 
ago——a catastrophe whose marks 
lay in fused, glassy ruins, and in ma- 
chines melted and rusted beyond rec- 
ognition, 

Sam had that secret of power hid- 
den away now in a little aluminum 
box that had once contained concen- 
trated food rations. And having that 
secret—though it thrilled him— 
still made him wish nervously that he 
also had eyes in the back of his 
head.... 

Ellen Varney’s slim fingers tight- 
ened on his arm. 

“Sam!” she said almost sharply. 
“You’re dreaming again. What is it?” 

He looked at her almost furtively, 
conscious of the familiar room 
around him, the old bookcase, the 
piano with a shaft of sunlight touch- 
ing it gently; the radio and television 
cabinet. The colonial rag rugs, bright 
colored and homey... . 

Sam wondered wistfully if some- 
time soon his power would enable him 
to preserve in timeless youth the fra- 
gile beauty of Ellen Varney. Dark 
wavy hair, and an earnest face whose 
wisdom one could never forget. May- 
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be now even immortality would be 
possible. 

Sam was nervous. Haste and pre- 
occupation pressed him. But he put 
on a good show for the girl’s sake. 
The lines of worry dissolved around 
his grey, deep-set eyes. He ran stubby 
fingers through his stiff mop of ash- 
blond hair, and the tightness of his 
lips and jaw relaxed into a sheepish 
grin. 

“Sure I’m dreamin’, Honey,” he 
chuckled. "What man in my shoes 
wouldn’t? Three years back I was 
nobody, working my way as a student 
engineer. Then Joe Nichols and his 
experts found out that my reflexes 
were better than those of anybody 
they’d tested. And that my brains and 
my emotional stability were okay. So 
pretty soon I was flying out there to- 
ward Mars all for the glory of 
giving the Joe Nichols Food Products 
a publicity splurge. And now 
well don’t get the wrong idea of how 
I feel about it, Ellen they’ve made 
a big-shot out of me. The newspapers, 
the radio, the scientists, I’ve got a lot 
to do. I. you know!” 

Ellen Varney was perhaps sure she 
did know. She smiled faintly, like the 
Mona Lisa smiling at the naivé of 
men, and their little-boy vanities, But 
here was a shadow of worry in her 
eyes, too. 

“You won't stay here for supper, 
then, with the folks and me, Sam,” 
she said wistfully. “Like old 
times... .” 

Sam couldn’t think of anything 
nicer. But the pull of something else 
was much more strong. 

“No, Honey,” he said. “I——” 

“Don’t stumble, Sam,” the girl re- 
turned. “Tomorrow night, then?” 

“Maybe. I hope. .. 

He kissed her. A moment later he 
was out in the golden afternoon. He 
avoided the kids playing football out 
there in the street just as he used to 
play. He would have liked to talk to 
them. But——not now. 

He climbed into his car. There he sat 
quietly for a moment, thinking. The 
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autumn shadows, cast by the houses 
and trees, were long and blue. They 
reminded him of the shadows on Mars; 
and he felt a slight, notunpleasant, 
chill of loneliness and mystery pluck- 
ing at his nerves. The sound of the 
wind, wasn’t so very different here 
either! Only out there it was shriller 
and much fainter and more sad, in 
the thin air, and through the muf- 
fling fabric of his oxygen suit. 

Not so long ago Sam had seen 
those Martain winds shredding 
Plumes of rusty red dust from the 
desert. He’d seen them blow balled 
masses of dried, prickly vegetation, 
like tumbleweeds, across the undu- 
lating red plain, and into the deep 
machine-dug gorges, all but water- 
less now, that on Earth were called 
the “canals.” 

He’d seen those dried bundles of 
weeds collected in rows against the 
granite masonry of walls that were 
cold and crumbled in their ancient- 
ness but which looked fused along 
their low crests, like old lava, telling 
a story of violent and enigmatic ca- 
lamity. 

Thus Sam Conway’s reveries be- 
came unpleasant once more. He want- 
ed to hurry again. He started the car, 
and drove swiftly out of the village. 
The tires crunched in dead leaves 
as he swung into the driveway that 
led down by the lake. Premonition 
must have been working in him, ac- 
centuating his caution and his 
haste, 

There was a fair-sized brick build- 
ing there, an old garage. He unlocked 
the heavy door and went inside. The 
large main room of the structure 
was to be his laboratory; the office, 
his living quarters. 

He surveyed the dingy interior 
critically, Everything, so far as he 
could see, was exactly as he had left 
it except for a small smear of ash 
on the floor in the office room. Drive- 
way ash. Part of a man’s footprint. 
His own? With the panic of a dis- 
turbed miser, Sam Conway thought 
back carefully. It could be his own 
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footprint; but he couldn’t remember 
—couldn’t be sure! 

His heart began to throb in mount- 
ing anxiety at the thought that the 
lair of his secret might have been en- 
tered during his absence. He pulled 
the shades carefully. Then he clawed 
his way through the clutter of para- 
phernalia in the little room—most- 
ly boxes of new laboratory equip- 
ment, as yet unpacked. And a few 
glass jars containing plant samples, 
and specimens of odd Martian fauna 
—souvenirs he hadn’t been required 
to turn over to the scientists. 

He was sweating profusely from 
panic when he reached the carefully 
fitted mopboard in the corner after 
pulling aside a small desk. He pressed 
part of the wooden ornamentation, 
and a section of the mopboard turned 
on hinges. Feverishly he drew his 
precious aluminum box from the 
hiding place he had contrived, and 
unfastened its lid. From within came 
a reassuring, cryptic gleam; and Sam 

Conway almost wilted with relief. 

But he wasn’t satisfied yet. His 
fear of possible burglary wasn’t the 
result of miserliness alone. He was 
afraid to have so gigantic a secret as 
he possessed get beyond himself—yet. 
And he was well aware that man 
would kill to own what he owned— 
and distrusted, withholding it from 
Nichols and his scientists. 

Carefully he put the aluminum con- 
tainer back, and searched the prem- 
ises. The windows. The doors. Every- 
thing. But he found no telltale marks 
of intrusion. The footprints, then, in 
the office room must have been his 
own. But he’d bar the windows to- 
morrow. He’d put alarms on the en- 
trances, and he’d find a safer place 
for his aluminum box. 

Now he prepared to work, getting 
his notebooks ready, putting a little 
collapsible table in the center of the 
office room, securing the heavy wood 
shutters of the windows, turning on 
the lights, and taking the aluminum 
box, which was his storehouse of 
miracles, once more from hiding. 
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As he sat down at the table, he 
placed a loaded pistol within easy 
reach at his elbow. Thus prepared, 
he lifted his treasure from its home- 
ly metal container, and set it lovingly 
before him. A cube, perhaps four 
inches square. Like glass. Almost 
crystal in its transparency, except 
for a dim misting of pearl. Crown- 
ing the cube was a metal pyra- 
mid, much tarnished with age, and a 
dial. That was all. But Sam’s gaze 
was almost gloating, as his mind filled 
with mighty visions of his own fu- 
ture. He was no different from any 
other man in this respect, for the 
touch of power was on him. 

He turned the dial of the Martian 
apparatus. Within the cube spots of 
fire began to move, around and 
around a glowing center that was 
composed of myriad parts. It was all 
like a three-dimensional cinema—il- 
lustrating, in this instance, some mys- 
tery of the atom— its revolving plane- 
tary electrons, its nucleus of neu- 
trons, positrons. .. . : 

In a strange eight-fingered hand, 
which left the rest of its eon-dead 
owner’s anatomy unpictured, a metal 
pointer was lifted, indicating this and 
that. It was like being in school on 
old Mars, whose people had been ex- 
tinct for untold millions of years. ... 
Maybe this apparatus, which held, in 
pictured, illustrated form, all the 
scientific lore of another time and 
world, had been a kind of school book. 

Sam didn’t understand much of 
this first lesson yet. There were 
soft clinking noises—perhaps speech 
—which accompanied the fading, 
waxing, moving illustrations; but 
those music-box notes were perhaps 
forever beyond him as far as mean- 
ing went. 

The atomic structure views were 
replaced at last by pictures of ma- 
chines and apparatus—and that was 
a little better. Before his eyes Sam 
saw complicated pieces of apparatus 
taken apart and reassembled. He saw 
complicated processes actually car- 
ried out step by step. 
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Sam Conway’s concentration was 
like a frozen hypnosis, and his brain 
was quick. But in the corners of the 
room there were faint shadows, and 
he was conscious of them. Still he 
took notes, and made drawings fever- 
ishly until the strain began to tell. 
Of course he could always refer back 
to the machine, repeating the views 
if necessary. 

It was a month before he began to 
build. And then his first effort was 
only to produce a furnace and an al- 
loy; the latter a product of the for- 
mer. It was harder and more flexible 
than any steel yet produced. And it 
was worth money, providing the 
means to carry on his study and his 
work. 

Work. ....Sam seldom saw Ellen 
Varney now. He saw little of any- 
body. He told lies to be alone, and to 
continue his solitary efforts. His 
sense of struggle was like being on 
Mars again fighting for life, plodding 
through a thin feathery fall of snow 
there, in the dazing cold, close to the 
polar regions. And he dreamed of 
gigantic altruisms—the remaking of 
civilization. 

In four months after his beginning, 
he had achieved things. Under a beam 
of specialized vibrations he saw a 
mouse’ do amazing tricks, its brain 
stimulated temporarily to an intelli- 
gence far beyond normal. It was awe- 
some, and frightening too, watching 
that tiny animal turn—without error, 
and after it had been shown how only 
once—the complicated combination 
lock of a small door beyond which 
lay food. 

Sam thrilled to the spectacle of the 
rodent laboring so keenly with its 
teeth and forepaws. What if the same 
waves were applied to the brain of 
a man? He would have tried those 
waves on himself, but his enthusiasm 
changed to dread when, with the re- 
moval of the beam, the mouse shud- 
dered into a convulsion and died, its 
nervous system exhausted. 

Biology revealed further mysteries 


and possibilities. In a glass flask, © 
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packed in a radioactive compound, 
and filled with water to which food 
substances had been added, Sam grew 
huge amoebae, whose ancestors had 
been microscopic. But these creatures 
were translucent globules, almost a 
quarter-inch in diameter. Somewhere 
here, perhaps, lay hidden the secret 
of life itself. But the amoebae died of 
a strange disease, the germs of which 
were perhaps generated out of those 
same life processes. . .. To be sure 
ot safety, Sam poured sulphuric acid 
into the culture flask. 

He changed his direction now, back 
to the atom. Eight weeks more, and 
he was ready for another test. The 
main room of the old garage was 
crowded with apparatus. Then, one 
night, Sam closed a switch cautiously. 

The result was not much different 
than the shorting of a high-tension 
electric current across a broad arc. 
A snap. An avalanche of rattling blue 
flame, whose glare made everything 
look sharp and unreal. Then wires 
glowed to white heat and crumpled. 
A huge vacuum tube exploded into 
an incandescent puff of metallic va- 
pors, superheated. The current was 
dead now—cut off. The experiment 
was a failure. 

There were perhaps ten seconds 
like this—a sort of unsuspected hang 
—like that of a rifle cartridge whose 
defective primer cap fails to ignite 
the powder immediately when the 
firing pin strikes it. The garage in- 
terior was still illuminated, for the 
lights were on a different circuit. 
Smoke was blue along the raftered 
roof, and the red glow had faded 
from heated metal. 

Then, at a moment beyond all ex- 
pectation, a searing glare leaped out 
from between two close-pressed cop- 
per electrodes which had been the 
center of Sam’s experiment. A wave 
of rays and heat, and stunning elec- 
trical emanations. Sam Conway’s 
mind was far too slow for him to 
grasp just what happened. He only 
remembered a little when, battered 
and scorched, he picked himself up 
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from the concrete pavement after a 
minute or more. 

The points of the electrodes were 
shattered, but they still glared, in- 
candescent, providing the only light 
now, for the light bulbs were shat- 
tered. Staring from aching, ray-red- 
dened eyes, Sam saw only that glow, 
for he was temporarily all but blind- 
ed. But there were little pits in that 
hot copper. pits out of which the 
metal must have literally exploded. 

He wasn’t afraid right away. Not 
until his brain recalled did he realize. 
That hang, after his apparatus had 
burnt itself out, then that flash, or 
whatever you wanted to call it, was 
atoms breaking down more violently 
than they had ever done in the crude 
experimental atomic engines so far 
developed on earth. 

Now there was another ftash from 
one of those electrodes—just a tiny, 
incredibly brilliant speck—like a 
spark that flares and dies, failing to 
ignite tinder. Almost though. Al- 
most an inconceivable conflagration, 
that might have spread and spread, 
from one atom to others. 

Sam’s sore eyes could see the brok- 
en roof now, and the springtime stars 
shining calmly through its splintered 
rifts, The sky itself was dimly lumi- 
nous as with diffused light. Sudden- 
ly he was afraid of those stars, for 
they were like watching eyes; watch- 
ing and inscrutable. And there was 
ozone—triatomic oxygen—metallical- 
ly tanging in the atmosphere, min- 
gled with the odor of burnt insula- 
tion. Sam wanted to leave the build- 
ing, to go out into the night and cool 
his dizzied senses and his blistered 
body. Yet he had to keep guard to be 
sure to note anything further that 
might happen, for he knew what had 
just taken place. 

Yes, he knew all right! Nature had 
been probed in its darkest lair by a 
clumsy hand. Nature had growled 
back threateningly, It had almost bit- 
ten. Almost. .... ? Sam Conway’s 
ribs seemed to shrink about his wildly 
pounding heart. 
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He leaned against the cracked 
brick wall, trembling. In memory he 
was on Mars again seeing those 
ruined buildings, sheered off, buried 
by the dust—smelling the metallic 
reek of ozone that had seeped back 
through the breath-vent of his oxy- 
gen helmet. Even as here, now. Ozone 
built up from the commoner form of 
oxygen by electrics] discharges! 

And by swift suggestion, Sam’s 
thoughts went beyond Mars itself. 
Outside of the Martian orbit was the 
Path of Minor Planets—the asteroids. 
Broken up fragments. Perhaps a sin- 
gle world, once, that had been caught 
in catastrophe. . . 


There was more, too. What were 
the rings of Saturn? What ecataclys- 
mice circumstance had made them? 
Atlantis and Mu, the lost continents. 
Why had they sunk beneath the sea, 
taking with them their splendid civi- 
lizations? And there were the novae 
far out in interstellar space; normal 
stars suddenly blazing forth in spec- 
tacular ruin. Yes there must be many 
other inhabited worlds in the uni- 
verse, other folk, studying, learning 
to control and curb matter and en- 
ergy. Sometimes knowledge must get 
dangerously ahead of itself, lacking 
a sound foundation of understanding. 
And then? 

There was silence outside the build- 
ing. So the crunch of hurrying foot- 
steps in the cinders of the driveway 
penetrated easily to Sam’s eardrums 
and excited nerves. A Joud knock 
sounded at the outside door of Sam’s 
sleeping room. 

He staggered back from his ruined 
laboratory. From a small chemical 
cabinet he procured a flashlight. And 
he drew the pistol he always carried 
now, from his pocket, before he un- 
fastened the heavy bar of the door. 


It was Ellen Varney out there in 
the dark. Sam hadn’t seen her in al- 
most a week. He had never permitted 
her to come here when he was busy. 
To the rear, down the driveway, the 
headlamps of the girl’s car made a 
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white lantern-glimmer through the 
bushes, 

For one frightening instant Ellen 
saw the pistol muzzle levelled toward 
her before Sam was able to recognize 
her and lower the weapon. But she 
didn’t ask the reason for the gun at 
all. 

“Sam,” she stammered. “I couldn’t 
sleep and I heard a funny, sharp ex- 
plosion, It seemed to be in this di- 
rection. And when I looked out of the 
window I saw a glow in the sky—very 
faint. But it was in this direction 
too. I guess I had a hunch, so I drove 
out here. All the way I could smell 
ozone in the air. You can hardly see 
the phosphorescence in the sky from 
up close at all. But it’s right over 
What’s wrong, Sam? What have you 
really been doing?” 

The girl’s tense fears, strong 
enough to make her come here, after 
midnight, to his laboratory, empha- 
sized Sam’s own private anxieties. 

“I haven’t been doing much, 
Honey,” he told her hesitantly, and 
not too convincingly. ‘‘You’d better 
just run along home to bed. Research 
causes accidents once in a while. Pl 
get everything straightened out all 
right.” 

But in the reflected rays of the 
flashlight, the girl’s face and eyes 
were determined, 

“I won't go, Sam,” she said very 
definitely, “until I find out that every- 
thing is all right. First place, you're 
hurt, and I’d be stubborn for your 
sake. But there’s more. That glow in 
the sky. That smell of ozone—not only 
here, but everywhere here. .. . What 
does it all mean, Sam?” 

Conway looked nervously toward 
the heavens. Yes, he could see a halo 
of light, sure enough, He had thought 
it was only the diffusion of starshine 
by the moisture in the atmosphere. 
Now he knew better. It was a little 
too bright and too low to be an aurora, 
It could be like an aurora, of course, 
something electrical and yet not quite 
the real, normal thing. 

The breeze outside bore a slight 
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yet unmistakable pungence of ozone 
too. It was just as Ellen had said. 
The gas was not only in the lab. It 
was here, too, as though all the at- 
mosphere in the neighborhood had 
been affected by some electrical pro- 
cess. 

“Listen!” Ellen said suddenly. 

Sam strained his ears. At first he 
could detect nothing at all. Then he 
noticed a dim, lonely humming, that 
seemed to emanate from the ground, 
and from the bricks of the laboratory. 

The sound seemed to be getting 
gradually louder. It made Sam shud- 
der with the mystery of hidden 
things. And he began to feel, too, a 
sharp ache in his muscles, quite dis- 
tinct from the soreness of his minor 
injury. 

Suspicion grew on him again; sus- 
picion that his latest experiment had 
been not entirely without lasting ef- 
fect. Something had happened! Some- 
thing had been started after all! 

Sam grasped Ellen by the arm. 
“Come inside, Ellen,” he said. “I’ve 
got to make a few tests.” 

He did this very quickly, working 
in the beam of his flashlight, which 
the girl held for him. Meanwhile he 
made a complete confession, telling 
her what hed found on Mars and 
what he’d been doing. 


He found now that he couldn’t keep 
an electroscope charged. This meant 
that the air was ionized—that it 
would promptly conduct away any 
electrical charge that the instrument 
might hold. And atmospheric ioniza- 
tion meant, or could mean, the pres- 
ence of radioactivity—of atomic dis- 
turbances. 

He tried exposing a bit of photo- 
graphic film in the dark. In the de- 
veloping fluids it turned entirely 
black. There were strong invisible 
rays then, to affect it; rays coming 
from the walls, the ground, the very 
air itself perhaps. Rays probably 
from bursting atoms. The sound—the 
humming—must be some incidental 
phenomenon of their breakdown. 
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Dully Sam felt of the walls. Their 
temperature was already higher than 
that of the air and they vibrated dis- 
tinctly with that steady hum. Sam’s 
whole body felt hot, as though a 
strange flame was blazing in his own 
flesh. 

He was sure, then, He had started 
a slow, progressive form of atomic 
disintegration in all the materials 
around him. In his own body too! It 
hadn’t been the sudden fire of violent 
incandescence, That might have come. 
It had just been missed. The ignit- 
ing spark hadn’t been quite strong 
enough. Instead there was only a 
sort of smouldering. But, undeniably, 
atomic power was being released in 
a deadly, and uncontrollable if grad- 
ual, form. 

The flashlight lay on the table 
shedding its white beam. Sam saw 
that Ellen’s face was pale and her 
eyes glassy. 

Sam had not the faintest idea of 
what he might do to check what he 
had started. “Get out of here, Ellen,” 
he growled thickly. “Beat it! I’ve 
gone and tried to play God. And now 
hell’s broken loose! Tell everybody 
to scram away from here!” 


Very unsteadily the girl arose 
from the chair where she had seated 
herself. “I don’t want to go, Sam,” 
she stammered. “I can’t leave you 
now.” 

He had to stumble forward then, 
to catch her before she fell. Her face 
was hot and damp with a weird fever. 
Her body had been affected too, by 
coming into the zone of influence. 
Sam Conway winced with an awful 
anguish as he picked Ellen up and 
tried to carry her toward the open 
door, and the safer night air out- 
side. 

It was only then that he realized 
how weak and sick he was himself. 
Strange rays were tearing at his 
nerves and brain. His very flesh was 
slowly—very slowly—giving up its 
atomic power, in a gradual radioac- 
tive decay! 
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He stumbled at his first step and 
fell crashing to the floor. Paralysis 
rushed over him, and that droning 
sound was like a death-dirge in his 
ears. He tried to drag Ellen’s uncon- 
scious form toward the door, but the 
effort was useless, He couldn’t even 
crawl. He just lay there, panting tor- 
turedly, his hot brain working in a 
chaos of fever, He understood now. 

The death of Mars all over again. 
The fused walls. The melted ma- 
chines. The ozone in the air. A slow, 
creeping smouldering’ destruction 
had burnt itself out at last; perhaps 
when a new balance had been reached 
in the atoms of the Martian crust. A 
crust. A cancerous disease moving in 
an irregular path, depleting air and 
water. But there still must be a tiny 
part of the old process of atomic 
breakdown continuing on Mars to- 
day, maintaining, by electrical dis- 
turbances, the ozone in the air. 

And he, Sam Conway, had started 
that same creeping horror here on 
Earth. It would go along now, spread- 
ing and spreading. The walls around 
him would soon be melting. And there 
was nothing a man could do to stop 
it. Not even the science of Mars had 
been able to save the world that had 
given it birth. Only in scattered 
places where the erratic horror had 
not reached, perhaps in deep crevices 
in the rocks, had a few plants and 
low animals been able to survive for 
a new beginning after most of the 
fires had died. 

Sam Conway cursed himself for 
his eagerness and lust for power. 
He’d been like an old gold miner, he 
thought savagely, ready almost to 
kill his own brother to preserve his 
secret until he could use it for him- 
self. There were too many men like 
that. And now Ellen and all the rest 
of the world had to suffer. 

Mu. Atlantis. The asteroids that 
had perhaps once been a plant, de- 
stroyed, maybe, by a much more vio- 
lent form of atomic breakdown, But 
who knew just what accidents might 
have caused these respective catas- 
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trophes? Science must sometimes get 
ahead of itself, without even outside 
influence. There was always a risk. 


SAM’S mind began to fade out, to- 
ward the nothingness of oblivion. 

Then the real miracle began to hap- 
pen. The violence of it jarred his 
brain swiftly back toward a sem- 
blance of awareness. Suddenly every- 
thing around him was spouting blue 
electric flame. The table, the chairs, 
the walls, even the grass and trees 
beyond the open doorway rippled with 
a sort of aura. The phenomenon last- 
ea for only two seconds. It snapped 
and growled like the first dash of 
some gigantic code signal. Then it 
broke off. Then it began again. 

Once more it stopped. And started. 

Sam, even had his mind been clear, 
could not have guessed how wide- 
spread the phonomenon was. He 
could not have known that, within a 
twenty mile radius fuses were blow- 
ing out, transformers were smoking 
in their oil-baths and generators were 
-roaning under a terrific overload, as 
though their armatures had been 
gripped by an invisible colossus. 

But Sam could guess some of the 
might of the new phenomenon. His 
body convulsed like the body of a 
condemned culprit in an electric chair 
as shocks ripped through him. He 
could not imagine the origin of what 
was happening now, unless the forces 
he had unleashed had entered a new 
phase of destruction. 

Yet this did not seem to be true, 
for after the first spurt of unknown 
power had passed, that sonorous hum- 
of doom had been completely stran- 
gled. Before the second spurt stopped 
there was a violent ripping explosion 
and the tinkling of broken window 
panes in the adjoining laboratory 
room. And that constricting paralysis 
and heat were gone from Sam’s body. 
There were five bursts of strange 
energy, in all. Then it was over. 

Prodded by sheer startlement Sam 
got to his feet and found that, in spite 
of weakness, he could stand. His brain 
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was clearer, too. Ellen Varney, un- 
conscious before, was trying to rise. 
He helped her up and supported her 
against him. 

They stared out of the doorway at 
the sky. The auroral glow was gone. 
But they saw, for just an instant, a 
huge phosphorescent shape, hanging 
high against the stars. It was a little 
like a colossal image of a man, but 
it couldn’t have been solid. It was like 
the aurora itself—as tenuous, as lu- 
minous—a kind of gigantic photo- 
graph projected in the air. The arm 
of the vapory figure extended; then 
the whole image vanished, as if at a 
speed far exceeding that of light, to 
some colossal distance. 


Sam didn’t even speak of the being 
right away. He helped the girl out of 
the building into the open. 


“Wait here for a few seconds, El- 
len,” he said in a tone that trembled 
with awe. 

Then he stumbled back into the old 
garage. All electrical devices were 
dead, even his flashlight. He had to 
find his way to the laboratory by 
burning matches. Every bit of ap- 
paratus was in fused ruins now, 
faintly reddened with heat. But there 
was no ominous hum in the hot, 
black stillness. Something deadly had 
been burned out of diseased sub- 
stances by counter fire. Even Sam’s 
own flesh had submitted to a curative 
force. 

He found his way to one corner of 
the room, where, beneath a heavy 
block of concrete, he had prepared 
a new hiding place for his aluminum 
box, and the Martian demonstration 
apparatus it contained. Tugging the 
block of concrete free, he looked be- 
low it, lighting another match. Some- 
how the lid of the box had been blown 
off. Within, the Martian machine 
was the same as before, except that 
the crystal cube was no longer clear. 
Instead it was blackened all the way 
through, like a black diamond. And 
there were cracks in it that destroyed 
its usefulness forever. It, too, had 
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been touched by those counter waves 
of energy. Touching the cube with his 
fingers, Sam found that it was hot. 

He left the thing in its hole and 
returned to Ellen, his mind full of 
colossal realizations. 

The girl’s voice quavered with awe 
as she spoke there under the quiet 
stars. 

“We had help, didn’t we, Sam?’ 
she stammered, remembering the 
cloud in the sky, and what Sam had 
told her about his work. ‘Somebody 
from another world. But who? 
Where. ... ?” 

“I don’t know, Honey,” Sam an- 
swered raggedly. “It wasn’t Martian 
help. As far as I know, all Martians 
are dead. Besides, I’ve seen their 
bones. Manlike, but very slender. The 
being—pictured in the sky was 
heavily built.” 

Sam nodded significantly toward 
the sky. 

“Lots of planets up there,” he con- 
tinued. “In other solar systems. Lots 
of different kinds of beings. I suppose 
some of those races, on planets of the 
older stars, have really grown up 
mentally and scientifically, till they 
know all about time and space and 
dimensions and energy, and how to 
handle and conquer them. And I sup- 
pose that somehow they keep care- 
ful watch across the awful distance 
because they’ve learned by experi- 
erce that it may he safer. It’s not just 
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to save the necks of lesser beings but 
to guard themselves, too. I was mess- 
ing around with something pretty 
big, Ellen. You can’t tell how far a 
danger may sometimes go. A whole 
universe may be thrown into 
chaos—” 

Sam’s fists were clenching and un- 
clenching absently, It was better for 
science to develop gradually, with a 
race. And even then there would 
sometimes be mistakes. Atlantis. Mu. 
The asteroids. Maybe some of the 
novae—— 

“Wed better get back into town, 
Sam,” Ellen offered practically. 
“There may be damage done there— 
with all that’s been happening We’: _ 
better see.” 

A chuckle found its way throug: 
Sam Conway’s awe. “Yeah,” he said. 
“Like your car. I see the headlights 
have gone out. Good thing it’s a diesel, 
with no electrical ignition to blow, 
and with a cartridge starter on the 
motor.” 

But Sam was too grateful over the 
miraculous escape from final tragedy 
he’d just witnessed, to worry much 
about damage suits over ruined elec- 
trical equipment. 

And he was very grateful for El- 
len, too. He might fiy out to Mars 
some time again, or even farther. 
But when he touched the girl’s warm 
shoulder he knew that he was truly 
home at last, 
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admiring the immense sphere 

of earth above him, when the 
bell sounded. Galsworth again, no 
doubt. It had been Galsworth every 
time for twenty-four hours. What did 
he want now? 

Ferris went below, preparing him- 
self for the same ugly face, the usual 
grating voice. He-sat before the 
screens and snapped a switch. The 
screen colored, took form. He was 
right. 

Galsworth said: “Fuel Station 12?” 
As if he didn’t know. When Ferris 
nodded, the company head an- 
nounced: “Replacement will be in ef- 
fect within ten hours. You'll prepare 
for the trip.” 

“Replacement!” Ferris gasped. 
“For what reason—” 

“You'll have the details when you 
reach earth, Ferris. Be ready when 
Brooks arrives. He’ll be there short- 
ly.” 
“Brooks! Who’s he? The kid?’ 

“You’re asking too many ques- 
tions, Ferris. Brooks is young, yes, 
but he’ll fill the position. We’ll ex- 
plain later. That’s all.” 

‘It took a few minutes for Ferris to 
recover. Replacement! After six years 
of service at the number one fuel 
station between the earth and moon. 
Why, he was the only man who could 
handle Station 12! And Galsworth 
was sending Brooks, a green kid bare- 
ly out of SM school. What was the 
guy thinking of? 

Angered, Ferris got up from his 
stool and paced the floor. It was easy 
to picture Galsworth sitting at his 
desk. He’d be chewing a big cigar, 


Fsns was in the tiny cupola, 


pounding a pudgy fist into his palm, 
telling young Brooks that Station 12 
needed a stalwart lad willing to face 
numerous cosmic dangers in order 
that commerce between the earth and 
moon would not fall below its pres- 
ent status. Only Galsworth would say 
it like that. 

Well, what was wrong with the 
present status? Ferris had kept the 
company heads above water; he 
hadn’t fallen down on the job, But 
they apparently weren’t satisfied. 
Something was wrong, and it seemed 
that Galsworth was taking it out on 
Ferris, 

Still perplexed, Ferris entered his 
living quarters and began packing. 
He dismissed Galsworth from his 
mind, wondered whether or not 
Brooks could meet the task of operat- 
ing the station. It was a lonely job, 
sitting there in the cylindrical island 
of space, watching ships approach 
and pass in the cold void that housed 
him, Brooks would grow weary of 
it, just as Ferris had at first. There 
wasn’t a more dismal existence in the 
solar system, but to Ferris it was 
home, and even the thought of that 
was comforting, 

The sound of a hissing airlock 
brought Ferris to his senses, Brooks 
was ahead of schedule— 

Ferris went back to the control 
room. A tall fellow stood there, his 
hair drooping, his space tunic ripped 
open at the collar. His face was stone- 
like. 

“You aren’t Brooks,” said Ferris. 
“What do you want?” 

“Fuel,” the other dropped a hand 
to a belt holster. “I need fuel for my 
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ship—a lot of it. And you’re the only 
fellow in my path who’s got it. Let’s 
not waste time.” 

“You’ve come to the wrong place,” 
said Ferris, starting forward. “The 
barrels here are under government 
combination seal, and can’t be opened 
by anyone other than the inspectors 
who accompany our regular ships.” 

“Nevertheless,” the tall fellow 
drew his beam gun, “you have fuel 
in your repulsion tanks, and that’s as 
good as any.” 

For a moment Ferris stood there, 
undetermined. Then he remembered 
a police bulletin not so long ago. A 
convict had escaped from one of 
earth’s interplanetary prisons. He 
understood now. 

“You’re Siegal,” he said. 

The other nodded. “My ship hasn’t 
the fuel to carry me to the Moon. I 
don’t like to insist, but I’m going to 
drain your tanks.” 

“The station will fall,” Ferris 
warned, “If the repulsion tanks are 
drained, gravity will take hold.” 

“Unfortunate,” said Siegal, “but 
it’s me or the station, I’ve brought a 
hose along—also a container. I’ll give 
you the pleasure of filling it for me. 
Hurry.” 

Ferris had no choice, so he did as 
directed. Siegal had the drop on him, 
and it was best to play safe. Perhaps 
he could talk the fellow out of his 
wild plan. There was a chance. 

“Think you’ll make it to the 
Moon?” queried Ferris as he loos- 
ened a valve and inserted the hose. 
“It's a long trek for such a small 
amount of fuel. Besides, you’ll burn 
up half the stuff getting started. 
There’s no launch here, you know.” 

“I left earth without a launch,” 
said Siegal crisply. “I can do it 
again.” 

The syphon began a steady flow. 

“You won't make it,” remarked 
Ferris. “And if you do get there, 
what then? There’s no place for you 
on the Moon. They’ll track you down 
in a few days.” 
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Siegal laughed. “You seem quite 
certain of all this.” 

“Besides,” went on Ferris, “I’]] tell 
them all about you. They’ll know just 
where you are, and they’ll be waiting 
for you when you reach the Moon.” 

“Not if I destroy your radio,” said 
Siegal, “and not if you ride the sta- 
tion back to earth.” 

For a long minute there was silence. 
The only sound was the trickling of 
the liquid fuel. Ferris became un- 
easy. 

“That’s murder,” he said at length. 

“True,” agreed Siegal. “That is 
murder, isn’t it?” 

The container was full. At the point 
of Siegal’s gun, Ferris carried the 
fuel to the airlock, where he was 
forced to don a space tunic and 
transport the container to the lone 
ship that was anchored outside. He 
made several trips, until the station’s 
tanks were nearly empty. Through 
vision screens, the glow of the repul- 
sion jets could be seen, receding grad- 
ually. 

“The station will move in a matter 
of hours,” said Ferris. “It’s a devilish 
trick, Siegal, and I hope they get you 
for it.” 

“Never mind. Just fill the container 
again. I want to be sure the tank is 
empty.” 

Ferris set to work again. As he 
bent over the tanks, the floor gave a 
sudden lurch and threw him against 
the wall. Siegal clutched a door 
frame and steadied himself. 

“No tricks, Ferris.” 

“But the station’s moving. Can’t 
you see?” 

“Sooner than you expected. Per- 
haps you can tell me why.” 

“I don’t know, Siegal. Something’s 
happened.” 

“It’s all right, Finish your work.” 

Ferris complied. Once more the 
precious liquid trickled into the con- 
tainer. Minutes passed. 

“Brooks reporting, sir.” 

Siegal turned, astounded. The red- 
headed youngster stood there, a look 
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of bewilderment on his face. Then 
Ferris leaped, caught Siegal about 
the hips and sent him sprawling over 
the station floor. But the convict was 
elusive. He twisted free, somewhat 
dazed, and stood erect. He fired a 
beam at Ferris, who rolled across the 
floor in pain. Brooks, realization hav- 
ing dawned upon him, started for- 
ward. Siegal emitted a shrill noise, 
grabbed the container and ran for 
the airlock. Brooks blocked his way, 
and went down as the gun struck his 
skull. Siegal leaped over him, vanish- 
ing a moment later beyond the air- 
lock. 


HIS brain in a turmoil, Ferris got 
slowly to his feet and looked about. 
The room was empty. No Siegal, no 
Brooks. The station was tilted at an 
angle, swaying slightly. It was fall- 
ing, due to the excess weight applied 
when Brooks anchored his cruiser. 

Ferris nursed his aching head. The 
beam had shaved his neck just be- 
low the ear, breaking his space tunic’s 
glass helmet, otherwise doing no 
harm. 

Ferris made his way to the air- 
lock. Through the heavy glass he 
glimpsed a portion of Siegal’s ship. 
Quickly, a plan formed in his mind. 

He removed a metal space suit 
from a locker, donned it and clumped 
awkwardly up a stairway leading to 
the upper level. He crossed to a sec- 
ond airlock, advanced through, and 
stepped lightly onto the top of 
Siegal’s ship. He dropped flat and 
crawled to the supply lock, through 
which a ship’s food bundles were 
loaded. He grasped the latch firmly, 
and waited. 

A minute later the little cruiser 
moved into space. Behind, Fuel Sta- 
tion 12 continued its earthward fall. 
Ferris watched it go, his heart heavy. 
All his belongings went with Station 
12, all the things he had called his 
home for six long years. He won- 
dered about Brooks. The fellow’s 
cruiser was drifting lifelessly to one 
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side, no doubt having been cut free 
by Siegal. There was no evidence of 
Brooks’ whereabouts. 

Ferris clung to the heavy latch as 
Siegal’s cruiser slipped away in space. 
Above and all around him hovered 
the vast outline of earth, the con- 
tinents and oceans showing dimly 
through the deep shadows. To the 


left was the Moon, drifting aimlessly 


along the great star-curtain. 

Ferris tugged at the latch. It 
moved a little. He tugged again and 
it sprang free. Ferris stood up, strad- 
dled the circular lock, and pulled 
back the cover. Air rushed out. 
Through the narrow hole he saw the 
tiny storage compartment. Satisfied, 
he let himself through and dropped 
to the floor, pulling the cover back 
in place as he did so. 

The room was small—only a few 
feet higher than Ferris, not much 
longer. The sound of the oxygen 
pumps grew louder for a moment, as 
the semi-vacuum was being replaced. 

Ferris waited several minutes, 
then removed the space suit. Find- 
ing the air suitable, he stepped to the 
compartment door, opened it a crack, 
and peered out. 

Steps led downward to a brief cor- 
ridor. Beyond the corridor, a portion 
of the control room was visible. 

Ferris moved out, went down the 
steps and proceeded cautiously along 
the corridor. 

He put -a hand to his forehead; a 
sudden dizziness swept through him. 
He leaned against the wall, rubbing 
his eyes. There was blood on his 
sleeve. 

He couldn’t remember how long he 
waited there; it may have been a 
number of minutes. He could feel his 
sickness overcoming him. He was 
weakening. 

A footstep sounded, and Ferris 
tried to open his eyes. Then he turned 
to go back, but a voice stopped him. 
It was Siegal’s. 

There was no use resisting. Siegal 
still had the drop on him. The con- 
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viet led him into the control cabin, 
forced him into a seat. 

“You’re a good man, Ferris,” 
Siegal said, “but not good enough, I 
might be able to use you, though— 
more or less as a shield when I get 
to the Moon.” 

Somewhat revived, Ferris looked 
up. His head still hurt him, but he 
was able to recollect his surround- 
ings. He thought of Fuel Station 12 
—it would be nearing earth now. 
Soon it would strike, and then Gals- 
worth would be notified. Things 
would begin to happen. 

“Brooks reporting.” 

Siegal swung, shouting angrily. 
But the youth was on him, knocking 
the beam gun away, pinning him 
against the wall of the cabin. Ferris 
watched dazedly, wondering where 
Brooks had come from. Nauseating 
sensations swept him again, and 
things went black for a moment. He 
heard Siegal’s yells. A blow was 
struck, and Brooks tumbled back. 

Ferris pushed himself from the 
stool and fell over the beam gun. As 
Siegal bore Brooks to the floor, Fer- 
ris rolled over, brought up his arm 
and pulled the trigger. His aim was 
bad, but the beam did its work. Siegal 
simply went limp. 

For a long minute Ferris lay there, 
looking up at the youthful form of 
Brooks over him. He grinned. 
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“Good work, Brooks. You make a 
better stowaway than I do.” 


“THIS is the first time,” said Gals- 
worth, “I’ve ever seen bandages on 
you, Ferris.” 

“T came to talk business, Galsworth. 


-At least, you called me here for that 


reason, didn’t you?” 

The company head placed a pudgy 
fist against his palm. “Of course. I 
thought you’d like to know why you 
were called in from 12.” 

“Because you wanted to send 
Brooks there. Well, that’s okay. He’s 
a good man—”’ 

“No, not just that. We’ve a pas- 
senger pilot’s license for you, if you 
want it. Something we’ve been plan- 
ning for some time. You’re the only 
one of our station operators who has 
passed the exams.” 

Ferris grew red in the face. “Then, 
all this was just a—promotion ?” 

Galsworth nodded. “When the new 
Station 12 is situated, Brooks will 
take over. We’ve better things for 
you. Willing?” 

To Ferris, it was overwhelming— 
more so than it had been aboard 
Siegal’s cruiser. He felt suddenly as 
if he would faint—the wound— 

He did faint right there in Gals- 
worth’s office, but when he revived 
Galsworth was still smiling. It was 
all right—after six years! 





Dear Readers: 


Here's the department, ready, and wait- 
ing for your letters. The landing field is 
ready to receive your private rocket with 
its message. We expect it to be alive with 
letters as soon as you have had time to read, 
consider, and react to the first issue of the 
COMET. : 

This is my first chance to write a letter 
to the department, so I’m taking full advan- 
tage of it. I’m not going to rate the stories. 
That will be up to you. But please don’t 
delay doing it. The weeks fly past, and the 
second issue will be coming. I’m hoping to 
have enough quick letters so that I may stick 
them into the second issue before it goes to 
press. But this will be possible only if they 
are mailed in within the first few days of 
publication of this issue, 

I have received letters from many of our 
favorite authors——I might almost say all 
of them promising to write for the 
COMET. Some of them say very nice things, 
but I felt it would be sort of anti-climactic 
to publish them. 

Let’s make this space expand and keep it 
alive. We can. But don’t forget to tell your 
friends about the COMET !—FOT, 








N. B. I no sooner compie‘ed the above 
letter than one from Sam Moskowitz came 
to my desk with a fan’s summation of the 
field today, and saying things which obvious- 
ly I could not say. It is a pleasure to know 
that some of us remember you can well 
believe. Here it is: 


Dear Mr. Tremaine: 


It is indeed a pleasant task to write you 
telling of my sincere delight at learning of 


your new post at the head of a new science- 
fiction magazine. As usual “Fantasy News” 
blared the news out to the fantasy world, 
but in an unusually large headline. 


Upon learning of your position I hotfooted 
it to New York, accidentally bumped into 
Jimmy Taurasi, and visited your offices, but 
unfortunately came on a Tuesday, upon 
which day, the receptionist informed me, you 
do not come to the office. 


I hope you plan to do what I think you’re 
going to do. Set a blistering pace for the 
other science-fiction magazines to follow as 
you did in 1934, '35, and ’86. It seems a 
shame that now, when the fans have what 
they have been praying for for years——a 
practically unlimited supply of science-fic- 
tion, new and old, there should not be one, 
not even one, out of a score of fantasy mag- 
azines that is publishing new stories of even 
a breathable color. 

On every side one sees hack, hack, hack. 
Editors so infatuated with names that 
stories do not count. One editor brazenly 
informed me at an interview, that because 
he pays a low rate per word he has told 
numerous scientifiction authors that when 
their yarns have been rejected by every other 
fantasy magazine, he would take them—— 
sight unseen! | I 

But that’s not all, There’s more, Not con- 
tent with getting the most worthless tripe 
some of these popular hacks are capable of 
turning out (stuff so terrible that fan mag 
fiction is beginning to read like polished 
material to me), he must print these stories 
under a pen name because the writers do not 
want the one-cent markets to know that they 
are selling their stuff at half rates or less! 

Now by all that is holy under heaven, 
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why? Why? If after purchasing a prominent 
author’s most terrible fiction you are not 


even allowed to use his name—what is the | 


earthly sense in purchasing it? Where is 
the advantage? 


Why not give the new writers a break 
and purchase good stuff? 


So there’s the situation. We have maga- 
zines featuring novels. Magazines featuring 
novelettes. Magazines featuring short stories, 
or a variety of all lengths. There are maga- 
zines featuring straight science-fiction, sci- 
ence fantasy, science adventure, fantasy, 


fantastic adventure, and weird. But there is 


no fantasy magazine printing new material, 


featuring good science-fiction. We are told | 


that “the great mass of unknown readers” 
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whoever they may be will not read good | 


science-fiction. And they must appeal to the 
great unknown mass of readers who have 
never written in, yet whom they are so cer- 


tain would not take kindly to good quality ° 


science-fiction. 


During 1934, 1935, 1936, and even in 1937, 
as editor of “Astounding” you printed scores 
of stories that were out and out classics of 
science-fiction. I'll never forget them as 
long as I live. It isn’t necessary for me to 


refer to my old issues to remember their | 
titles. Only a seant few of them are “Fare-_ 


well to Earth,” “Colossus”, “Rebirth”, 
“Short-Wave Experiment”, “Manna from 
Mars”, “Succubus”, “Rex”, “Twilight”, 


“Man of the Ages”, “The Mole Pirate”, “Old 
Faithful’, “The Lotus Eaters”, “Night”, 
“The Mad Moon”, “Davey Jones Ambassa- 
dor”, “The Red Peri”, “The Adaptive Ulti- 
mate”, “Alas, All Thinking”, “He, from 
Procyon”, “The Far Way”, “Stars”, “The 
Plane People”, etc., etc., etc. You ran any- 
where from one to five stories an issue that 
might be called classics of science-fiction. 


Still you found time .to discover science- 
‘fiction authors who are among the most 
prominent of our time. Ross Rocklynne, 
R. R. Winterbotham, Oliver E. Saari, L. 
Sprague De Camp, Thornton Ayre, Eric 
Frank Russell, Willy Ley, Nelson S. Bond, 
Robert Moore Williams, Harry Walton, John 
D. Clark, Ph. D., D. L. James, and quite a 
number of others, not to mention those many 
obscure authors you developed into big 
names over a period of a few years. 


And despite the fact that you printed 
first class fiction and used new authors I 
have always been under the impression that 
“Astounding” had a pretty nice circulation 
under your editorship during a time when 
science-fiction was unpopular. 

I guess what I am driving at is fairly 
clear. 


So wishing you luck is quite superfluous 


unnecessary. I’m almost certain your 
new magazine will be successful. 








| 
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To round things up, I wish you’d take this 
letter as an open invitation to attend the 
meetings of the Queens chapter of the SFL, 
We have gatherings averaging about thirty 
prominent authors, artists, editors and sci- 
ence-fiction fans every month, and I feel 
certain you would enjoy the meetings, and 
gain valuable contacts from them also. 


Sincerely yours, 


SAM MOSKOWITZ, 
603 S. 11th St., Newark, N. J. 


Dear Sam: 

You and I aré opening the Rocket Mail 
pages with a blaze of glory; but you offer 
me a chance to write a second letter. Thank 
you for yours. It touches on observations 
which must have been made by many of us. 

Yes, I hope to set a blistering pace for the 
other science-fiction magazines to follow. 
There’ll be plenty of room in the sweep of 
the COMET’S tail for a whole field. But if 
it is within the realm of possibility we will 
lead the way starting today. 

I’m glad you said what you did about the 
writers we found a place for and gave an 
opportunity to. They haven’t forgotten. I 
have ample evidence of that in the letters 
now on my desk from writer after writer 
after writer. 

And that same opportunity is going to be 
offered now, from now on, to everyone who 
reaches a point of excellence comparable to 
the standard we will set for the new 
“COMET”. 


We have set in motion the same thought 
machinery that developed the stories for 
science-fiction to a point of excellence once 
before. I have written to those I know, and 
told them what I want—which is what you 
want—them to do. They are now trying to 
do it. 

For you know, Sam Moskowitz, this is 
going to be a good market. And it’s going 
to be more than that if we have the cooper- 
ation we expect from you, and the myriad 
other readers who remember, in passing the 
word along that the “COMET” is the maga- 
zine to watch—and buy. I'l] need that coop- 
eration in a field as cluttered with titles and 
covers as ours is today. 

You see, I don’t believe the “unknown 
audience”, “the vast mass of readers”, is 
any different in its tastes from those of us 
who are articulate, In other words I believe 
in our readers, all of them, and I believe 
they want the best available stories in 
science-fiction. 

So we’re flying the standard high. Watch 
the stories develop once the writers realize 
that fact.—FOT. 


Printed in U. B. A 
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EDITOR’S 


NOTE BOOK 
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A COMET is a luminous heavenly 
body, generally irregular in form, 
often having a long, nebulous train, 
or tail, and following an orbit about 
the sun. It ig not known whether the 
comets originated in the solar system 
or have been captured by the sun in 
its journey through space. They are 
usually of very small mass, although 
their dimensions are enormous, in 
Some cases exceeding, if the tail is 
included, those of the sun, They move 
in elongated orbits, some of them 
approaching very near to the sun and 
then receding to very great distances. 
They are invisible except in the nearer 
part of their orbits. Periodic comets, 
which return to the sun at fixed inter- 
vals, have elliptical orbits; but others 
move in a parabola or hyperbola, and 
so are expected never to return. 

A comet’s head commonly consists 
of a bright nucleolus surrounded by 
the coma, a luminous fog which some- 
times consist in part of one or more 
envelopes. The tail is an extension of 
the coma, which develops as the comet 
approaches perihelion; it is usually 
directed away from the sun.—Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary. 


STF 


After long debate, we agreed on the 
final title for the letter department. 
But having decided, we feel that 
“ROCKET MAIL” is the natural and 
obvious heading. It includes both the 
inter-planetary lanes, and the earth’s 
own air mail lanes. We feel that it 
will become a welcome channel for the 
exchange of opinions unhampered by 
any limiting policy other than good 
taste. I am looking forward to your 
letters, and will read them all care- 
fully. 














STF 


Every author of outstanding sci- 
ence-fiction will appear in COMET if 
it is possible for us to locate him. 
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Kidneys Must 
Clean Out Acids 


Excess acids, poisons and wastes in your blood are re- 
moved chiefly by your kidneys. Getting Up Nigbts, Burning 
Passages, Backache, Swollen Ankles, Nervousness, Rheu- 
matie Pains, Dizziness, Cireles Under Eyes, and feeling 
worn out, often are caused by non-organic and non-systemic 
Kidney and Bladder troubles. Usnally in sneh cases, the 
very first dose of Cystex goes right to work helping the 
Kidneys flush out excess acids and wastes, And this cleans- 
ing, purifying Kidney action, in just a day or so, may 
easily make you feel younger, stronger and better than in 
years. A printed guarantee wrapped around each package 
of Cystex insures an immediate refund of the full cost 
unless yon are completely satisfied. You have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose under this positive money 
back guarantee so get Cystex from your druggist today 
for only 85e. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay pestage. 
Z Standard anthors, new books, popular editions, 
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Send eard now for Clarkson’s 1941 Catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated beok catalog. 
A short course in literature. aae buying 
Gisa 300,000 book lovers. The answer to your 
ristmas gifs problem, FREE if you a write NOW— 
` CLARKSON PUBLISHING à COMPANY 
Dept. AC40, 1253 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, The 


EPILEPSY- EPILEPTICS! 


Detroit Isdy finds relief for husband. She will tell you 
bow. All letters answered. Mrs. Geo, Dempster, Apt. Gy 
6900 ee al Blvd. W., Detroit, Mich. 
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necessities: pute Ties. Underwear, Hosiery, Pa- 
ees Jackets, Campus Coats, 
oes, Coveralis, Shop Coats, 
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Write quick for FREE SALES EQUIPMENT 
NIMROD COMPANY 
4922-P Lincola Ave. Chicagu, Hi. 


SONGS & POEMS WANTED 


Wo want your original song or poem, Melodies supplied without 
charge. Monthly awards. Free examination on all meterlal. Send 
yours to HOLLYWOOD RECORDING STUDIOS, Dest. H-2, Box 87 
Preuss Sta., Los Angeles. 


Pile Sufferers! 
Attention 


The McCleary Clinie, 1244 Elms Blvd., Excel- 
sior Springs, Mo., is putting out an up-to-the- 
minute 116-page book on Piles, Fistula, related 
ailments and colon disorders. You can have a 
copy of this book by asking for it on a postcard 
sent to the above address. No charge. It may 

save you much suffering and money. Write to- 
day for a FREE copy. 
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Old Age Insurance 
Men & Women ‘Ages 70‘to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co,, 614 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., has cepeelally prepared a new Old Age aceldent policy 
with’ Hospital and General Coverago benefits to be issued exclusively 
to mon and women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced ago from reting “imsuranco from other companies. 

This new policy paya maximum benefits of $2,000, inercasIng to 
$3,000. Maxlmum monthly benefits of $150, ineluding Hospital care. 
Large ‘cash sums for fractures, dislocations, ete. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benoiita pald for any and overy accident. 

The Company la the oldest and largest of its kind and hag 
promptly paid Over One and Three-Quartcr Mulllon Dollars in cash 
benefits to lts policyholders. 
cote entire cost ia $3.65 for a wholo year—365 days—Only One- 

ont-a- Day, 

Simply send namo, age and address of person to be irsured, and 
the namo and relalionship of the benelleiary—that Is all you do— 
then the Company will send a pollcy for 10 daya’ WREH INSPEC- 
TION, without obligation, 30 daye’ Insurance wlll be added free 

when ae is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 80 
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üshing, hunting, cte., at lowest eost. Shooting force is adjust- 

able with emazing maximum power end accuracy—no recor or 

forwerd lunge to istry yous, alm. Bolt Action-Hammer Fire- 

pump; Single Soa nA $7. RR BB 
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COMPRESSED AIR PISTOLS from dealcr or factory. Write moa. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 837 Merion St., St. bouie, Mo., U.S 
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Nearly depreesion -proof. New home stud, Baking urge 
qualifies you. Common school education enfficient. If you're 
ambitioua,writetor FREE BOOK,‘'Opportunitiesin Baking."” 
Nefione! Baking Institute, 3601 Michigan, Dept. 1228, Chicago 


LOOSE PLATES 
FIT LIKE NEW 
With Crown Reliner 


Odorless, tasteless, non-injurioud 
to plate or tissue. Easily applied. 
No heating or boiling. One appli- 
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Always providing his contribution 
equals or exceeds in interest, the ones 
which made him a favorite of science- 
fiction fans. 

— STF 


This month’s cover, illustrating 
“MOMUS MOON”, is the contribution 
of one of the all time favorite artists 
in science-fiction. I think it is a mas- 
terpiece of color, worthy of the story 
it illustrates. So the first story in the 





first issue of the COMET is by 
EANDO BINDER, and it is illustrat- 
ed by LEO MOREY. 

STF 








The substantial quality of the sci- 
ence-fiction audience is best proved by 
the continued existence of more than 
a score of “Fan” papers and period- 
icals. Their very life is an important 
contribution to the field, for construc- 
tive comment and criticism is healthy 
and to be desired, Destructive criti- 
cism, which is unhealthy, has seldom 
appeared in these papers. They are for 
the most part restrained and helpful, 
remembering that their purpose is to 
build. They serve as points of contact 
between readers who are often widely 
separated geographically. 

They are not elaborate magazines, 
but we must always remember that 
the finest products sometimes come 
in the smallest packages ! I recommend 
their hearty support, and suggest that 
every reader of COMET subscribe to 
at least one. 





STF 


Winterbotham’s story “EQUA- 
TION FOR TIME” offers the oppor- 
tunity to do some geometrical calcu- 
lating to those who are inclined to- 
ward mathematics. I like the fact 
that it raises what appears to me to 
be a real new thought in connection 
with triangular relativity. 


STF 


If we can pull together, inside the 
covers of COMET, the favorite au- 
thors and artists of science-fiction, we 
shall have re-created the atmosphere 
of scientifiction at its best. If we can 
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add to that galaxy of stars, every new 
writer who gives us comparable 
stories, and every artist who appears 
to offer real quality in his work; and 
if we can add new features of unusual 
interest to such a content, we shall 
exceed the finest moment of the past. 
This is a simple statement of my policy 
and aim. Its success depends largely 
on your support. We have known each 
other a long time in science-fiction. 
Will you help me by telling your 
friends, fans and non-fans, that you 
think they should read the COMET? 
STF 


The “SPACEAN”, our new fea- 
ture, is to my mind the very spirit of 
science-fiction. It treats the year two 
thousand and eight as if it were today, 
and makes you feel as if you were 
actually reading present-day news. 
The very word “spacean” is uniquely 
fitting. Just what would we call the 
oceans of space if we were living in 
the day of space travel? It may very 
likely be called the “spacean’. “I’ve 
crossed the spacean to Mars several 
times”, may be an ordinary remark 
some day. 

And who knows but that one day 
in the not too distant future there may 








be a new “A.E.F.,” an expeditionary” 


force, dispatched to Mars, or Venus, 
or both? It is easily within the realm 
of possibility. Then why should not 
we, who think in terms of the future, 
visualize ourselves as living it through 
the “SPACEAN”’, the Interplanetary 
Journal published by the crews of the 
Space Liners, an edition aboard every 
ship? 

Here lies new thought for serious 
writers of STF. Here plots will 
grow through the “News Columns of 
the Future.” 

Be sure to let me hear your reaction 
to the “SPACEAN” in the first Rock- 
et Mail to descend on this office. 
STF 

Early in August of this year, 1940, 
Dr. Thomas O’Connor Sloane, scien- 
tist, editor, and author—and one of 
the greatest figures ever to touch the 
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NOW YOU'LL LIKE YEAST 


Ir you are one of the millions who now 
what Fleischmann’s Yeast can do for 
you, but never stayed with it long enough 
to get its full benefit, you'll now find it easy ta 
take this new pleasant way. Mash a cake of 
Flcischmann’s Fresh Yeast in dry glase with fork, 
Add 14 glass cool milk or plain tomato juice or 
water, Stir till yeast ia fully blended. Fill with 
liquid, stir and drink, 

Remember, for daily use, Fleischiiann’s Yeast 
is one of the richest of all common foods in the 
amazing vitamin B complex. Drink it last thing 
at night... first thing in the morning. 


Copyright, 1040, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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A Bigger Job— 
and You're the Man 


Are you hunting a bigger job, or does the bigger 
job hunt you? Why waste priceless years at routine 
work, when you can acquire at home in a compara- 
lively few months the specialized knowledge for 
which big firms pay big money? Thousands of men 
have greatly increased their incomes by home-stu pay. 
business training under the LaSalle Problem Meth 
Let us show you how you can do just as well or better. 
The coupon will bring you complete information, 
together with details of our convenient payment plan; 
also your free copy of a remarkable book — “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.’’ Make your start toward 
that bigger job today. 
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Dept. 1249-R Chicago 
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field of science-fiction—set forth on 
his last great adventure. He was 88 
years of agc keen alert, and forward- 
looking. 

Those of us who knew him over a 
period of long years feel that it is not 
fair to let his departure from this 
world pass without more than casual 
attention. To my mind his passing is 
one which releases him from the limi- 
tations of the present. He dreamed of 
the outer universe, and I believe that 
he has gone out, past Proxima Cen- 
tauri, beyond the outer nebula of that 
space of which he wrote, and dreamed ; 
A great soul on the greatest Adven- 
ture. Let’s keep that memory. 


STF 


Letters from Jack Williamson, 
Raymond Z. Gallun, Murray Lein- 
ster, E. E. Smith, Catherine Kutner 
(formerly C. L. Moore), E. DeWitt 
Miller, Donald Wandrei, Warner 
Van Lorne, Frank K. Kelly, and Ross 
Rocklynne. Nat Schachner dropped 
in. All are encouraging in their atti- 
tude toward THE COMET. 

S T F — 

The idea of creating a Short, Skort 
Story Corner seems to hold consider- 
able merit. It would give newcomers 
a chance to crack the field and get 
reader-reaction to their efforts. It 
would be a real opportunity spot for 
locating the most promising writers 
of the new group. And it would have 
a place for those numerous brief 
stories by well-known authors which 
have often been turned back because 
of their brevity. 

Be sure to tell me when you write 
just how you feel about this new 
approach to our problem of keeping 
the door of opportunity wide open. It 
can effect all of us who are trying to 
break through into print—and four 
“short-shorts” won't take up any 
more space than one short story. 

Remember, we are editing this 
book together, you and J. So don’t 
leave me im the dark as to your 
opinions, 
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The Gift of Gifts — A BULOVA! Buy it from ROYAL— one of tha largest 
authorized distributors of BULOVA Wetches in America. Take TEN FULL 
MONTHS to pey only the standard advertised cesh price. 


HOW TO ORDER: Send only $1.00 with your name, address and, in 
confidence, a few facts about yourself such as age, occupation, etc. Shipment 
comes to you prepaid for TEN DAYS’ TRIAL. No C. O. D. to pay on arrival. 


Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed, Ji entirely pleased, pay small amount 


stated each month for TEN MONTHS. Ctherwise, return selection end we 
promptly refund your $1.00 deposit. 


The nasne BULOVA is your guarantee of a quality timepiece — our record 
of 45 years, fair end square dealings with the American public stands behind 


every transaction. Our written guarantee accompanies every Diamond or 
Watch. Order TODAY and evoid the “‘Christmes rush.” 
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7 a> 


en $1 down 
à A A a ; Sim 52.37 monthly 





BB-46... BULOVA 
Ce-sd — dedicated 
to American girlhood! 
Richly engraved, newest style 
ease tn Yellow Rolied Gold piate with 
stainless white back. 17 Jewel BULOVA radio 
time movement. Fashionahle silk cord bracelet. |, 
A gorgeous watch and e grand vaiuel $24.75 į 
—enty $1.00 down — $2.37 e month. 






C Hand- 
A “Corrigan sith stain- 
S E ete 


emê- 
iess white BBC yy $2.00 dewn—S2-87 















3 GENUINE 
DIAMONDS 


BB-47 . . . Beautiful 
new ring of 14-K Yel- 
low Gold set with 3 
genuine diamonds. Spe- 
tially selected fiery. 
5 hrilliant center dia- 
7 mond. $293.75—- enly $1.00 
down — $2.37 e month. 














aA “pean” — Streamlined 


Ge 





LUCKY CLOVER “DUO” 


BB-43... Beautifully symbolic! Matched 
ugar e eT and Weddiog Rings of 14-K 
Yellow Gold. Engagement ring features 
a nery, genuine diamond of surprise b 
size. Both Rings fer onty $19.15. 
only $1.00 dswn — $1.87 èe momp. 


(For purposes of clarity illustrations 
of rings slightly entarged.} 


; GENT’S DIAMOND-SET ONYX INITIAL RING 

A BB-48.., 10-K Yellow Gold, distloc- 

a tively designed.’ One genuine diamond. 

E Two raised gold inttials, Specify initials 

á $ $5 desireu. $16.95- onty $1,00 down -~ 
$1.60 a month. 














America’s igregst Mail Ordet Credit Jeweters 


= Ths guide to BETTER j i A ORs 
Christmas Gifts on CREDIT! 

DIAMONDS, WATCHES, SIL- 

VERWARE, CAMERAS, GIFTS. 


Established 1895 
TEN MONTHS to pay. Standerd 


gash prices. Send for your copy NOW 24 West 490" St NEW hí 






—before you ‘buy jewelry or gifts! 


